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Seanittog'bi It is a view commonly held among 
the Government statesmen that partisanship must not 
in War-Time. be too obtrusive where foreign policy 
is concerned, while in times of warfare the gov- 
ernment must be sustained rather than criticised. 
This view has evidently had wide acceptance in 
the United States and in England during recent 
and still pending emergencies. For example, 
the by-elections held in England since the out- 
break of war in South Africa have given the 
Conservative candidates abnormally large major- 
ities—not because of any sudden disapproval of 
Liberalism, but simply because the existing gov- 
ernment happens to be Consefvative, and the 
people have thought it needful to show their un- 
questioned loyalty in the face of active foreign 
war in one direction and of rumored hostile in- 
trigues elsewhere. In like manner, though not 
to so marked a degree, the American elections in 
November sustained the administration. It is 
true that Mr. Bryan ingeniously read into the 
returns a great deal of comfort for his support- 
ers; but the most candid newspaper opponents 
of President McKinley's policy have declared 
that the elections indicated an unmistakably 
strong support of the chief measures to which 
the administration is committed, and particularly 
of its Philippine policy. 


pea It is one thing, of course, to support 
the Philippine the government in a time of war, and 

Policy. it, ig another thing to espouse the pol- 
icy, in pursuance of which war has arisen, with 
enthusiasm and without misgivings. Surely few 
people well acquainted with the undertone of 
American sentiment would now say that there is 
deep joy or gladness in the hearts of the people 
in consequence of our having extended our sov- 
ereignty to the Philippine Islands. It is true 
that there are those who continue to say that this 
nation is delirious with the fever of imperialism, 
but they are in error. The average American 
craves imperial dominion about as little as does 
the average Swiss. Nevertheless, it is the gen- 


eral conviction of the country that a sequence of 
events which human foresight could not control 
has thrown upon us the burden of establishing 
order in the Philippines, and of taking Spain’s 
place there as sovereign in the meaning that in- 
ternational law attaches to that term. 


ia The preliminary report of the Phil- 
Influential ippine commission was given to the 
Report. public on November 3. Thus its 
conclusions were distributed throughout the 
country a few days before the elections of Tues- 
day, November 7. Four of the commissioners 
—namely, President Schurman, Admiral Dewey, 
Colonel Denby, and Professor Worcester—had 
been in session at Washington for several days, 
the fifth commissioner being General Otis, who, 
of course, has remained at his post as chief 
commander at Manila. Admiral Dewey’s ex- 
ceptional knowledge of everything that took 
place in the earlier intercourse between Agui- 
naldo and our representatives lent special weight 
to a document which assures the American peo- 
ple that there has been no breach of faith what- 
ever on our part toward the Filipinos, and that 
our continued presence in the islands has been 
practically unavoidable from the moment when 
Admiral Dewey successfully carried out the 
order to find and attack the Spanish fleet. The 
country undoubtedly looks upon the war with 
deep regret and abhorrence, but for that very 
reason there has been the stronger disposition 
to approve and support the costly and decisive 
measures upon which the administration has en. 
tered for bringing the struggle to an end. The 
situation was one where hesitation or half-heart- 
edness would be disastrous in the extreme. 


The defeat of the administration at 

The Verdict ries 
of the the polls last month would in its turn 
Ballot-Boxes. have operated against our arms in 
the field, for the reason that Aguinaldo and his 
chief colleagues have come to look upon the war 


as a partisan affair, and to think that Mr. Bryan 
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MRS. GEORGE DEWEY. 


(Froma photograph taken by Clinedinst a few days before 
her marriage to the Admiral.) 


and the Democrats are their particular friends 
and well-wishers, while Mr. McKinley and the 
Republicans are their implacable enemies. This 
was, of course, an off year in American politics, 
and the Republican victories were not over- 
whelming ; but they were sweeping enough to 
indicate unmistakable support of the administra- 
tion’s Philippine policy. The most important of 
the State campaigns was that of the President’s 
own State of Ohio, where national issues were 
principally under discussion, although personal 
and local party controversies had something to 
do with the results. Mr. Nash, the Republican 
candidate for governor, was elected by a plural- 
ity of some 50,000 votes over the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. McLean, whose campaign was 
fought very largely upon a platform of opposi- 
tion to the President’s Philippine policy. It 
must be remembered, however, that there was 


a third candidate—namely, Mayor Jones, of 
Toledo—who ran upon an independent ticket 
and who was also frankly opposed to the Philip- 
pine policy. Mr. Jones received about 100,000 
votes. If the Philippine question had been the 
only matter at stake, it might be permissible to 
add together the McLean and Jones votes in 
order to show that Ohio had condemned the ad- 
ministration. But Mr. Jones’ vote represented 
not so much a dislike of any particular public 
policy as a repudiation of party methods. The 
outcome of the election in Nebraska was a per- 
sonal. triumph for Mr. Bryan. There was no 
governor to be elected this year, and the offices 
to be- filled were few and non-political in their 
nature ; but the occasion was used as a test of 
personal and party strength with a view to the 
Presidential election next year. Mr. Bryan in 
the closing days of the campaign made a great 
number of speeches in all parts of the State, 
again exhibiting his wonderful endurance and 
power as a campaigner ; and his candidates car- 
ried the State by a good average majority. If 
the Republicans had carried Nebraska and the 
Democrats had carried Ohio, it is likely enough 
that neither Mr. McKinley nor Mr. Bryan would 
have been renominated next year. In that case 
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Mr. McLean, of Ohio, would 
very possibly have been the 
Democratic candidate on a 
platform of opposition to the 
Republican policy in the Phil- 
ippines, while the Republi- 
cans in return would have 
sought to confer the nomina- 
tion upon Admiral Dewey, 
the chief exponent of the 
Philippine policy, who last 
month married Mr. McLean’s 
sister, Mrs. Hazen. As mat- 
ters stand, it is commonly 
agreed in political circles that 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan 
are quite sure to be the re- 
spective nominees of their 
parties. 





The Admin- In Pennsylvania 
dorsedinthe Col. James EH. 
East. Barnett, of the 
Tenth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, recently returned from 
the Philippines, was elected 
State treasurer on the Repub- 
lican ticket by a plurality of 
110,000 votes. His nomina- 
tion helped to identify the 
Pennsylvania Republican 
campaign with the Philippine 
policy. In Massachusetts, 
where the literary propagan- 
da against the Philippine 
policy has had its headquar- 
ters, and where the so-called 
‘‘ anti-imperialists ” all joined 
the Democrats in supporting 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., for 
the governorship, the Repub- 
lican nominee, Mr. W. Mur- 
ray Crane, was elected by a majority exceeding 
65,000. The anti-imperialists kept their issue 
prominent above all else in the lowa campaign, but 
the Republicans reélected Gov. Leslie M. Shaw 
by a majority of over 60,000. In New Yorkand 
in New Jersey legislatures were elected, and in 
both States the Republicans were victorious by 
majorities exceeding those of the last preceding 
election. Tammany, it is true, carried New 
York City by one of its rousing majorities—ex- 
ceeding 50,000—but this local result had no 
relation whatever to national questions, Tammany 
having no political convictions of any kind what- 
ever. This Tammany-Democratic victory in New 
York City was offset by Republican success outside 
of the metropolis, so that the lower house of the 








COL. JAMES E. BARNETT, OF THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 


(Elected treasurer of the State of Pennsylvania.) 


Legislature will stand 94 Republicans to 56 Demo- 
crats. In the State at large, which outside of 
New York City gave a Republican majority of 
about 90,000, national policies were discussed, 
so that the administration may be considered as 
having won a distinct triumph. It is no secret 
that Speaker Reed’s retirement to private life 
was in part due to his total disapproval of the 
policy of his party in respect to ‘ expansion” 
and the Philippines. For that reason it is not 
a little interesting to note the fact that Hon. 
Amos L. Allen, who favors the policy of Presi- 
dent McKinley, has been elected by about the 
same majority in the First Maine District that 
Mr. Reed received a year ago, although the cam. 
paign was fought on the expansion question. 
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In Virginia a legislature was elect. 
ed with practically no Republican op- 
position, and in Mississippi a Dem- 
ocratic governor, Hon. A. H. Longino, was 
elected by a large majority over a Populist Re- 
publican fusion candidate. The Maryland elec- 
tion resulted in Democratic success, Hon. John 
Walter Smith being chosen governor by a ma- 
jority of about 12,000. The campaign was only 
in a minor sense waged upon national issues, sev- 
eral questions of a lo- 
cal and personal char- 
acter having had great 
prominence. Ex-Sen- 
ator Gorman’s friends 
regard the result as 
restoring that gentle- 
man’s political pres- 
tige. In Kentucky, 
also, although Mr. 
Bryan had visited the 
State in the course of 
the campaign and 
some other outside 
speakers had _ partici- 
pated on both sides, 
an uncommonly bitter 
contest was waged 
upon issues even more 
exclusively local and 
personal than in the 
Maryland case. A 
bolting ticket had 
been nominated by 
the opponents of Mr. 
William Goebel, the 
regular Democratic 
candidate for governor, and the Republican can- 
didate, Mr. W. 8. Taylor, seems to have been 


The Elections 
in Other 
States. 








MR. GORMAN AS THE REAL 
CANDIDATE, 


(A campaign cartoon.) 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT SMITH, OF MARYLAND, 


elected by a small but safe plurality, while the 
Legislature is Democratic and will probably elect 
Hon. J. C. S. Blackburn to the United States Sen- 
ate. Theclaims of Mr. Goebel’s friends that their 
candidate was actually elected created great excite- 
ment in the State and aroused fears of disorder 
and violence. County elections in Colorado re- 
sulted in very general and decisive gains for the 
Republicans, who are now claiming that they 
will carry the State next year. In like manner 
the local elections in Kansas are reported to show 
an aggregate Republican majority of nearly 
10,000 over the combined Democrats and Popu- 
lists. South Dakota voted for three Supreme 
Court justices, and the Republicans carried the 
State by majorities approximating 











5,000—a striking change of front. 


The Indications The Sener re. map, 
forNext prepared by the New 
Year. York World, is intended 

to show the political complexion of 
the States of the Union according to 
the most recent elections that they 
have held, some this year and some 
last. If the Presidential election 
next November should turn out ac- 
cording to the indications shown on 
this map, the Republican ticket would 
secure 285 electoral votes and the 
Democratic only 162. In 1896 Mr. 
McKinley received 271 and Mr. Bry- 








THE WHITE SPACES INDICATE STATES DEMOCRATIC IN THEIR LATEST 


ELECTIONS. 





an 176. It does not follow, of course, 
that great changes may not take place 
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within a year. Usually the party in power suf- 
fers in the elections of-:the second and third years 
of a given administration; but Mr. McKinley 
has been more fortunate. Ifthe war inthe Phil- 
ippines should now be promptly ended, and if 
the present period of business prosperity should 
be prolonged, every candid Democrat would 
certainly have to admit that the party in power 
would enter upon the campaign next year with 
many advantages. The purely business argu- 
ment against risking the uncertainties of a po- 
litical change in flush times would be used 
with much effect. 


‘Karly in the season the Democrats 
had given the country reason to think 
that they intended to enlarge very 
greatly upon the trust issue in the several State 
campaigns. As it turned out, however, neither 
party seemed disposed to identify itself in any 
final way with the extreme opposition to trusts on 
the one hand or the unqualified justification of 
them on the other. It is true that some Demo- 
cratic papers like the New York Journal insisted 
upon the view that the voters, by preferring 
the Democratic ticket on November 7, would 
in effect be binding down the great trust Gul- 
liver, as note Mr. Davenport’s cartoon here- 
with reproduced. It is said that Mr. Hender- 
son, who is to be Speaker, decidedly favors the 
plan (heretofore discussed in this magazine) of a 
constitutional amendment which will enable Con- 
gress to assume jurisdiction over monopoly com- 
binations of capital in an effective manner not 
now possible in view of decisions of the federal 
courts. An amusing Minneapolis cartoon puts 
Mr. Henderson and the Republican party in the 
attitude of fighting the trust dragon with the 


The Trust 
Question 
in Politics. 





THIS IS THE DAY FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE—WILL THEY DO IT? 
From the Journal (New York). 
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lance of a constitutional amendment. Meanwhile 
the Industrial Commission has gone forward with 
its invaluable inquiry into the concrete facts as to 


” existing combinations of capital. 





ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON UP TO DATE, 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


n The long-awaited military activities of 
Renewed War the dry season in Luzon were entered 
intuzon. wyon with vigor last month by the 
forces under General Otis’ command. As Col- 
onel Pope (recently chief quartermaster in the 
Philippines, who has just re- 
turned to this country) re- 
minds us, the ‘‘dry season” 
in Luzon does not really mean 
that there is drought, but 
that it rains only three or 
four times a day, whereas 
through the rest of the year 
it pours continually. Thus 
regions that are impassable 
up to November may in that 
month be traversed by sol- 
diers who wade to the knees 
through miry swamps, drag- 
ging machine guns that sink 
to the wheel hubs. The 
average reader in this coun- 
try has found it hard to un- 
derstand the Luzon situation. 
The geography and strategy 
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that are concerned in the South African war 
are comparatively simple—at least we have known 
where the English were, and the movements of 
the Boers have not been very obscure or mysteri- 
ous. But with all our campaigning in the Philip- 
pines, from February to October, we had seemed 
to be thrashing over the same ground again and 
again. One dispatch gave the reader the impres- 
sion that the Filipino forces were wholly dis- 
persed and that Aguinaldo was fleeing with a 
hundred or two of his followers. In the next, 
Aguinaldo was reported as somewhere within a 
few miles of Manila, with a compact and well- 
equipped army of 20,000 or 30,000 men. Such 
news seemed contradictory; and it naturally 
baffled the ordinary reader. 


mo It seemed to many to be discreditable 
Filipino War- that American troops should have 
fare. been capturing again the places which 
had been already reported as captured several 
times. But men lately returned from Manila 
are able to throw much light on what has 
seemed so much like a game of marching up the 
hill and marching down again. The Filipinos 
have not been carrying on warfare in a regular, 
set fashion. We have been encountering much 
the same sort of difficulty that General Campos 
met in Cuba. His successor, General Weyler, 
could only make progress by devastating the 
country and massing the population under his 
reconcentrado order. The nature of the country 
has made it comparatively easy for the Filipinos 
to scatter and re-form again, and so it has hap- 
pened that sometimes their forces have been con- 
centrated in large bodies, while at other times 
they have been dispersed in small detachments. 
A principal object of our campaign has been to 
capture their arms, exhaust their ammunition, 
and cause them to see the hopelessness and folly 
of persisting. It is true that we have taken 
towns, abandoned them, and subsequently taken 
them again. But, as Colonel Pope explains, we 
were not after the towns, but after the Filipinos. 
Nothing would have been gained by placing gar- 
risons of our troops in small, unwholesome places 
without fortifications, which can be reoccupied 
just as often as the plan of campaign may require. 
Manila is more important by far than all the rest 
of the towns in Luzon put together. General 
Otis has had to exercise great watchfulness in 
order to prevent arson, assassination, and up- 
rising in that city ; and it has been necessary to 
keep a considerable portion of the troops on sen- 
tinel duty there to prevent the ingress of dan- 
gerous characters. We have carried on our 
operations in provinces where the tone of the 
population was hostile, and although it may be 
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easy to sweep across such a region, apparently 
driving out all armed opponents, the nimble en- 
emy reappears again, just as the disturbed grass- 
hoppers in a hay field instantly close in behind 
the mowing-machine. It would seem to have 
resolved itself mainly into a question of capturing 
or convincing the leaders. 


It is the opinion in official circles that 


The Planto —. ; 
“Take ° with the capture of Aguinaldo and 
Aguinaldo. »Herhaps a few others the insurgent 


movement will promptly collapse. A great effort 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE NEW CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTH 
PART OF THE ISLAND OF LUZON. 
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GEN. ARTHUR MACARTHUR. 











GEN. HENRY W. LAWTON. 


(The two generals who are carrying on the active fighting in Luzon.) 


was made last month to bring the war to a close 
by surrounding Aguinaldo and compelling him 
and his army to face a final engagement. He 
was understood to be in a town that for some 
little time had been the capital as well as the 
military headquarters of the so-called Filipino 
republic. This town was Tarlac, on the Manila 


and Dagupan Railroad, some sixty-five miles: 


north of Manila. With the beginning of No- 
vember General Otis had under his command in 
the Philippines, in round numbers, 40,000 enlist- 
ed men and officers. Late in October the public 
was given to understand that General Lawton 
was establishing a permanent station at San 
Isidro, on the Rio Grande de la Pampanga River, 
some distance southeast of Tarlac, and that a 
part of his army, led by General Young, was 
moving forward to Cabanatuan, which is directly 
east of Tarlac. General MacArthur, with a large 
force, was stationed at Angeles, about twenty- 
five miles south of Tarlac. In the opening days 
of November we were informed of incidents and 
details in the gradual forward movement toward 
Tarlac of American troops from these three 
places. We were told that General Lawton’s 
troops, in the main, were living off the country, 
which was capable of supplying them for some 
time to come with mutton and buffalo meat and 
with abundance of rice. Numerous small en- 
ga,rements were reported, with the almost unvary- 
ing result of the capture by our troops of guns, 
amriunition, and various supplies. 


Wheaton's Ex- (Yn November 5 came announcements 
pedition and s : " 

the Planof from Manila which threw clearer light 
the Campaign. won the logic of these operations. 
We were then informed that General Wheaton 
would start from Manila on the following morn- 
ing with the Thirteenth and Thirty-third Regi- 
ments and proceed on transports to a port on the 
Gulf of Lingayen. Dagupan, the terminus of 
the railroad, is on this gulf, and is about forty 
miles north of Tarlac. The intention evidently 
was to hem in Aguinaldo and his troops and cut 
them off from escape into the northern provinces 
of Luzon. The insurgents had thrown up in- 
trenchments at various points and were resisting 
the advance of MacArthur’s troops from the south 
and of Lawton’s from the east. Not to dwell 
here upon the hard campaigning of the advance 
movement, let it suffice to say that General 
MacArthur’s main column marched into Tarlac 
on the afternoon of November 13. The insur- 
gents had fled. Some commissary stores were 
captured, but the appurtenances of the Filipino 
government had been removed, with Bayombong 
as the objective. This is not to be confounded 
with Bayambang, which is on the railroad north 
of Tarlac. The proposed new capital is a town 
a long way north beyond the mountains. It was 
found that as early as October 5 Aguinaldo had 
issued a decree declaring that this place would 
be the new capital, ‘‘owing to the unhealthy 
condition of Tarlac.”” Meanwhile Lawton’s ad- 
vance troops were pressing on rapidly to the 
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north past San Quintin, expecting to form a 
junction with Wheaton’s men, who were moving 
eastward from Dagupan. Onthe 14th it was 
announced that heavy rains had made the roads 
so impassable that General Wheaton had not yet 
been able to make a junction with Lawton’s 
troops, and that thus there was a bare chance 
that the retreating insurgents might be able to 
slip through and get into the mountain country ; 
but in that case it was believed that they could 
not carry any considerable supplies with them 
or maintain a large organization. In this trans- 
fer of the operations to the northward our troops 
had entered upon a different country, where 
population is not so dense and where tobacco 
rather than rice is the staple crop. 





THE LATE MAJ. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


siemteuiind Bayombong, which was supposed to 

Loss of the be the new rallying-point for Agui- 
“Charleston.” naldo and his government, is in the 
province of Nueva Vizcaya and in the great 
basin of the Rio Grande de Cagayan, the prin- 
cipal river of the island, which flows directly 
north until it enters the China Sea at the port of 
Aparri, about a hundred miles to the north of 
Bayombong. It was thought not unlikely that 
Aguinaldo’s real purpose was to follow the river 
to this port with a view to making his escape if 
possible to Hong Kong. In order to prevent 
this, it was reported that a military and naval 
expedition would sail from Manila to Aparri. It 
was supposed to be in connection with recon. 


noitering for this expedition that the United 
States cruiser Charleston, commanded by Capt. 
George W. Pigman, was ‘wrecked on November 
2 on an uncharted reef a few miles from Cami- 
guin Island, which is twenty-five or thirty miles 
north of Aparri. All on board escaped and 
landed eventually on Camiguin Island, where 
they were met with hospitable treatment from 
the natives. Lieut. John D. McDonald, of the 
Charleston, performed a notable feat in going 
with seven other men in an open sailing launch 
across a very rough sea for a distance of 235 
miles to the Gulf of Lingayen in order to give 
the news and obtain succor. McDonald was 
fortunate enough to meet the transport Aztec 
homeward bound at the mouth of the gulf. The 
Aztec towed the launch back and met the battle- 
ship Oregon. The gunboat Helena was signaled 
and started at once to relieve the shipwrecked 
crew. It was hoped the Charleston might be 
saved, and salvage vessels were ordered by Ad- 
miral Watson from Hong Kong, while Lieutenant 
Hobson was designated as the expert to take 
charge of the attempt to float the cruiser. 


The operations that we have been 

0 describing, which led to the taking 
Major logan. of Tarlac and the retreat of the in- 
surgents from all that region, were not con. 
ducted without some sharp fighting and the loss 
of valuable lives. Among the casualties most 
regretted was the loss of Maj. John A. Logan, 
ef the Thirty-third Infantry, under General 
Wheaton’s command. He was shot while lead- 
ing his battalion through an almost impassable 
country against intrenchments of the enemy at 
San Jacinto, a short distance to the east of 
Dagupan, on Sunday, November 12. Major 
Logan was the only son of the late Gen. John 
A. Logan, and he had inherited his father’s 
soldierly qualities. -He was born in 1865 and 
was widely known throughout the country. He 
sought service at once on the outbreak of the 
war with Spain and was in the-Santiago cam. 
paign on the staff of General Bates. Last sum. 
mer he was made a major in the Thirty-third 
Volunteer Infanty, and was ordered with his 


The Death 


regiment in September to Manila, having ar- 


rived there on October 27. Ten days later his 
regiment was sailing for the Gulf of Lingayen as 
a part of General Wheaton’s command, and less 
than a week had elapsed after the landing until 
he met death in the attack on San Jacinto. 


Some three weeks earlier Lieut. Col. 
Guy Howard, son of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, who was chief quartermaster at 
the front with General Lawton’s troops and y ho 


Death of 
Col. Gu 
Howard, 
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was in charge of the work of establishing the new 
base at San Isidro, was killed on the river in that 
vicinity while supervising the transportation of 
supplies. Colonel Howard had grown up to an 
army life, having been with his father in the In- 
dian campaigns of the Northwest. In recognition 
of his services at the time of the Custer massacre 
in 1876 he was given a lieutenant’s commission in 
the army by favor of General Sherman and Presi- 
dent Grant. He saw much hard Indian fight- 
ing, and subsequently in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment was a worthy and useful officer. 


The End <8 ready stated, the renewed opera- 
Thought tobe tions began with an American army 
care of about 40,000 at the opening of 
November. Before Christmas it is expected that 
this number will have been swelled to about 65,- 
000. By the middle of November the insurgent 
forces seemed already to be completely disin- 
tegrated. Our increased strength can hardly fail 
to impress the Filipino mind with the uselessness 
of further resistance, and while guerrilla bands 
may continue for some time to make trouble, it 
is the opinion of the newspaper correspondents 
at Manila, as well as of the officials at Washing- 
ton, that anything at all resembling organized 
warfare on the part of the Filipinos will certainly 
have come to an end within a very short time. 
Nor is it believed that the Tagals since leaving 
Tarlac will ever again be able to carry on their 
civil government from any fixed center. Our 
cavalrymen were already by the middle of No- 
vember pressing on rapidly toward Bayombong, 
and there was no reason to think that Aguinal- 
do's civil government could establish itself there 
even for a few days. In some other parts of the 
Philippine Archipelago a considerable degree of 
peace and order had already been secured. Thus 
on November 7 there was transmitted from the 
Island of Negros, by way of Manila, to the 
President of the United States the following dis- 
patch : 


The civil governor, counselors, judges, and secreta- 


ries who constitute the new government of this island, 
in taking possession of their offices this day, have the 
high honor of affectionately saluting your excellency, 
and trust that in the inauguration of this form of gov- 
ernment, based upon the liberal and democratic insti- 
tutions which have made that great republic so grand 
and prosperous, a new era will open up to this region 
which will enable it to reach the legitimate goal of its 


aspirations. MEMECIO SEVERINO. 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, whose 
Professor Se f 
Worcester's knowledge of the Filipino people is 
ttitude. : 


intimate and of some years’ standing, 
has returned with a fund of fresh information 
and, furthermore, with perfectly clear convic- 
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tions as to the merits of the controversy over our 
policy and as to the future duty of the United 
States. In Harper's Weekly for November 18 
Professor Worcester presented a summary of the 
Philippine situation that flinches at no point, and 
that specifically controverts almost every allega- 
tion upon which the American ‘‘ anti-imperialist ”’ 
leaders have based their arguments. Not very 
many of us can go to the Philippines to find out 
things for ourselves, and most of us would find 
it difficult to make sure of the facts even if we 
were suddenly landed at Manila. We must per- 
force believe somebody, and it seems reasonable 
to rely in the main upon the information brought 
back by such men as Admiral Dewey, President 
Schurman, and Professor Worcester, corrobo- 
rated by independent investigators like the Hon. 
John Barrett. Professor Worcester is convinced 
(1) that Aguinaldo was not misled by. American 
promises of independence ; (2) that Aguinaldo’s 
ambitions made the present war inevitable; (3) 
that the so-called Filipino republican government 
was that of a self-appointed dictator ; (4) that 
the insurgent movement has been that of an op- 
pressive and cruel military.domination, plunder- 
ing the people. He shows that even in their own 
Tagalog territory the insurgents had ‘é failed to 
administer justice, protect life and property, 
provide for public education and just taxation, 
or to satisfactorily perform any of the legitimate 
functions of government.”’ By way of contrast 
he points to the state of affairs in the island of 
Negros, where American authority has been ac- 





NEGROS TAKES THE CAKE. 
In the civilization cake-walk in the Philippines. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis.) 
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cepted with encouraging results and where the 
municipalities are being instructed in the art of 
local self-government. 


i It is plainly the opinion of the ad- 
ecuring Our ae - ‘ Z 
Trade with ministration that we are in the Phil- 
China. _ippines to remain permanently, and 
that such burdens and disadvantages as go with 
the establishment and exercise of authority there 
must be counterbalanced by whatsoever benefits 
we may be able to derive from a general strength- 
ening of our commercial position in the Pacific. 
From the business standpoint, the most important 
thing to make sure of is the opportunity for the 
normal increase of the trade of the United States 
with China. Our commerce with that empire 
has increased rapidly within the past decade, but 
its present dimensions are small indeed in com- 
parison with what may be expected at the end of 
another ten years. The only thing to fear has 
been that our chances of trade would be dimin- 
ished by hostile tariffs erected against us in those 
Chinese provinces where the Russians, French, 
and Germans have been establishing spheres of 
influence. Hitherto our trade has been pro- 
tected under treaties with China which entitle us 
to the advantages of the most favored nation. It 
is now reported that our Government, through 
its ambassadors, has asked the European govern- 
ments to give us written assurances that their 
new claims and pretensions in certain parts of 





A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR. 
UNCLE Sam: “I’m out for commerce, not conquest.” 
From Harper’s Weekly (New York.) 


China will not be asserted to the prejudice of our 
trade. The United States has no wish to partici- 
pate in the division of Chinese territory, and will 
be entirely satisfied if its existing commercial 
privileges are not disturbed. It is supposed that 
our position in this matter has not only the most 
active and earnest support of England, but also 
the cordial assent of Germany. Japan’s approval 
is also evident. With England, Germany, the 
United States, and Japan in agreement regarding 
questions in the far Hast, France and Russia 
could not well do otherwise than accede to rea- 
sonable proposals. 


England, 2 the world of diplomacy the topic 
Germany, and most discussed last month was the 

Samoa. —_ evidence—cropping out in many ways 
—of an understanding between Germany and 
England that might be considered as, in a lim- 
ited sense, an alliance. <A special prominence 
was given by England to this understanding, be- 
cause of its supposed efficacy in breaking up the 
half-formed plan of a continental coalition to 
checkmate England’s policy in South Africa. As 
an earnest of the friendliness of the two empires, 
the British Government made some haste to 
arrange the Samoan question in a way highly 
agreeable to Germany. The Germans long ago 
set their hearts upon the abrogation of the triple 
protectorate over Samoa, in order that they 
might acquire an out-and-out title to a part, if 
not the whole, of the group. England has never 
cared very much for Samoa; but the United 
States, having years ago acquired rights over the 
harbor of Pago-Pago for a coaling-station, was 
not willing to withdraw. It was at length 
arranged between England and Germany that 
they would both retire from the island of Tutuila 
in favor of the United States, provided the Unit- 
ed States would agree to allow Germany to acquire 
the rest of the group, comprising the two great isl- 
ands of Opolu and Savaii and some smaller ones. 
England, as compensation, was to receive from 
Germany certain small Micronesian islands, un- 
important except fora port or two which England 
professed to regard as useful to her. The general 
opinion, of course, has been that the real price 
paid by Germany for England’s withdrawal from 
Samoa has been the show of friendliness at a crit- 
ical moment which has enabled England to pursue 
her South African policy without danger of Euro- 
pean interference. The new arrangement can- 
not, of course, go into effect until it has been ap. 
proved by our Government, with the ratification 
of the Senate. There will be some keen question- 
ing as to the rights of-the natives under this 
proposed change of sovereignty. It will pre- 
sumably be the plan of the United States to de- 
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MAF OF SAMOAN ISLANDS, TO ILLUSTRATE PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT. 


velop its coaling-station and to protect the inhab- 
itants of the island of Tutuila in the exercise of 
their own laws and customs so long as peace and 
order prevail. The people of England had small 
interest in the Samoan question per se, but they 
were enthusiastic over its settlement in such a 
manner as at an opportune moment to make it 
appear that the governments both of Germany and 
the United States were well disposed toward the 
government of Great Britain. Thus the way 
was paved for a hearty reception to the Ger- 
man Emperor, who left Berlin with the Empress 
and a distinguished retinue on Friday, November 
18, to visit his royal grandmother at Windsor. 


The Fifty-sixth Congress assembles 
for its first session on Monday, De- 
cember 4. The Republicans will have 
a larger majority in the Senate than at any time 
before for twenty years. They also maintain a 
working majority in the House, although this 
majority is smaller than in the two preceding 
houses. The most striking personal change will 
be the absence of Speaker Reed, who has re- 
signed from Congress and has entered upon 
the practice of law in the city of New York. 
His successor in the Speaker’s chair, as is now 
fully agreed by all, will be the Hon. David B. 
Henderson, who has been a representative in 
Congress from the Dubuque district of lowa for 
sixteen years. The session will have an unusu- 
ally large amount of important business to trans- 
act, most of it growing out of the results,of the 
war with Spain. The government of Porto Rico 


The New 
Congress. 


and Hawaii must be provided for in suitable 
statutes, and the new Samoan arrangement must 
come up for approval or rejection. The Senate 














**Who goes there?” 
“Friend!” 

** Pass, friend, and all’s well!” 
From Punch (London). 
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will be called upon to ratify the treaties signed by 
our delegates at The Hague in furtherance of the 
project of an international tribunal of arbitration 
and of certain reforms and improvements in 
international law. An effort will be made to 
secure currency legislation for confirmation of the 
gold standard and to provide for a greater flexi- 
bility in the paper-money system. The executive 
departments were busy in November completing 
their reports for to Congress, and President 
McKinley was engaged upon his annual message. 


™ The State of Utah, which, like all 
e Utah . 
Congressman- Other States, has two seats in the 
Flect. Senate, has only one Representative 
in the House. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the 
Representative was William H. King, of Salt 
Lake City. The member elected last fall to suc- 
ceed King is also a Democrat, named B. H. 
Roberts, of Centerville. Utah being a woman’s 
suffrage State, and the whole State comprising a 
single Congressional district, the election was a 
popular State affair in the fullest sense. Many 
of our readers will remember the exceptional 
interest that the campaign excited on account of 
the fact that Roberts had formerly been one of 
the most notorious of Mormon polygamists, hav- 
ing served a term in prison for violation of the 
Edmunds law ten years ago. The admission 
of Utah to the Union in 1896 was secured upon 
the distinct understanding that polygamy should 
be permanently abandoned by the Mormons. 
But for an agreement of this sort, recognized in 
tbe constitution of Utah and in the statutes, ad- 
mission to the Union could never have been 
gained. Under the circumstances, as under- 
stood better by the Mormons than by anybody 
else, the election of Mr. Roberts to Congress to 
participate in the making of laws for the whole 
country was a flagrant insult to the people of the 
United States. and a deliberate violation of every 
principle of honor and good faith. The people 
of the United States do not want Roberts in 
Congress, and they have been taking measures 
to have their views well understood by their own 
representatives. Congress owes it to itself either 
to refuse to seat Roberts or else to expel him 
after he takes his place. It will not be neces- 
sary to make any apologies or explanations to the 
people of Utah, who are perfectly aware of the 
gross impropriety of their conduct in electing a 
polygamist. It is well to rerember that the 
immediate point at issue has nothing to do with 
religious freedom or toleration, nor yet primarily 
with the moral aspects of polygamy. It has to 
do with constitutions, statutes, and plain busi- 
ness-like agreements. In our opinion the wise 
Congressman is the man who will demand and 


secure a chance to vote on this question without 
deeming it necessary to debate it. For many 
years, while Utah was a Territory under the con- 
trol of Congress, polygamists were not eligible 
to office. Congress at length admitted Utah to 
statehood on the perfectly distinct understand- 
ing that the status of polygamy was not to be 
improved. If Congress should now accept an 
avowed Utah polygamist as a member of its 
own body, it would stuitify itself. The case 
calls for a very simple, summary treatment. 


It is a rather curious fact that Senator 
Lodge’s measure for the restriction of 
immigration to this country, which 
was carried through both houses of Congress only 
to be vetoed by President Cleveland, has dropped 
almost wholly out of public discussion and notice. 
A vestige of the provosal finds admittance to 
Massachusetts Republican platforms, but this 
would appear to be out of personal courtesy to 
Mr. Lodge. The Fifty-fifth Congress, which 
came in with Mr. McKinley's election, had on its 
hands in the first place the Dingley tariff, and 
in the second place the war with Spain. Mean- 
while the tide of immigration, which had ebbed 
decidedly for a while, has begun to respond to 
the improved business situation and the greatly 
increased demand in this country for labor. In 
1892 the records show an immigration of 623,000, 
which had fallen to 229,000 in the fiscal year 
ending with June, 1898. Mr. Powderly, the 
present commissioner of the bureau of immigra- 
tion, now reports that the total arrivals for the 
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last fiscal year were 311,715. No attempt is 
made in these records to include emigrants from 
Canada or Mexico. The arrivals from Italy, 
Austro-Hungary, and the Russian empire show 
very large gains. The extraordinary increase 
from the latter country is attributable to the 
state of affairs in Finland, where the process of 
Russianization is alienating and driving away a 
class of people whom we should welcome here 
for their intelligence, thrift, and fine qualities as 
arace. It is probable that about 15 or 20 per 
cent. of the immigrants who arrived during the 
fiscal year for which Mr. Powderly makes report 
were of a kind that it would be well for us not to 
have admitted if any feasible plan could have 
been found for rejecting them. 


The war in South Africa, which be- 
in gan with a series of stirring events 
South Afriea. which were promptly reported, soon 
settled down to a position of deadlock, with 
scant news by reason of strict censorship and the 
destruction of lines of communication. _ The 
war began before the English were ready for it. 
The Boers had taken the offensive because their 
only chance lay in striking before the great body 
of English reénforcements should arrive. The 
principal movement of the Boors was into the 
English colony of Natal, where the principal 
English advance post was on the line of the rail- 
road at Ladysmith, while smaller bodies of 
troops were still nearer the frontier at Glencoe 
and Dundee. The first engagement was at Glen. 
coe, where the British were victorious at first. 
Their position being untenable against greatly 
superior numbers, they were obliged to fall 
back upon Dundee. From Dundee, in turn, 
after inflicting severe losses upon the Boer army, 
they were obliged to retreat to Ladysmith—a 
movement which was executed with skill and 
good fortune. General Symons, who had been 
in command of the advance post, an able of- 
ficer who had had a distinguished career in India, 
was fatally wounded and died soon afterward. 
The forces at Ladysmith were under the com. 
mand of General White. The troops from the 
Orange Free State, supporting those from the 
Transvaal, joined in the siege of that town. 


The War 


General White on October 30 met 

paying with a very serious misfortune in the 
loss of a detachment of some hundreds 

of men who had been sent out in the night to 
execute a-flank movement and seize a position 
in the hills, but who were themselves surrounded 
and captured after heavy fighting and severe 
loss. This event filled England with dismay for 
a time, and created an impression of extreme 


peril at Ladysmith that was afterward shown to 
be exaggerated. The Boers succeeded in get- 
ting between Ladysmith and the source from 
which relief must come by: capturing the im- 
portant railroad bridge at Colenso; but they 
soon found it necessary to concentrate all their 
efforts upon the one object of capturing Lady 
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THE LATE GEN, SIR WILLIAM PENN SYMONS, 


smith before the British commander-in-chief, 
General Buller, could dispatch a relief army from 
Durban. Although the meager and belated re- 
ports that reached the outside world from the 
scene at Ladysmith were somewhat contradict- 
ory, the probability increased as the month of 
November advanced that General White would 
be able to hold his own, and that the Boer cam- 
paign in Natal would have been a failure. So 
long as Ladysmith held out the Boers could not 
spare many troops to proceed further south and 
east, and meanwhile the English were accumlat- 
ing strength and making ready for the early, 
coming of ample reénforcements. 


in As matters stood after the middle of 
avorable P 
British November, it was reasonable to as- 
Prospects. sume that if General White should 
be able to hold his ground for ten days longer, the 
military situation for the Boers in Natal would 
have become untenable. If indeed they were 
not ready to make overtures for peace, the Boers 
could retreat to the mountains and hold out very 
stubbornly for a considerable time. But General 
Buller, with his great army well organized and 
abundantly provided with supplies, could choose 
his own time to occupy Bloemfontein, Johannes- 
burg, and Pretoria. On the west border the 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR (REPEATED FROM LAST MONTH). 
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Boers were held in check by the unexpected re- 
sistance of the English garrisons at Mafeking 
and Kimberley. A comparatively small force at 
Mafeking, commanded by Colonel Baden- Powell, 
seemed to be equal to an indefinite siege by an 
almest unlimited number of. Boers. Colonel 
Baden-Powell developed the most remarkable 
ingenuity, operating armored trains on a belt 
railroad, with which he surrounded the town, and 
resorting to other novel methods of offense and de- 
fense. At Kimberley, where Cecil Rhodes was 
present and in charge of defensive operations, 
the Boer investment was similarly unsuccessful. 


It would be gratifying to us to be able 
to present our readers with precise 
and thorough statistical information 
regarding the conditions of the South African war 
through the month of November, but it cannot 
now be done. The British forces invested by 
the Boers at Ladysmith were not very far from 
12,000 men all told; but the number of Boers 
operating in Natal were estimated by one Lon- 
don paper as high as 30,000 and by another 
at considerably below 20,000, while nobody in 
Europe or America really knew anything at all 
about either the numbers or the distribution of 
the troops of the allied republics. As these 
pages were closed for press, the Boers’ campaign 
in Natal was directed toward doing everything 
possible to check the advance of British reén- 


The Dearth 
of News. 





LIEUT.-OOL. R. 8S. S. BADEN-POWELL. 














GEN. SIR REDVERS-BULLER. 


forcements, in order, if possible, to exhaust the 
ammunition and food supplies of General White’s 
beleaguered forces. The destruction of a British 
armored train between Estcourt and Colenso, 
with a considerable loss of life, and later the de- 
struction of the Colenso railroad bridge, with 
other operations of the Boers along the railroad 
line, had made it possible that the English would 
withdraw from Estcourt, in order to concentrate 
more securely at Weston or at other points nearer 
Pietermaritzburg. There were also rumors in 
the third week of November that General Jou- 
bert, the Boer commander-in-chief, had been 
killed, although the accuracy of the report was 
generally doubted, and it subsequently appeared 
that he was either wounded orill. This veteran 
soldier is highly esteemed by the military experts 
of all nations for his ability as a strategist and 
his tried qualities of courage and humanity. Thus 
far the warhas been conducted in such a way 
that the actual fighters on both sides have gained a 
high degree of respect for one another, and in both 
camps the prisoners of war have been treated 
with kindness, while no discrimination has been 
made against enemies in the treatment of the 
wounded. General Buller, who commands the 
British forces, is a veteran of much experience 
in England’s small wars, and has had South 
African experience on two or three former occa- 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE TUGELA AT COLENSO 


sions. The confidence that England feels in him 
is well founded. General Methuen, as our pages 
elosed, was pressing on with all possible energy 
to relieve the beleaguered town of Kimberley. 


Public Opinion P Ublic opinion in England, though 
ublic Opinion i a ye: 

inEngland still greatly divided as to the original 
and Elsewhere. »erits of the South African question, 
and particularly as to the avoidability of the war, 
has been well-nigh unanimous in the view that 
the war must be supported and conducted with 











Colonel Baden-Powell. 
Colonel Nicholson. Mr. Wallace. 
AT MAFEKING: COLONEL BADEN-POWELL AND OFFICERS ON 
BOARD AN ARMORED TRAIN, DISCUSSING HOTCHKISS 
MOUNTING. 





WAGON BRIDGE OVER SAME RIVER AT COLENSO. 


the utmost efficiency. The Liberals have been 
disposed to drop the discussion of the original 
merits of the controversy with the Boers, in 
order to criticise the party in power for having 
brought on a war without being properly pre- 
pared. Parliament was ready enough to vote 
the money that was asked for. It is signifi- 
cant that an implication in the Queen's speech to 
Parliament which was interpreted as meaning 
that the Transvaal is a part of the British em- 
pire, though sharply impugned by some of the 
Liberals, may be regarded as having been 
adopted by the representatives of the British 
people. Lord Salisbury has not said expressly 
that it is the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to annex the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, but he has written a letter denying 
that his remarks at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
were to be considered as a pledge to the contrary. 
Nobody knows how long the war will continue, 
but it is generally expected, both in England and 
throughout Europe, that it will result in the ad- 
dition of the two republics to British South 





AN ARMORED TRAIN SENT FROM DURBAN TO THE FRONT. 


(This train consists of a powerful engine, tender, and three 
trucks. Thesides have been raised to over six feetin height. 
The plates are loop-holed with long individualslots, through 
which the men in the train can use their rifles. Each 
truck is capable of carrying sixty-four men. The train is 
painted khakicolor. The engineer and fireman are com- 
pletely closed in and take their directions by bell signals. 


From the Graphic (London). 
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Africa. Olive Schreiner has continued to 
send to England and America impassioned pro- 
tests against British policy, but her dispatches 
have incurred the displeasure of the censors and 
have been much curtailed by the official blue 
pencil. Meanwhile her brother, the prime min- 
ister of Cape Colony, has assured the great 
Dutch population under his jurisdiction that they 
need not bear arms against their brethren of the 
allied republics, but that, on the other hand, 
they must stay quietly on their farms and lend 
no aid of any kind to the enemies of the British 
crown. There is now no prospect whatever that 
the Dutch of the Cape Colony will join the Boer 
cause. From Holland to Hungary the unofficial 
feeling of the continental peoples is intensely 














GOOD-BY, DADDIE,. 


(The little son of Piper-major Lang, of the Scots Guards, bid- 
ding his father farewell.) 


hostile to John Bull and sympathetic toward 
Kriiger, Steyn, and the republics. But the 
Kuropean governments are not inciting such 
sentiments on the part of people or press. 


When war is at a great distance and 
our own friends are not concerned, 
we sometimes forget the private side 
of it. But few in England can now well forget ; 
and the War Office in London is overrun with 
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of War. 























LADY AUDREY BULLER AND DAUGHTER. 


anxious parents and friends seeking informa- 
tion. Lord Salisbury himself, whose wife died 
on the 20th, has a son fighting in South Africa. 
The English illustrated press has of late teemed 
with pictures that suggest the pathetic and per- 
sonal side of the war, two or three of which we 
reproduce for their 
suggestiveness, as 
in themselves touch- 
ing commentaries 
upon one aspect of 
warfare. The Boers 
are to be defeated 
with fearful losses 
in the end, but 
meanwhile they 
will have destroyed 
the fondest hopes 
of many a fine 
British family. 








The writ- 
Intemational erg in the 

daily 
press who deal with 
international _ poli- 
tics as a great game 
of chess have been 
busy with startling 
rumors and con- 
jectures. But as 
yet there is little to 
be reported as actu- 
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ally known. Russia is usually at the center of 
these mysterious plots. Thus we were told last 
month that Russia was adopting a new and bold pol- 
icy in Korea, which meant war with Japan almost 
any day before Christmas. The Japanese, we 
were further told, had smuggled 30,000 soldiers 
into Korea disguised as coolie laborers. The 
Russian ambassador to the United States declares 
that there is nothing whatever in these assertions. 
He declares that Russia and Japan understand 
one another sufficiently well in Korea, and that— 
far from being disposed to put American trade at 
disadvantage in northern China—the Russians 
greatly desire to have American machinery and 
other products in the development of Siberia and 
the adjacent regions. Again, we have been told 
that Russia was on the point of taking advantage 
of England’s preoccupation in South Africa by 
virtually seizing the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles and by annexing Persia. Still further, we 
were informed that Russia and France were to 
possess themselves of Ceuta, the Pillar of Her- 
cules that lies directly opposite Gibraltar at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, for the sake of 
neutralizing the strategic value to England of her 
great fortified rock. And so one might go on to 
recite other ingenious and highly startling rumors 
of international plot and counter-plot. In some 
of them, of course, there may be a foreshadow- 
ing of things that are really to happen. 


Some echoes from the Dreyfus case 
and the agitations that surrounded it 
were bound to be heard when the 
French chambers came together for the new ses- 
sion. It was predicted, indeed, that the ministry 
would be overthrown. But nobody was pre- 
pared for the extraordinary vigor as a parliament- 
ary debater that the minister of war, the Mar- 
quis de Galliffet, was destined to show in his 
defense of his own administration and his attacks 
upon the anti-Dreyfus agitators. This old mar- 
tinet, the idol of the army for a quarter of a 
century, gave the military politicians such a 
tongue-lashing that they were cowed into grum- 
bling submission. It is likely enough, therefore, 
that the cabinet will hold its own. Meanwhile 
the French are looking forward to the year of 
the great exposition with a sincere wish to be 
quiet and orderly at home and at peace with the 
world. Like all the other European powers, 
they are seeking to enlarge their navy. They 
also hope in sgveral cautious and incidental ways 
to improve their colonial empire while England 
is at war. They wish, for example, to strengthen 
their position in north Africa, and, if possible, 
to gain the predominance in Morocco. If Eng- 


gy vend in 
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land should meet with unanticipated reverses in 
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South Africa, the French might try to reopen 
the question of Egypt; but this is only a remote 
contingency. Continental powers are somewhat 
painfully aware of the manner in which England 
controls the submarine cable system of the world, 
and the French are now proposing to lay a cable 
to connect their possessions in Cochin China with 
the Russian telegraph system at Port Arthur. 
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BACK TO BUSINESS. 


MADAME LE REPUBLIQUE: “Now that the Dreyfus affair 
is disposed of and rebels are in custody, I can devote myself 
to the exhibition.”—From Punch (London). 


Marseilles has celebrated the 2500th anniversary 
of its founding by a Greek colony about 600 B.c. 


Several of the European powers have 
been deeply absorbed during the past 
few weeks in matters of a strictly do. 
mestic nature. Thus the Norwegians have 
abated none of the fervor of their determination 
to cut themselves loose at many points from a 
union with Sweden that they intensely dislike. 
They have been successful in securing the adop- 
tion of a distinct Norwegian. flag, and they are 
determined to go into diplomacy on their own 
account. They demand a separate foreign min. 
ister and a Norwegian consular system. In 


Norway 
and 
Sweden. 
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short, what they seem determined to acquire is 
ultimate separation and independence. The ideal 
thing would be a confederation made up of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 


Racial troubles in Austria have been 
renewed with all the bitterness of 
former years. Previous to 1897 the 
law required the use of the German language in 
all army orders and words of command. The 
opposition to this led to riots and almost to civil 
war, until, two years ago, the Bohemians were 
allowed to use their own language. This privi- 
lege has now been withdrawn, and German is 
again the uniform official tongue of the empire. 
This return to former usage is not calmly acqui- 
esced in. The ‘‘ Young Czechs” are furious. 


Austrian 
Discord, 


pe The Spaniards have been leading a 
Troubles at stormy political existence for some 
Home. weeks past. The prosperous Barce- 
lona district has objected to the payment of taxes 
and has demanded decentralized government in 
a way that has been looked upon at Madrid as 
nothing short of disloyalty and _ secessionism. 
There have been riots at Barcelona, arrests of 
prominent people, and a movement thither both of 
troops and of warships. The leading Spanish 
statesmen have been more bitter and vociferous 
in their attacks upon one another than they were 
last year in their attacks upon the United States. 
In reply to the rumors that England was obtain- 
ing a port in the Canaries, and that Russia, as a 
result of Count Muravieff’s visit to Madrid, was 
negotiating for Ceuta, the ministry has an- 
nounced in the Cortes that no alienation of 
Spanish territory is contemplated. There have 
been various cabinet changes of late. 
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Elsewhere comment is made upon the 
career of the late Gen. Guy V. 
Henry, who died in New York on 
October 27 ; and we have also alluded on a pre- 
vious page to the death in battle of Maj. John 
A. Logan, at San Jacinto, in the island of 
Luzon. A distinguished historian of the Civil 
War, Mr. John Codmon Ropes, of Boston, 


Some 
Obituary 
Notes. 
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THE LATE MR. GRANT ALLEN. 


died on October 28, as also did the cele- 
brated inventor, Mr. Mergenthaler, whose lino- 
type has practically revolutionized the printing of 
American newspapers. Mr. Mergenthaler came 
to this country from Germany as a young watch- 

maker at the age of eighteen 
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MARSEILLES, FRANCE, ON OCCASION OF THE RECENT CELEBRATION OF THE 200UTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 


in 1872. He went to Wash- 
ington, where for several 
years he made apparatus for 
the Signal Service Bureau. 
Mr. William Henry Webb, 
who died at the age of 
eighty-three on October 30, 
was in his day a famous 
builder of ships, as was his 
father before him. His fa- 
ther made a great reputa- 
tion as a shipbuilder in the 
period of the War of 1812, 
and the son was eminent for 
several decades as a builder 
and owner of ships. The 
versatile scientist and author, 
Mr. Grant Allen, died in 
England last month. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1899.) 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


October 21.—The troops under Sir George White de- 
feat a smaller body of burghers at Elandslaagte; a 
force under Major-General French captures the Boers’ 
position, with guns, camp equipment, horses, and 
wagons....Colonel Plumer’s outposts encountei the 
enemy at Rhodes’ Drift, near Tuli. 

October 22.—A. large column of the Boers move north; 
General Yule falls back from Dundee and concentrates 
on Glencoe Junction ; General White at Ladysmith is 
reénforced from Pietermaritzburg. 

October 23.—General Yule abandons Glencoe to join 
hands with Sir George White. 

October 24.—Sir George White repulses a Free State 
force at Rietfontein, between Ladysmith and New- 
castle....President Steyn issues a proclamation annex- 
ing a portion of Cape Colony north of the Vaal River 
....Successful sortie from Kimberley; Boer outposts 
driven. back and Commandant Botha killed....Mafe- 
king bombarded. 

October 25.—The British forces in Natal concentrate 
at Ladysmith....A body of the Eighteenth Hussars 
captured. 

October 26.—The death of General Symons is an- 
nonnced by General Joubert....General Yule’s column 
enters Ladysmith after a very hard march....Thirty 
men of the missing Eighteenth Hussars arrive at Lady- 
smith, the rest arrive at Pretoria as prisoners. 

October 27.—Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Schreiner 
issue a proclamation to the effect that President Steyn’s 
annexation of Bechuanaland territory is null and void 
.... The German corps is reorganized in the Transvaal ; 
the proclamation calling out the militia is published. ... 
General White has a slight brush with the Boers at 
Lombards Kop. 

October 29.—A military balloon sent up from Lady- 
smith discovers Boers to be in force north and north- 
west of Ladysmith. 

October 30.—Boers shell Ladysmith ; British loss in 
killed and wounded is 300; British forces advance; the 
Tenth Mounted Battery, the First Gloucester Regi- 


ment, and the first battalion of the Irish Fusiliers are 
surrounded among the hills and obliged to surrender to 
the Boers after losing heavily ; the Boers send 87U pris- 
oners to Pretoria ; British force retires to cantonments. 

















COLONEL PLUMER. 
(Commanding the British forces in Rhodesia.) 


October 31.—The total of British losses since the 
beginning of hostilities, October 11, including officers 
and men killed, wounded, and captured, is believed to 
exceed 2,000. 

November 2.—Telegraphic communication with Lady- 
smnith is cut off: the Boers renew the bombardment of 
the town. 











VIEW OF MAFEKING CAMP. 
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ESTCOURT, NATAL. 


(On the railroad between Ladysmith and Pietermaritzburg, 
to the south of Colenso, the scene of recent Boer opera 
tions.) 


November 3.—A second order for the mobilization of 
the British militia is issued in London....The British 
evacuate Colenso, in Natal....In the fighting around 
Ladysmith a column of Boers is annihilated. 

November 6.—The Boers shell Mafeking. 

November 7.—The Boers begin a vigorous bombard- 
ment of Kimberley. 

November 8.—A general Boer attack on Mafeking is 





THE LATE GENERAL DE KOCK. COLONEL SCHIEL. 


(Boer officers taken prisoners at Elandslaagte.) 


repulsed by Maxim and Hotchkiss guns; Boer loss is 
50 killed. 

November $.—The first British transport, carrying a 
part of the army corps, arrives at Cape ‘Town and is 
ordered to proceed to Durban....A vigorous attack on 
Ladysmith is repulsed with a Boer loss estimated at 
800 killed and wounded. 

November 10.—Additional troops of General Buller’s 
army corps arrive at Cape Town and transports leave 
Liverpool and Queenstown for South Africa....In a 
skirmish south of Kimberley 2 British officers killed. 

November 11.—Kimberley sustains a severe bombard- 
ment without material damage. 

November 16.—A British armored train is wrecked 
near Estcourt by the Boers and 56 prisoners, including 
Lieut. Winston Churchill, the newspaper correspond- 
ent, are taken to Pretoria. 

November 17.—Four more British transports arrive 
at Cape Town. 

November 18.—Six more transports arrive at Cape 


GEN. H. P. N. PRETORIUS. 


COLESBERG, CAPE COLONY. 


(Taken by the Orange Free State troops.) 


Town, making the total of British reénforcements about 
27,000. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


October 21.—In an expedition up the Chiquita River, 
a branch of the Rio Grande, Maj. Guy Howard is killed 
on the army gunboat Oceania. 

October 23.—While chasing insurgents near Calamba, 
southeast of Manila, the Twenty-first Infantry loses 1 
man killed and 4 wounded. 

October 27.—General Young’s 
column, moving northward from 
San Isidro in the direction of 
Santa Rosa, encounters the Fili- 
pinos intrenched beyond the Tu- 
boatin River; 2 Americans are 
killed and 1 wounded. 

October 30.—In fighting near 
Laboa the Americans lose 1 killed 
and 2 wounded ; Captain French 
is mortally wounded....General 
Young’s column enters Cabana- 
tuan, north of San Isidro. 

November 1.—General Law- 
ton’s successful advance north- 
ward from Cabanatuan is re- 
ported; the villages of Aligaa, 
Talavera, and Cobal are taken. 

November 2.—Colonel Bell, with the Thirty-sixth 
Volunteer Infantry and a troop of the Fourth Cavalry, 
clears the country of insurgents around Porac, driving 
them into the mountains; the American loss is 1 
killed and 2 wounded. 

November 5.—Two columns of General MacArthur's 
division take Magalang, northeast of Angeles. 


November 6.—Three transports carrying a brigade of 
2,500 men under General Wheaton leave Manila for 
Dagupan, on the western coast of Luzon. 

November 7.—General Wheaton’s expedition is suc- 
cessfully landed, under fire, at San Fabian, near Dagu- 
pan....Colonel Bell takes Mabalacat, which is at once 
occupied by General MacArthur’s troops....An attack 
on General Young’s forces at Talavera is repulsed with- 
out loss to the Americans....The cruiser Charleston is 
wrecked on a reef off the northwest coast of Luzon. 

November 11.—General MacArthur takes Bambau ; 
an officer of the Thirty-sixth Regiment is killed. 

November 12.—Colonel Bell occupies Tarlac, the Fili- 
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NEW TOWN HALL AT KIMBERLEY. 


pino capital, without opposition, Aguinaldo having es- 
caped....Maj. John A. Logan, of the Thirty-third Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and 6 enlisted men are killed near San 
Jacinto in an engagement with insurgents. 

November 18.—General MacArthur, continuing to ad- 
vance northward in Luzon, occupies the towns of Ge- 
rona, Panique, and Movcada. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 23.—Governor Roosevelt announces the ap- 
pointment of a special commission to draw up a statute 
for the unification of the New York State school sys- 
tem....Richard Croker takes personal charge of the 
Tammany campaign in New York City. 

October 25.—In his message to the Georgia Legisla- 
ture Governor Candler discusses the subjects of crime 
and mob violence. 

October 30.—The Philippine commission holds its first 
meeting in Washington....The New York City budget 
for 1900 is approved. 

October 31.—Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy testifies before 
the Mazet committee in New York City concerning the 
Ramapo Water Company. 

November 2.—The Philippine commission presents a 
unanimous preliminary report to President McKinley. 


November 7.—Elections are held in 12 States; Ohio, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and Kentucky (on the face of the 
returns) elect Republican governors; Maryland and 
Mississippi elect Democratic governors ; Pennsylvania 
elects the Republican candidate for State treasurer ; 
South Dakota elects the Republican candidates for 
judicial offices; Nebraska elects the fusion (Dem.- 
Pop.) candidate for judge of the Supreme Court; Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Iowa elect 
Republican legislatures ; Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia elect Democratic legislatures ; 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco elect Dem- 
ocratic mayors; Albany, N. Y., elects a Republican 
mayor. 


Following are the names of the governors-elect : 


Iowa (reélected)...........65. ..ee+- Leslie M. Shaw. 

on the face of 
Kentucky..... dae | the sehurne { W.S. Taylor. 
MOTVIGNG i). 6sices;<0% Reus tse sie ... John Walter Smith. 
Massachusetts ............4- saizie ak . W. Murray Crane. 
MIDRIB Bs 3.0 5.65 5.6 5.c,;56.5,6563 405s H. L. Longino. 
MAO 56:00 02a s.o.0esiotrnciste wae daeeprenre George K. Nash. 


November 15.—Secretary Gage announces the willing- 
ness of the Government at Washington to purchase, 
within the next two weeks, $25,000,000 of United 
States bonds of the issues falling due in 1904 and 1907, 
with a view to relieving the stringency of the money 
market. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


October 21.—The Ontaria cabinet is reconstructed.... 
President Andrade, of Venezuela, disbands his troops. 
October 23.—Gen. Cipriano Castro, leader of the Ven- 
ezuelan insurgents, is warmly received in Caracas. 
October 24.—The Czechs cause disorderly scenes in 
the Austrian Reichsrath....The last session of the 
present New Zealand Parliament closes....General 
Castro forms a Venezuelan government....Colonel 
Pando, Federalist, is elected president of Bolivia. 
October 25.—Forty-three Russian government officials 
at Sebastopol are arrested on charges of fraud and cor- 
ruption. 





MR. F. W. REITZ. 
(Transvaal state secretary.) 


October 27.—Sir H. S. Northcote, M.P., is appointed 
governor of Bombay in succession to Lord Sandhurst. 

October 28.—Gen. José Manuel Hernandez leads an 
insurrection against the new Castro government in 
Venezuela. 

November 11.—The French Senate, by a vote of 157 to 
91, declares itself competent to try the conspiracy cases. 
~ November 12.—Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, is surren- 
dered to General Castro after heavy fighting. 

November 13.—The complete defeat of the Colombian 
insurgents is announced. 

November 14.—The French Chamber of Deputies and 
the Italian Parliament are opened. 
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November 16.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 340 to 215, declares confidence in the govern- 
ment on the question of the conspiracy trials. 

November 18.—M. Dérouléde is sentenced by the high 
court at Paris to three months’ imprisonment for in- 
suiting President Loubet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 23.—William P. Lord, of Oregon, is appointed 
United States minister to Argentina, to succeed Wil- 
liam T. Buchanan, resigned. 

October 24.—The United States and Russia reach an 
agreement to submit to arbitration the claims growing 
out of the seizure of American sealing vessels in Bering 
Sea by Russian officials. 

October 30.—A guinaldo refuses to surrender the Span- 
ish prisoners held by the Filipino insurgents. 

November 7.—Representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany at Washington sign a 
treaty providing for the arbitration of Samoan claims 
for damages resulting from naval and military opera- 
tions in the spring of 1899, and naming as arbitrator 
King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. 

November 8.—An agreement by which Great Britain 
.cedes her Samoan interests to Germany, while Tutuila 
and other small islands go to the United States, is offi- 
-cially announced in London and Berlin....The Czar of 
Russia and the Emperor of Germany hold a conference 
at Potsdam. 

November 13.—The first port in the Chinese province 
of Hu-Nan is opened to foreign trade. 

November 18.—Chief Justice Chambers, of Samoa, 
resigns. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 23.—The Belgian officer accused of the mur- 
‘der and cruel treatment of natives of the Congo Free 
State is sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude....The 
Pope receives 150 English and Irish pilgrims. 

October 25.—Admiral Sampson is presented with a 


sword by the State of New Jersey....Dr. Benjamin Ide 


Wheeler is inaugurated president of the University of 
California....A house in Washington, D. C., is pre- 


sented to Admiral Dewey. . 


October 26.—The British steamer Zurich founders off 
the coast of Norway and the crew of 17 men is lost, the 
captain alone being rescued....The will of the late Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt is made public....Gen. Leonard 
Wood, military governor of the province of Santiago de 
Cuba, issues an order establishing a training-school for 
the orphan sons of Cuban soldiers. 

October 28.—Columbia defeats Yale at football by a 
score of 5 to 0. 

November 2.—A sword is presented to Gen. Frederick 
Funston by the State of Kansas in recognition of his 
services in the Philippine campaign. 

November 6.—President McKinley appoints the gov- 
ernors of all the States a committee on the centennial 


‘celebration of the establishment of the capital of the 


United States at Washington. 
November 9.—Admiral Dewey is married in Wash- 
ington to the widow of Gen. William B. Hazen, U.S. A. 
November 10.—The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court decides to reduce the bond re- 





THE REUNITED DREYFUS FAMILY. 


quirement for the rapid transit contracts in New York 
City from $14,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

November 11.—General Brooke issues a proclamation 
for the observance of Thanksgiving Day in Cuba.... 
John M. Hall is elected president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, to succeed Charles P. 
Clark. 

November 14.—Steamers from the Mediterranean are 
held in quarantine at Trieste owing to the prevalence 
of the plague....A cigar manufacturing trust is or- 
ganized, with a capital of $10,000,000. 

November 15.—The Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, of 
Baltimore, accepts a call to succeed Dr. Henry van 
Dyke as pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York City. 

November 17.—At Port Said, Egypt, a monument is 
dedicated to De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez 
Canal. 

November 19.—The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs re- 
signs the pastorate of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a service of fifty-three years.... 
The Hamburg-American Line steamer Patria sinks off 
the Kentish coast. 
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THE LATE OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, 


OBITUARY. 


October 21.—Horace L. Hastings, author of anti-infi- 
del literature, 68....Maj. Guy Howard, U. S. A., on 
duty inthe Philippines. 

October 23.—Ex-Mayor Hugh H. Osgood, of Norwich, 
Conn., 78. 

October 25.—Grant Allen, the author and naturalist, 
52....Hon. Peter Mitchell, of Montreal, %6....Gen. 
Sir William Penn Symons, in command of the British 
forces around Dundee, South Africa, 56. 

October 27.—Brig.-Gen. Guy V. Henry, U.S. A., late 
military governor of Porto Rico, 60....Florence Mar- 
ryat (Mrs. Francis Lean), the novelist, 62. 

October 28.—Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the 
linotype process in type-setting, 45....John Codman 
Ropes, the military historian, 63....Sefior Gregorio 
Pinochet, Chilian minister of public works....Judge 
Henry C. Harris, of the Choctaw Nation. 

October 29.—George Bartle, the oldest clerk of the 
State Department at Washington and ‘ Keeper of the 
Great Seal,” 85.... Rev. Dr. Eustace Willoughby Speer, 
of Georgia. 

October 30.—William Henry Webb, the famous ship- 
builder, 88....Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 70. 

October 31.—Bishop Henry A. Neely, of the Maine 
Episcopal Diocese, 69....Rev. Dr. John Wesley Cra- 
croft, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


November 1.—Ex-Gov. Alvin Saunders, of Nebraska, 
82....Lieut.-Gen. Charles Wright Younghusband, of 
the British army, 78....Zamold Richards, first presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, 88.... 
James E. Kerrigan, New York politician, soldier, and 
adventurer, 71. 

November 3.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Louis de Goesbriand, 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Burlington, Vt., 83.... 
Rt. Rev. Paul Leopold Hoffner, bishop of Mayence, 70 
....Dr. Luther Dana Woodbridge, of Williams College. 

November 4.—Sir Josiah Ress, of Bermuda, 78.... 
Mayor Thomas E. Kinney, of Utica, N. Y., 58....Ervin 
Monroe Thoman, well-known crop statistician, 34. 

November 8.—Mgr. Nicholas Cantwell, of Philadel- 
phia, 87....Dr. Walter J. Hoffman, recently United 
States consul at Mannheim, Germany, 53....Jacob 
Bright, of Rochdale, England, 78....Winfield Smith, 
one of the early capitalists of Milwaukee. 

November 9.—Rev. Dr. Philip Nelson Meade, of Os- 
wego, N. Y., 55. 

November 12.—Maj. John A. Logan, U.S. V., on duty 
in the Philippines, 34. 

November 13.—Col. Henry Inman, author and ex- 
frontiersman, 62. 





ST. DEINIOL’S LIBRARY, HAWARDEN, AS IT WILL APPEAR 
WHEN COMPLETED. 


(Which is to house Mr. Gladstone’s famous library on the 
grounds of his estate, near Liverpool.) 


November 16.—Moritz Busch, the biographer of Bis- 
marck. 

November 17.—Col. Lawrence Kip, of New York City, 
63....George H. Chickering, the pianoforte manufac- 
turer. 

November 19.—Sir John William Dawson, the well- 
known Canadian geologist, 79. 


November 20.—Lady Salisbury. 
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FOREIGN CARTOONS ON THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 





A HITHERTO UNKNOWN MEISSONIER. 


“The morning of Waaterlouw (or its South African equivalent), 1900 (or possibly sooner).” Oom-Poleon reviews his “ Oude 
Gaard” before the battle.—From Punch (London). 


HE Transvaal war so pre- 
dominates in the Euro- 

pean illustrated press as the cur- 
rent theme for cartoonists that 
we have given the entire space 
of our caricature department 
this month to selections on that 
topic from the pictorial press of 
London, Berlin, Paris, Buda- 
pest, Munich, Amsterdam, and 
Zurich. In England, Punch is 
hot for the war. Mr. F. C. 
Gould, of the Westminster Ga- 
zette, is the foremost cartoonist 
on the other side. The cartoon- 
ists of the continental press are 
almost unanimous in their an- 
tagonisms to Great Britain. We 
have lately received cartoons 
from four distinct papers in 
Budapest (Hungary) all of them 











remarkably well drawn and : \ \ 

stingingly hostile to England. ~ 

The German and French papers CRRROORRED RIORT. 

are no less uncomplimentary to Oom-Poleon Boer-naparte on board the S. S. Highbury Castle on his way to St. 
the hated John Bull; but last Joseph, or some other secluded spot selected by the colonial secretary. 

year it was Uncle Sam who was From Punch (London.) 


the object of their reprobation. (With humble acknowledgments to Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.) 
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A WORD TO THE UNWISE. 


Joun Buu (to Orange Free State): “Stand aside, young 
man; I’ve no quarrel with you!*”*—From Punch (London). 


THE TRANSVAAL MAIDEN AND THE ENGLISH GORILLA. 
From the Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
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THE SITUATION. ~ — S 
BRITISH WORKMAN: “See that pink, THE LITTLE ‘‘ STAND-IN-THE-WAY’’ (APROPOS OF THE DELAGOA BAY ROUTE). 
Bill? That’s our’n. Seethat green? That’s Kritcer: “ Get off that box, Portugal!” 





their’n. It'll all be pink soon!” PORTUGAL: “ As soon as he gives me leave.” 
From Punch (London). From Amsterdammer, 
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WHY NOT? 


It is reported that President Krtiger is anxious to go to the front and fight. On the principle of ‘‘ Let those who make 
the quarrels be the only ones to fight,’”” why should not Mr. Chamberlain also take the field himself ? 


From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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MR. BULL BEGINS TO BE CRITICAL. 


Mr. Buty: * You should have had more men out there 
before you bluffed.” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “Oh, but we couldn’i, sir. Those 








dreadful Radicals—” HER MAJESTY’S KING JOE ON HIS WAR HORSE. 
Mr. Buty: ** Don’t tell me that—with your majority of (Suggested by sketch of King John at Her Majesty’s.) 
150, the fact is, you bluffed before you got your cards, From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


From the Westminster Budget (London) 




















MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GOLD CASKET. ; 


(A suggestion for the design of the gold casket which it is proposed to present to Mr. Chamberlain at the Guildhall.) 
From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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4 FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


How the Boer pictures the Englishman. How the Englishman thinks of the Boer. 
From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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TRIPPED UP. 


Notwithstanding John Bull’s armament, he finds himseli 
tripped up by little Kriiger.—From the Silhouette (Paris). 





THE LION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
There are are many hunters, but the chase will be arduous. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE NEW MACBETH. 


LADY MACBETH (BRITANNIA) TO MACBETH (CHAMBER- 
LAIN): “ All the perfumes of Arabia and all the gold of the 
THE ENGLISH-BOER FOOTBALL MATCH. Transvaal will not cleanse this little hand from the blood 

From the Bolond Ystok (Budapest). stains.’’—From the Kakas Mérton (Budapest.) 
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COUNTING THE VOTES—KELLOM SCHOOL, OMAHA. 


THE SCHOOL CITY—A METHOD OF PUPIL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


B fe principal business of one generation is 

the training of the next. If this fact were 
more commonly recognized, both privately and 
publicly, it is plain that individuals and commu- 
nities might apportion their time and their re- 
sources more wisely than they do. Civilization 
is a great heritage that ought not to be wasted 
in its transmission. Incidentally, we ought to 
add something to it as we pass it on; but the 
main thing is to preserve the unbroken continu- 
ity. New conditions may require the adoption 
of very different methods from time to time in 
the fulfillment of the great trust of training the 
rising generation, but the obligation does not 
change nor grow relatively less. 

The practical arts and handicrafts, with their 
priceless accumulation of technical methods, were 
for along time transmitted chiefly by virtue of 
the careful training which the son received from 
the father. At a later stage a part of the family 
responsibility for practical education was assumed 
by guilds, or tradesmen in their associated ca- 
pacity, and the apprentice system came into use. 
Still further social developments have, in con- 
siderable measure, caused the institution known 
as the school to begin more or less tentatively 
the work of giving to the rising generation the 


knowledge of tools and crafts that must somehow 
be perpetuated if we would avoid a gradual re- 
turn to barbarism. 

Now, just as the school has begun to increase 
its.functions in the direction of the practical arts 
and pursuits whereby men gain their livelihood, 
so also the conception of the functions of the 
school is broadening in various other directions. 
So far as the children of ordinary people were 
concerned, in former times the school had a very 
limited part to play. It was deemed important, 
as modern and more democratic ideas gained in- 
fluence, that the arts of reading and writing 
should not be confined to a very limited class. 
Thus in so far as the school was intended to 
serve a popular purpose, it was more commonly 
associated with the church ; and the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic had a close con- 
nection with the memorizing of the catechism, 
the inculcation of religious doctrine, and some 
training in practical conduct. 

Later on, however, the school came to be more 
completely differentiated, and its purpose was 
understood to be intellectual training. The com- 
munity was taught to attach very great faith to 
the institution of the public school, and to believe 
that parents ought to be willing to make uncom. 
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mon sacrifices for the sake of having their chil- 
dren instructed during as many years as possible 
in schools which taught not merely reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also grammar, geog- 
raphy, and other branches of knowledge. 

The results in a country like ours have not 
been as completely satisfactory as some of the 
ardent friends of universal education had antici- 
pated. It does not follow in the least, however, 
that universal education is undesirable, but only 
that the schools should be looked upon as an 
ever more important agency in the work of train- 
ing the young, and ought therefore to be effect- 
ive in a more symmetrical and complete way. 
If the greater part of the child life is to be spent 
in school, it is highly important to know that the 
school is really molding the child life for success- 
ful entrance upon the responsibilities of maturity. 
Those responsibilities are manifold, but they 





A YOUNG CITIZEN ON TRIAL. 
(Kellom School, Omaha.) 


may, for the most part, be grouped in several 
simple categories. 

They demand, first, the personal development 
of the individual child as regards mind and 
body. One purpose of the mental training is 
the positive acquisition of certain useful things, 
such as the reading and writing of the English 
language and the numerical computations that 
enter into every-day life. Beyond that the prin- 
cipal object of the intellectual training is the de- 
velopment of the powers of the child, so that his 
mind may grow naturally and normally and his 
faculties of perception and acquisition serve him 
in a proper and advantageous way. 

The school ought also to be promotive of the 





healthful and symmetrical bodily development of 
all the children whose names are on its rolls, and 
its failure in this regard should not be lightly 
condoned. 

There remain three sorts of knowledge and 
training that the school ought to promote toa 
marked degree. One of these has to do with 
conduct in the ordinary social relations. The 
principles of practical ethics, not merely for the 
sake of intellectual perception, but for the sake 
of their incorporation into the very texture of 
character, should be one of the foremost concerns 
of school life. This fact has come to be very 
widely recognized. 

Less widely accepted in practice, although now 
quite generally admitted in principle, is the duty 
of the school to play some important part in 
fitting the child for membership in the great pro- 
ducing community. All schools cannot teach 
the use even of the simplest tools, and much less, 
therefore, can they turn out skilled craftsmen. 
But all schools can at least be so conducted that 
they do not positively unfit their scholars for 
those very kinds of practical work by which it is 
certain that the great majority must obtain their 
livings when their school days are done. <A suc- 
cessful country teacher will not of necessity turn 
the district school into an agricultural college ; 
but it is true, nevertheless, that the wise country 
teacher will so train the boys and girls of the 
district that everything they learn will, in the 
most important sense, fit them for being better 
farmers and household economists. 

Finally, it has come to be widely admitted 
among teachers and the friends of common- 
school education that, in this country especially, 
the schools ought to have a great deal to do with 
the important task of rearing young citizens. It 
no longer needs any argument to secure accept- 
ance for the view that boys and girls in the 
schools onght not only to imbibe high ideals 
respecting the institutions of the country, but 
also that the spirit of patriotism should be en- 
couraged side by side with the inculcation of a 
great deal of practical knowledge about the 
duties and obligations of citizenship. 

But while propositions of this kind have been 
accepted as too reasonable upon their face to be 
disputed, it has not been so easy by any means to 
know just how in the best concrete way to teach 
patriotism and citizenship in the schools. Mere 
emotionalism about ‘the flag” and exaggerated 
eulogies of our institutions in this country—as 
if, somehow, they differed in kind as well as in 
degree from those of all other countries—may 
not, after all, be the best way in which to train 
up the kind of citizenship capable of meeting the 
problems that must press for solution. 
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What is really wanted is the true capacity for 
practical self-government. In the department . 
of morals or conduct we make good men and 
women not by inculcating maxims and precepts, 
but by training the child from infancy to render 
obedience to a well-instructed conscience, and to 
build firm character by daily striving to do the 
right and to avoid the wrong. In the depart- 
ment of economics and industry the child learns 
by doing. The carpenter’s principal training is 
obtained from practice in the use of tools—such 
practice, of course, being under proper guidance. 

In that great department of life whose duties 
and obligations are summed up in the word citi- 
zenship, it is not quite so commonly perceived 
that usefulness and success are also greatly de- 
pendent upon practice. All of our political insti- 
tutions in this country are built upon the one 
foundation principle of popular self-government. 
What we call our institutions is but an elaborate 
system for the orderly management of affairs 
under that primary principle. Self-government, 
to be successful for the community, requires the 
pronounced development of some very important 
qualities in the individual. In the first place 
there must be a developed sense of responsibility 
as respects common affairs. Where the individ- 
ual citizen lacks zeal, interest, and a deep sense 
of his own personal obligations there can be no 
proper administration of government on our dem- 
ocratic or republican plan. 

Besides this sense of responsibility, there must 
be a knowledge of the more important of the 
agencies and mechanisms of the government which 
it devolves upon the citizens to carry on in asuc- 
cessful way. The druggist may get on very well 
without any special knowledge of the trade of 
the machinist, and the machinist may know little 
or nothing of pharmacy ; but both ought to be 
sufficiently practical experts in the art of popular 
self-government not merely to feel an interest in 
the affairs of the community, but to be able, if 
called upon, to serve as a member of the city 
council, a commissioner on some administrative 
board, or even as mayor. 

Now, since in a country like ours good gov- 
ernment is a consideration of the highest prac- 
tical importance to everybody, it would seem 
manifest that training for good government 
should be of a practical sort, and that it should 
develop in the individual that capacity for wise 
political action as a citizen that his training 
in other regards develops in him for honorable 
behavior as a man and neighbor, or for the ob- 
taining of a livelihood in the practice of his trade 
or profession. It is the law in this country that 
the citizen does not enter upon the actual duties 
of citizenship until he is twenty-one years of age. 

















MR. WILSON L. GILL. 
(Originator of the School City.) 


We shall not pause to discuss the traditional and 
historical reasons for drawing the line just there. 
In practice it makes no great difference. The 
important thing is that when the young citizen 
reaches the legal age he shall have the keenest 
sort of sense of his responsibility, and shall also 
feel in himself the capacity for exercising the 
prerogatives of citizenship in an intelligent and 
valuable way. 

He ought, in short, to feel just as well fitted 
for taking up the part of a fully qualified citizen 
as a vigorous and capable young fellow feels to 
earn the wages of a journeyman when he has 
successfully served through the years of appren- 
ticeship at a trade which he hkes. But how is 
the young man to obtain the training which gives 
him practical fitness for the duties of citizen- 
ship? <A thoughtful and public-spirited gentle- 
man now living in New York, Mr. Wilson L. Gill 
by name, would answer this question without 
hesitation and with fullest conviction by saying 
that citizenship in a self-governing community 
should be developed by the practice of the prin- 
ciples of self-government from the earliest possi- 
ble age. Government has to do with the making 
and enforcing of rules and regulations for the 
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well-being of people associated together as a 
community of some sort. This is not intended 
as a theoretical or perfect definition of govern- 
ment, but as an off-hand one that will serve our 
immediate purposes. Just as the growth of 
character in the individual proceeds not from 
outward compulsion, but from the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of certain rules and principles of con- 
duct and their conscientious application to the 
every-day circumstances of life, so Mr. Gill 
would hold that the making of good citizenship 
is best promoted by the voluntary exercise of re- 
sponsibility in helping to shape rules for the 
common good, and in further endeavoring both 
to obey and to enforce such rules. 

Wherever, therefore, children in considerable 
numbers are habitually associated with one an- 
other under conditions which require some kind 
of government, Mr. Gill does not see why such 
a government should not be very largely shaped 
upon methods which would aid the children to 
develop by practice those habits and aptitudes 
that would make them excellent citizens of the 
larger community into which they must enter as 
members in after years. We can see no flaw 
in Mr. Gill’s reasoning, and in his practical sug- 
gestions based upon that reasoning we see every- 
thing to commend and encourage. 

The ordinary child comes into contact with 
government in three important ways. Earliest 
and most important, of course, is the parental 
or domestic government ; but that is a topic with 
which, just now, we will 
not concern ourselves. The 
other two are the govern- 
ment of the school and the 
government of the city, 
town, or neighborhood in 
which he lives. To the 
average child the govern- 
ment of the school appeals 
in a far more direct and ab- 
sorbing manner than the 
government of the neigh- 
borhood. Now, although 
in this country we have for 
a long time been emanci- 
pated from the idea that 
kings are divinely ordained 
to rule over us, and that 
good citizenship means sim- 
ply the submission to the 
arbitrary will of our superi- 
ors, the old notion of abso- 
lutism has, for the most 
part, remained unmodified 
in the government of 
schools. The pupils—that 


is to say the subjects—of the school government 
have no part either in the making of the school 
laws nor yet in their enforcement. 

In the ordinary school, as Mr. Gill would de- 
clare, the teacher is in the position of an absolute 
monarch. It has often been set forth by learned 
writers on political science that the ideal govern- 
ment for any nation or community is that of an 
enlightened and beneficent autocrat. And we 
must of course assume in this discussion that the 
teacher of a school has no other motive than the 
good of the scholars, and that his exercise of 
unlimited power is in the main both enlightened 
and beneficent. Nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the pupil the sckcol government is an 
arbitrary concern. Even if, on some grounds, 
the government of a wise and just autocrat might 
be greatly to the advantage of those living under 
it, every one will admit readily enough that such 
a government reduces the citizens to the position 
of infants, and that it is doing nothing to lift 
them to the plane of self-rule. 

If the political institutions under which we 
live were those of Russia or Turkey, it would 
obviously be exceedingly unwise to introduce 
Mr. Gill’s principles of self-government into the 
common schools. Unquestionable obedience to 
absolute authority ought under those circum- 
stances to be the condition in school life as well 
as in that of the larger community beyond the 
school-house walls. In this country, however, 
there is no resort to the government of an en- 
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lightened and beneficent czar. Ours is a govern- 
ment ‘‘of the people by the people;” and it 
will be better or worse according to the qualities 
of citizenship that individual members of the 
community possess. 


























HEALTH OFFICER READING A REPORT. 


Several years ago this Review explained the 
principles upon which a little community of poor 
children from the city had been organized on a 
farm in western New York into a boys’ common- 
wealth, known as the George Junior Republic, 
from the name of Mr. William R. George, who 
founded it. That republic continues to exist, 
and the experience of some five years has not 
caused its friends to lose any faith in its princi- 
ples. They have learned a good deal as to de- 
tails by experience. But they are more than 
ever convinced that if there is any value in popu- 
lar self-government for grown-up people, there 
is also value in popular self-government for chil- 
dren where such children are brought together 
in relations that necessitate some kind of govern- 
ing organization. 

Mr. Gill, some years ago, took the lead in 
organizing a movement entitled the Patriotic 
League. According to its own declaration, this 
league was organized ‘‘to proclaim the necessity 
for systematic instruction in citizenship in the 
schools and out of them ; to cultivate the knowl- 
edge of American principles, laws, history, and 
progress ; and to instill American ideas into the 
minds and hearts of Americans, native and 
adopted, of both sexes and of all ages, sects, and 
parties.’ For a number of years Mr. Gill has 
edited a monthly periodical called Our Country, 
adapted particularly for use in the hands of 


teachers as a guide for instructing their pupils in 
the facts and principles of American history and 
government. All this was well in its way from 
the start, and it has lost none of its value; but 
Mr. Gill’s devotion to the idea of training in citi- 
zenship has led him to the advocacy of some- 
thing else which does not supersede in any man- 
ner the instruction in principles and methods of 
American government, but which greatly aids 
the pupil in the real understanding of all such 
things. His newer idea is fairly well summed 
up in the designation ‘‘ School City.” This, how- 
ever, might convey a very limited impression or 
a wholly wrong one without explanation. 

Mr. Gill looks at a school in an American 
town as a community of young people associated 
with one another and with their teachers for pur- 
poses having to do with their right training and 
development. He proposes that for certain pur- 
poses the school shall organize itself voluntarily 
on self-governing principles, taking as the form 
of its organization a model provided by the 


























INSPECTING A DRAIN. 


larger government of the city or town in which 
the school is situated. It is not necessary that 
the school organization should conform in all 
details to the municipal government; for evi- 
dently it would not require so many or so diverse 
departments. But it is plain that the main out- 
lines of a city government could readily enough 
be adopted. The most obvious thing as the 
starting-point is the holding of elections. Thus 
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citizens whom they arrest. 
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HOLDING COURT. 


the whole school may choose one of the older 
and more experienced boys for mayor, and in 
doing so it may follow the electoral mechanism 
in a general way that is provided for the election 
of the mayor of the city. 

Each class or each school-room may be con- 
sidered a separate ward or division entitled to a 
certain amount of representation in the school’s 
common council or board of aldermen. This 
council meets at stated times and makes certain 
rules or laws. The proper enforcement of these 
rules requires the appointment of a police force 
and also the election or appointment of judges 
before whom the policemen bring the offending 


It is not expected that the 
establishment of a School 
City in a given school will 
supersede the functions of 
the school board or of the 
teachers. But it is, on the 
other hand, expected that it 
will very greatly modify the 
management of the school 
on its disciplinary or gov- 
ernmental side, and that it 
will also have a really im- 
portant bearing upon edu- 
cational methods and results 
if fairly and patiently tried. 
One of the greatest practical 
difficulties under. ordinary 
circumstances in maintain- 
ing good school government 
arises from the fact that the 
best sentiment of the school 
is of so little practical use on 
the side of the governing 
authority. 


The typical good boy in school sees all sorts of 
misconduct end violation of rules going on about 
him, but it is no part of his business to interfere, 
because hy is neither directly nor indirectly con- 
cerned with the government of the school. He 
cannot report to the teacher, because that would 
put him in the position of a gratuitous spy and 
tell-tale on his fellows. But where the self-gov- 
erning system is introduced and every boy as- 
sumes a part of the responsibility for the good 
order of the institution, the situation is revolu- 
tionized at once. Law being self-imposed must 
be maintained by the united effort of all. 

Thus a teacher under the ordinary system 
of school government is practically powerless to 
suppress such offenses as profanity on the 
playgrounds; but under Mr. Gill’s system a 
rule against profanity having been deliberately 
adopted and promulgated as one of the laws of 
the School City, the offender is at once arrested, 
brought before the court, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. The sentence probably would be 
nothing worse than remaining after school and 
working out ten sums in long division. But the 
public opinion of the school, followed. up by such 
prompt measures, would do more to abolish pro- 
fanity in ten days than the best teacher could 
probably do in a year. 

The same observations would apply to the of- 
fense of cheating in examinations. Where the 
young citizens under Mr. Gill’s system take it 
upon themselves to detect and suppress such of- 
fenses, the teacher may be sure enough that the 
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PRINTING BALLOTS AND VOTING AT ELECTION—TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE. 


best sentiment of the school will prevail. In the 
University of Virginia and some other institu- 
tions of the South what is known as the ‘+ honor 
system ” has always prevailed, and the professors 
have not concerned themselves in the least with 
such matters as cheating in examinations or other 
offenses having to do with the upright and gen- 
tlemanly behavior of the students. The students 
having assumed full responsibility for the right 
conduct of the student body in all such matters 
relating to themselves, the enforcement of high 
standards is more perfect than in any other in- 
stitutions perhaps in the world. It is to very 
much the same principle in human nature that 
Mr. Gill’s School City appeals. 

These remarks are not based merely upon the 
theory of the School City, but upon results that 
have been attained in a number of instances 
where the plan has been put to the test of prac- 
tice. . We shall allude to some of those instanes 
in subsequent paragraphs. Meanwhile a few 
further observations as to the general advan- 
tages of the plan of the School City may not be 
amiss. The scheme has in it all that is fascinat- 
ing for children in a play, with the further point 
in its favor that it is not, after all, a mere play- 
ing at government, but is, so far as it goes, a 
real and serious thing. And yet its analogies 
appeal to the child's ‘natural fondness fur imita- 
tion and make-believe. 


Thus wherever the School City is tried the 
periodical election of officers awakens more in- 
tense interest than the most exciting ball game. 
A part of this interest undoubtedly is due to the 
pleasure children get from playing at the pursuits 
of their elders. But no less important as an ele- 
ment in the intense interest the children take in 
the matter is the palpable fact that the officers to 
be elected have a very real part to perform in the 
ordering of the every-day affairs of the school 
community. There are always numerous candi- 
dates for appointment on the school police force ; 
and this is owing doubtless to the normal in- 
stinct that impels children to play at being 
policemen, firemen, or other familiar function- 
aries. But the larger interest in the matter 
doubtless grows out of the fact that the school 
policemen make real arrests for real offenses. 
The trials of the arrested offenders involve the 
enforcement, of real rules and regulations that 
the school community has adopted for its own 
well-being. The sentences that are pronounced 
by the court mean real punishment of some kind 
that is no more a part of a children’s game than 
are the punishments meted out under the munici- 
pal government to disorderly persons arraigned 
before the police magistrates. 

It is not by any means intended in this article 
to show just how far the School City may be 
allowed to go in this business of self-govern- 
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ment. This, of course, must be largely deter- 
mined by experience under the most favorable 
auspices. There ought to be no haste about the 
adoption of a system of this kind. Its princi- 
ples would better be applied and its details 
worked out in a given city under some one 
school principal who is sufficiently interested to 
make a success of it, in spite of obstacles and 
difficulties, than simultaneously throughout all 
the schools. When once it has been brought to 
a high degree of success under favorable circum- 
stances in a given school, the experiment be- 





STUDENTS’ POLLING PLACE— HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 


comes feasible for the guidance of other schools 
and safe working plans can be formulated. 

As our population is massing to an ever- 
increasing extent in towns and cities, the life 
of the individual is affected at a multiplied 
number of points by that of others. There fol- 
lows the necessity of close organization for a 
great number of purposes ; and it further results 
that man becomes in an ever-deepening sense a 
social animal. If the man be a skilled workman 
he is presumably a member of a trade union 
which is organized and run on self-governing 
principles. If religiously inclined he belongs to 
a congregation which, to a greater or less extent, 
is a democratic body ordering its own common 
affairs on American principles of self-govern- 
ment. He is likely to belong to a building and 
loan association, a mutual benefit society, a 





social club, a militia organization, a secret 
society or a lodge of some kind, and perhaps 
still other groups of a social, industrial, political, 
or neighborhood nature, each one of which, in 
its own sphere, rests upon principles of voluntary 
association and self-government, with acquies- 
cence in the properly ascertained will of the 
majority. 

Thus in other relations besides those which 
concern him as a citizen voting for public officers 
and participating in the conduct of local and 
general government, it is greatly to the interest 
of the growing boy that he 
have developed in him while 
young the intellectual and 
moral capacity for associated 
action. Touching the fail- 
ure of many attempts at in- 
dustrial codperation, we have 
been accustomed to hear it 
said, not without some de- 
gree of truth, that the whole 
trouble is due to the fact 
that ‘‘the codperative man” 
is not yet born. In other 
words, the successful man- 
agement of strictly codépera- 
tive or mutual enterprises 
involves a capacity for self- 
government, _ self-restraint, 
patient and courteous sub- 
mission to the principles of 
the rule of the majority, and 
habitual regard for the rights 
and welfare of others that 
the average man does not 
now possess. 

But these qualities, that 
would enable men to live 
and work harmoniously on 
terms of equality with their fellows in enterprises 
of a coéperative nature, are really the same qual- 
ities that need development for the best exercise 
of the duties of American citizenship. In schools 
where the school books are public property and 
are freely furnished to the pupils, what better 
training for responsible citizenship in after-life 
could there be than to throw upon the self-gov- 
erning organization of the pupils themselves the 
responsibility for the proper care and use of the 
text-books ? And, in like manner, what better 
way could be found for bringing about a suitable 
regard for the buildings, grounds, and other ap- 
purtenances of the school property ? 

The practice of self-government, more quickly 
than anything else, corrects a wrong attitude 
toward law and authority. It is in countries 
where government is far less popular than in the 
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MR. C. W. FRENCH. 
(Principal Hyde Park High School, Chicago.) 


United States that the masses of workingmen 
are always instinctively ‘‘ agin’ the gov’ment.” 
When such men come to America and after the 
probationary period find themselves possessed of 
all the political privileges that belong to the most 
highly favored, their attitude toward civil author- 
ity is rapidly changed. 

In like manner, one of the most conspicuous 
results of self-governing ex- 


greatly aids the children to understand the na- 
ture of the practical duties of the municipal 
officers, and affords an excellent beginning for 
instruction in the principles of good municipal 
housekeeping and honest and intelligent admin- 
istration. The School City may well have its own 
board of health—concerned with many little mat- 
ters that relate to the cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness of the school environment and watchful 
against all offenders. Naturally, the introduc- 
tion of a system like this calis for some enthusi- 
asm and for willingness to get out of the old ruts ; 
but the idea has been shown to be capable of 
very successful application. 

The first practical attempt at the formation of 
one of these school cities on Mr. Gill’s plan was 
in the summer of 1897, in one of the vacation 
schools of New York, where most of the children 
were of foreign birth or parentage. The general 
model of organization was that of the Greater 
New York. The departments that were most 
highly developed were those of police and cleans- 
ing. Colonel Roosevelt was at that time presi- 
dent of the police board and Colonel Waring 
was at the head of the cleansing department, 
and these two gentlemen, and Mayor Strong as 
well, gave countenance and encouragement to 
the plan of the School City, and the newspapers 
gave the subject due attention. 

The methods of the Junior Republic were 
having great exploitation at that time in the . 
New York newspapers, several country colonies 
of city boys having been organized for the sea- 
son on the plan of Mr. George's little community 
at Freeville. The adaptation of some of the 
same ideas to the vacation schools that were 





periments among children, 
as shown in the Junior Re- 
public and in the School 
City undertakings, has been 
the changed attitude of a 
great many children toward 
policemen, sanitary officers, 
and others who exercise gov- 
erning authority. From 
their own experience in the 
school governments the rea- 
sonableness and the neces- 
sity of organization become 
clear to their minds. They 
come to understand the na- 
ture of law and to appreciate 
the fact that liberty in the 
right sense has no quarrel 
with law and government. 
The experience of the 
School City, furthermore, 
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opened in town for the benefit of the girls and 
boys who could not go to the country was the 
happy and fruitful idea of Mr. Gill. This move- 
ment was intimately associated with the well- 
known development under Colonel Waring’s 
leadership of the organization of East Side school 
children as auxiliary to the work of the street 
cleaning department. Its influence was widely 
spread by the press. 

One of the most successful applications of the 
School City idea has been made in the Hollings- 
worth School in Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Annie I. McCormick, the supervis- 
ing principal of that school. Mr. Gill’s ideas 
had commended themselves strongly to Mr. 
Simon Gratz, for many years the president of 
the Philadelphia school board, and Mr. Gratz 
determined that the plan should be tried and 
made a success in one school. ‘+ After such a 
demonstration,’’ said Mr. Gratz, ‘‘ there will be 
no excuse for any one else to make a failure of 
it; and when we put it into other schools we 
shall hold the principals responsible for its suc- 
cess.’ Mr. Gratz now testifies that the first 
attempt has been entirely satisfactory, and that 
the school authorities are ready to have it taken 
up in other schools. 

The girls are taken into the system on equal 
terms with the boys in this Philadelphia School 
City, and the charter provides for a mayor, 
twelve councilmen, three magistrates, a chief of 
police, six policemen, one director of public 
safety, and one of public works. The mayor, 
councilmen, and magistrates remain in office 
throughout the schooi term, but policemen are 
elected every two weeks. The city ordinances 
have been made from time to time as needs have 
been recognized. Thus the ordinances forbid 
profanity and the use of bad words, writing on 
the walls, ‘‘throwing of papers, pretzels, Nats, 
banana, apple, or orange skins, stones or mud.” 
‘¢ Cleanliness is to be observed when in the yard 
or in the school-room, and citizens must be 
clean.”” Fighting is prohibited, and in place of 
it the boy who has a grievance against another 
may take his complaint to a school magistrate, 
who may either settle it or refer it to the coun- 
cils and mayor. 

Such are a few of the rules. The others are 
like unto them in that they have to do with mat- 
ters of a thoroughly practical nature. Among 
the punishments v:sited upon offenders in the 
Hollingsworth School by their own magistrates 
are detention after school with the obligation of 
cleaning slates, washing blackboards, sharpening 
pencils, doing long division examples, or working 
out other tasks. The boys themselves declare 
that since they have had the School City they 


have had very much better order in the school. 
The young citizens are as a rule very discrimi- 
nating in their choice of officers and clear-headed 
and firm in their sense of justice. Last winter 
some of the Hollingsworth boys in fun, rather 
than in malice, snowballed an Italian boy on the 
way home from school, and, as it happened, 
scarred his face. A complaint was made, and 
after an inquiry in the school it turned out that 
five boys had participated in the snowballing, all 
of whom confessed it, and three of whom proved 
to be holders of important offices in the School 
City. The situation was a delicate and difficult 
one. Miss McCormick told the story to the as- 
sembled school and then asked the five to come 
forward. ‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘ you may choose 
your own punishments.”” With drooping head 
and tears in his eyes the director of public safety 
declared that he thought he ought to be deprived 
of his office. A member of the select council 
chose the same punishment, and the magistrate 
similarly declared that he ought to be deposed. 
The other two culprits, not holding any official 
positions, asked that Miss McCormick should as- 
sign their punishments. The three boys who 
had thus chosen to be retired te private life had 
unquestionably inflicted upon themselves the most 
severe punishment that could have been named. 
Miss McCormick appreciated this fact, and her 
sympathy for the three led her to make an ap- 
peal to the assembled citizens for clemency and 
for the reinstatement of the trio. 

But the body of citizens did not take this sen- 
timental view of the matter. They were unani- 
mous in voting ‘‘no.” It is not likely that, they 
had any grudges against the three boys whatso- 
ever; but their sense of the necessity of main- 
taining order and discipline under the laws of the 
School City was so great that they felt it neces- 
sary that punishment should be enforced and 
sentences literally executed. 

A representative school in which a system of 
self-government has been established with marked 
results is the Hyde Park High School of Chicago. 
The Hollingsworth School of Philadelphia, of 
which we have just spoken, is made up of pri- 
mary and grammar school children, and the high 
offices are held by lads of apparently ten or 
twelve years of age. The Hyde Park High 
School, of course, is composed of older pupils, 
and the system is worked out on a more mature 
and elaborate scale. To these high-school boys 
there is no particular fascination in the idea of 
being a policeman, and instead of a police de- 
partment this school has a department of public 
order. 

As Mr. French, the principal of the school, 
explains, this is about the only department of 
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the School City that has a different name from 
that used in the municipal government of Chi- 
cago. There are 1,500 pupils in the Hyde Park 
school. As public schools go, it has always been 
better than the average. Nevertheless, before 
the introduction of the School City plan, the num. 
ber of cases of discipline presented to the prin- 
cipal amounted to an average of about 300 a 
year. One practical result of the School City has 
been to reduce the number of such cases to a 
small percentage. Mr. French calls attention 
to the fact that the new system has had a most 
beneficial effect upon the teachers. It has so 
entirely emancipated them from the mere work 
of keeping order that they can devote themselves 
wholly to the work of instruction; and the 
increase in efficiency is evident on the part of 
every teacher 

Mr. French has said of the work in his school 
that ‘‘while these powers are ‘intrusted to the 
student, it is with the distinct understanding 
that if they are abused or misapplied the princi- 
pal or teachers will immediately intervene.” He 
goes on to say: 


It is expressly stated in the charter that the prin- 
cipal shall be ev-officio member of the council and of 
all committees and courts, and, if necessary, his au- 
thority may overrule them all, so that the whole system 
is fully safeguarded in all its details. So far, however, 
there has been but little occasion for him to intervene, 
and then only in minor points. 


Mr. French is an educator of much breadth 
of view; and Mr. Henry W. Thurston, the 
teacher of sociology in his school, has codperated 
at every point in the development of the system. 
These men do not think of school government as 
existing primarily for the sake of keeping order 
from day to day, but for the more important pur- 


pose of developing the right qualities of what we 
may term social character—those qualities that 
fit one to live usefully and well in the varied re- 





MR. R. J. O’HANLON. 


(Principal Twenty-first District School, Milwaukee.) 


lationships of life. A teacher in this school 
writes to us as follows : 


Mr. French sent you our constitution. Its practical 
working creates an atmosphere which permeates the 
building and class-rooms. <A very pertinent illustra- 
tion from my own experience arose one day when I 
came to my recitation several minutes late. The class 
had chosen one of their number to take charge and 
work was proceeding in as orderly fashion as usual. It 

is remarkable how the pupils choose the mate 
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of character and ability to be in authority over 
them, and even more remarkable to note how, 
in the few instances when a weaker one has 
been chosen, he has risen to the occasion and 
developed resources little anticipated by his in- 
structors. 


It is an evidence of the real value of the 
notion of self-government that underlies 
the plan of the School City that this Chi- 
cago instance, which may be taken as the 
most noteworthy one, was developed on the 
ground, with only casual knowledge of the 
very limited experiment in the Norfolk 
Street vacation school in New York. It 
proved to be enough that an experienced 
and enthusiastic educator should have re- 
ceived the suggestion. It was not neces- 
sary to superimpose any particular plan. 
It is true, nevertheless, that other high 
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schools proposing to adopt these ideas would now 
be wise to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
experience of the pioneers. 

Three years ago the idea had been put forth 
as an ingenious suggestion. Men like Mr. French 
have transformed this good idea into a body of 
practical educational experience. ‘+I got my 
first idea of the municipal form,” writes Mr. 
French, ‘*from some vacation school in New 
York.” He proceeds to say that he is now 
using it in such a way ‘‘as to acquaint the 
pupils with the principal functions of city govern- 
ment.” ‘*We are thus able to teach most 
effectively lessons in seciology, civics, and ethics, 
as well as to secure a better self-control on the 
part of the pupil, and hence better order.”’ 

Mr. French informs us that widespread inter- 
est throughout the West has been created by the 
success of the School City in the Hyde Park High 
School, and that the plan has now been adopted 
in many other Western towns and cities. Among 
the larger places mentioned are St. Paul and 
Denver. We shall make some allusion in a sub- 
sequent paragraph to the application of the idea 
in Omaha, and meanwhile attention may well be 
called to the work of another Chicago principal, 
Mr. John T. Ray, of the John Crerar School. 

While Mr. French has led the way in the 
application of the idea of pupil self-government 
in high schocls, Mr. Ray has been especially 
successful in adapting it to elementary or gram- 


mar schools. In writing to us he remarks : 


With younger children the machinery of govern- 
ment has to be more simple, as the pupils’ minds are 
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less mature. Personal self-control and personal influ- 
ence in the control of others for the common good of 
all is the keynote. Next comes the trusting of the 





MR, JOHN T. RAY. 


(Principal John Crerar School, Chicago.) 


pupils. All surveillance is removed, and the pupils are 
taught to regulate their own conduct. While the ‘Ray 
plan,” as it is known here in the West, is modeled 
somewhat after the plan of a city, , 
we do not use the same terms for 
our officers’ titles, as to many peo- 
ple the titles alderman, etc., are 
objectionable. They like the more 
dignified old Roman terms of “ citi- 
zen” and “tribune.” There is lit- 
tle in the name, however ; itis the 
principle of self-government that 
is sought to be taught effectively. 

Mr. Ray pays the highest 
tribute to the success of Pro- 
fessor French’s plan, and de- 
clares that it ought to be 
adopted in all the high schools 
of the city. He informs us 
that some twenty of the gram- 
mar schools are trying self- 
government in Chicago upon 
a plan more or less like his 
own in the John Crerar School. 
The Ray plan throws responsi- 
bility upon the children, and, 
without attempting to imitate 
the mechanism of a municipal 
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government, provides them with a simple system 
of self-rule based upon elections and the will of 
the majority. 

The John Crerar School has about 800 pupils, 
and the experiment has been in operation for 
some three years. It has been taken up by a 
number of the largest and most successful schools 
of Chicago and by hundreds of individual teach- 
ers in other of the Chicago schools. Mr, Ray 
says that about 50,000 children in various parts 
of the United States are now being successfully 
governed by this plan. These comprise a great 
many schools in Illinois and Indiana and in the 
Pacific coast States, with others scattered through 
the middle West. The notices of Mr. Ray's 
plan in the educational papers have brought him 
a flood of inquiries from all parts of the country. 

‘While this,” he writes, ‘‘is complimentary 
to the plan, it is more significant in showing how 
auxious educators are to get some plan of teach- 
ing in a practical way the duties of citizenship, 
and of turning out of our schools self-governing 
boys and girls.” Mr. Ray thinks it interesting 
to note the fact that outside of Chicago his plan 
has attracted most attention on the Pacific coast 
and in the South. He is strongly of the opinion 
that Mr. Gill’s plan of the School City, in all its 
details, can be applied to older children, as in 
high schools and academies, but not so well to 
elementary schools. This, of course, does not 
affect the principle of self-government, upon 
which Mr. Ray and Mr. Gill would be in entire 
agreement. In Mr. Ray’s plan a very large and 
important use is made of pins and badges, which 
have been carefully designed, and the wearing of 
which confers not only honor and dignity, but 
also substantial rights and privileges. 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, Chicago's distin- 
guished superintendent of schools and head of 
the board of education, wrote to us last month 
as follows : 


Under the surveillance of careful principals, the 
pupil government plan works extremely well. In any 
hands whatever it works well in the majority of cases. 
It is necessary, however, to use considerable care in 
launching and working it, because grave cases now and 
then arise in almost every school, the handling of 
which cannot be safely trusted to children. Thedanger 
in such cases is not that school pupils will be too lenient 
with their offending fellows, but that they will be too 
severe. In grave matters of this sort the principal of 
the school and the teachers need to keep watch of pupil 
administration. With the limitations thus indicated I 
thoroughly approve of pupil government and should be 
glad to see the system widely introduced. 


Dr. Andrews says that ‘‘there is no doubt 
that the tendency is toward a more and more 
general use of the system in some form, although 
few schools have gone so far in the matter as the 
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Hiyde Park High or the John Crerar. The 
exact form in which the principle is applied 
varies with the schools. In all our schools, with- 
out exception, the pupils are trusted much more 
than was formerly the case.” 

No experiment in the direction of the self- 
governing school has had so much newspaper 
fame as that which some two years ago was 
established by Principal R. J. O’Hanlon in the 
district school of the Twenty-first Ward of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. O'Hanlon is one of the most talent- 
ed, successful, and enthusiastic educators of the 
entire Northwest. He is widely known for the 
important part which he played in the intro- 
duction of manual training into the Milwaukee 
schools. He was exactly the right man to take 
up the plan of the School City, because he had 
been working at the teaching of civil govern- 
ment upon practical lines for a number of years. 
After about a year and a half of highly success- 
ful operation, his School City was stopped as the 
result of a very absurd tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions about its character and results. Most of 
the opposition to it was entirely sincere, but its 
intensity was in the ratio of its entire lack of a 
correct understanding of the facts. Milwaukee, 














HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 


as every one knows, is largely a German city. 
Mr. O'Hanlon happens to be a Roman Catholic, 
whose name would suggest an Irish origin. It is 
uncommonly easy in Milwaukee to get school ques- 
tions befogged in an atmosphere of controversy, 
arising more or less plainly from differences 
of religion, language, or nationality. Mr. O’Han- 
lon’s opponents went so far as to prevent his 
reélection to his position as a school principal. 
He has now, however, been reinstated, and the 
school board, upon further inquiry, will hardly 
wish to prevent the continuance in Milwaukee of 
so sound and useful a plan of pupil self-govern- 
ment as Mr, O'Hanlon is conspicuously qualified 
to carry on. The general cause of the School 
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City was prejudiced in some quarters by the silly 
and grotesque accounts of Mr. O’Hanlon’s ex- 
periment that were published even in certain 
reputable newspapers of the East. 

In Omaha Miss Anna Foos, the principal of 
the Kellom Grammar School, has been for the 
past two years carrying on a School City, with a 
degree of success which the superintendent of 
education, Mr. Pearse, has commended in high 
terms. ‘he experiment began in one room, and 
in the second year it was extended to six rooms. 

The extent to which this plan is now making 
its way throughout the schools of the country, 
Kast and West, is only faintly suggested in the 
instances we have thus cited. The idea has the 
cordial approval of the board of education of 
New York City, and is making its way gradu- 
ally in that metropolis, as well as in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere in the East. Some weeks ago, for 
instance, it was begun in an Kast Side New 
York school, under the principalship of Miss 
Baum, where the pupils are chiefly Russian Jews. 
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Those watching the matter are enthusiastic over 
the results already visible. 

In October a beginning was made in Columbus 
and Cleveland, Ohio, and also in that model 
suburban village of East Cleveland which Mr. 
Bolton described in this Review last month. 
The school authorities of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
also this autumn inaugurated the plan in one of 
their schools. 

The School City marks a radical change in the 
theory and practice of school goverument. It 
is, however, to be. regarded as a result rather 
than as a cause. The leaders of educational re- 
form have long been preparing the ground, and 
these practical ways of teaching the child to ac- 
quire the habit of good social conduct have fol- 
lowed in due order. Something of this kind 
might, it would seem, with excellent results be 
adapted to the uses of the remodeled school sys- 
tems of Cuba and Porto Rico, where self-gov- 
ernment and the duties of citizenship need to be 
inculcated above all else. 
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WAGNER IN AMERICA. 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 
(Author of ‘“‘ Wagner’s Life and Works.”) 


Ae Wagener never was in this coun- 

try, the possibility of his coming over here 
is referred to often in his published correspond- 
ence. In fact, he made America a stand-and- 
deliver argument with his friends, several times 
threatening to forever put aside his ‘‘ Ring of 
the Nibelung”’ and to cross the ocean to earn a 
competency unless they contributed to his support. 

That Wagner regarded America as a gold mine 
well worth exploitation by foreign artists appears 
from a letter which in 1848 he wrote to Franz 
Loebmann, music director at Riga, whose brother 
wanted financial assistance to go to America with 
an orchestra. Wagner advised Loebmann to as- 
sist his brother. He instances the case of a 
German musician who went to America as a 
poor man and in a very short time was in receipt 
of an excellent income; adding that a whole 
orchestra would certainly be still more lucky, 
for ‘¢in a country where villages are constantly 
growing into cities in five years there can be no 
lack of opportunities for the settlement of whole 
bands of musicians.”’ Could anything be more 
deliciously naive than this last quotation? Im- 
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‘THE LATE ANTON SEIDL. 
(Greatest of Wagnerian conductors in America.) 


agine the opportunities for the ‘settlement of 
whole bands of musicians” in a country where 
the programme of a serious concert given in the 
largest city of the land contained the printed 
warning: ‘‘No gentleman will be permitted to 
wear his hat in the room during the evening. 
Standing on the seats is strictly prohibited.” 

















RICHARD WAGNER. 


Only a year later Wagner was writing to his 
friends, Ferdinand Heine, actor and costumer 
at the Royal Theater in Dresden, and Wilhelm 
Fisher, chorus master of the same house, about 
going to America himself. The Heines had a 
son in America whom they were thinking of 
joining. ‘* When you arrive in America,” Wag- 
ner writes from Zurich in September, 1849, ‘‘ who 
knows but what I shall appear to meet you from 
the direction of Kamchatka, through which ter- 
ritory I may have been able to smuggle myself 
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by way of Siberia should the Russians have set 
things to rights here? Receive me kindly and, 
as an American republican, do not give me the 
cold shoulder should I happen to appear before 
you in my shabby Saxon uniform.” 

A letter to Fisher, undated, but probably writ- 
ten about the same time, also refers to the possi- 
bility of his joining the Heines. ‘I hear,” he 
writes, ‘‘that the Heines are still thinking of 
America. I, too, have been invited to go there, 
but for the present have been obliged to decline. 
However, America hovers before me as a possi- 
ble money source, if it comes to the point of 
aiming only at the possibility of a small fortune. 

Either here or there I shall then become 
a philistine and bid the world go ahead. Here 
I would play at being a philistine with you, there 
perhaps with the Heines. But wouldn’t it be 
funny if in the end we all did it there ?” 

When we consider what Wagner’s circum- 
stances then were—that he was in desperate 
financial straits, that his soul must have been 
harrowed by the attitude of prejudice or indif- 
ference for his works on the part of musicians 
and public, that he must have despaired of ever 
securing a hearing for the great music dramas 
he was planning—the vein of good-humor run- 
ning through these letters is most remarkable. 
Wagner had his gray days, many of them ; but 
he also bathed in the sunshine of his own genius. 
However dark the present, there were moments 
when he was buoyed up by confidence in his 
ultimate triumph. What astounding prescience ! 
Remember this was not the Wagner of Bay- 
reuth—the acclaimed composer of the ‘‘ Ring,” 
‘«Tristan,’’ ‘‘ Meistersinger,’”’ and ‘‘ Parsifal.” 
*¢Tannhauser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin’? were mere 
flickering lights on the German stage; the 
‘Ring’ was an incomprehensible libretto, a 
target for jibes, the music, so far as written, 
known only to the elect few, perhaps only to 
Liszt. But Wagner knew what his heart and 
brain were ready -to give to the world. 

For this reason, whatever temptation America 
might offer ‘‘as a possible money source,” the 
final triumph of each struggle between his ma- 
terial needs and his artistic conscience always 
rested with the latter. None of the world’s 
great men has surpassed Wagner in loyalty to 
his mission. In desperate need he might write 
to Liszt that none of his latter years had passed 
without bringing him ‘‘at least once to the 
verge of suicide,” and cry out: ‘‘I will even 
go to America to satisfy my future creditor.” 
But America became a ‘terrible nightmare” as 
soon as a definite offer from there reached him. 
And why? Because ‘‘My ‘Nibelung’ would 
then, of course, be out of the question.” 
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Interesting events led up to the offer to which 
I have just referred. In 1855 Wagner was 
called to London to conduct the concerts of the 
Philharmonic. At that time two brothers of 
William Mason were publishing in New York 
a musical periodical, the Musical Gazette. To 
this paper Wagner’s friend Ferdinand Praeger, 
who resided in London, sent a letter which ap- 
peared in the issue of February 24, 1855, and 
in which he dwelt on the excitement caused by 
Wagner’s appearance in the London musical 
world. Later the Gazette published another 
letter from Praeger, in which he described Wag- 
ner’s method of conducting and the wonderful 
impression made by the works played under his 
direction. 

This probably is one of the earliest descrip- 
tions of Wagner as an orchestral leader, and it 
is remarkable that it should have appeared in a 
comparatively obscure publication in a country 
which at that time could hardly be called 
musical. Praeger, however, wrote these letters 
not so much for the effect they would produce 
in this country, but rather because he calculated 
that they would be reprinted in England and 
help along the cause there; and this actually 
occurred. Surely this incident forms an ex- 
tremely interesting episode in the history of 
Wagnerism. To think that as long ago as 1855 
America was thus indirectly drawn into the 
battle! It shows how fiercely it raged. There 
was no honorable weapon Wagner’s friends 
could afford to neglect. Peace congresses may 
settle the political differences of the world, but 
in art, which is considered a peaceful occupation, 
there is no such thing as arbitration. It is 
always war to the knife. 

At this time Wagner was practically unknown 
in this country. I am quite aware that the 
Germania Orchestra, which came over in 1848, 
and of which Carl Bergmann was made con- 
ductor soon after he arrived here in 1850, includ- 
ed in its repertory at least the overtures to 
‘« Rienzi’? and ‘‘Tannhauser,” but the musical 
papers continued to print reviews of the ‘ Pres- 
byterian Psalmodist” and to discuss, among 
other interesting subjects, the momentous ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Is Glee Singing Sinful?” The excitement 
in musical circles caused by the first performance 
of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ overture at a New York 
Philharmonic concert (April 21, 1855), during 
the first year of Bergmann’s conductorship of 
that society, proves that the work was still re- 
garded as a novelty. The Philharmonic had 
been in existence since 1842—thirteen years— 
yet this was the first time it had played a work 
by Wagner. : 

It made a profound impression, which, com- 
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bined with the interest created by Wagner's 
London visit, stimulated Mason Brothers in the 
autumn of 1855 to make an offer to Wagner to 
come over here and conduct a series of concerts. 
Wagner's first intimation of the offer was a 
letter from Liszt inclosing one from Theodor 
Hagen, a musician then residing in New York 
and whom Mason Brothers evidently had deputed 
to communicate with Liszt. The latter asks 
Wagner for an answer and suggests the possi- 
bility of a Beethoven festival in connection with 
the inauguration of the Beethoven statue in 
Boston. ‘‘ What shall I say to you of this 
New York offer?” writes Wagner. ‘‘I was 
told in London that they intended to invite me. 
It is a blessing that they do not offer me very 
much money. The hope of being able to earn a 
large sum—say $10,000—in a short time would, 
in the great helplessness of my pecuniary posi- 
tion, compel me, as a matter of course, to under- 
take this American expedition, although even in 
that case it would be absurd to sacrifice my best 
vital powers to so mistaken a purpose and, as it 
were, in an indirect manner.” 

But this did not end the matter. There evi- 
dently was more to the offer than Wagner had 
supposed, for in September of the same year we 
find Liszt asking Wagner if $10,000 to $12,000, 
with proper guarantee, would be sufficient hono- 
rarium as conductor in America for six months. 
Tempting as this offer would have been to any 
other composer struggling with poverty and 
overwhelmed with debts as Wagner then was, 
he realized that the first debt of genius is to the 
divine power that creates if. His duty was to 
finish the ‘‘ Ring-of the Nibelung,” not to pay 
off mere human obligations. 

‘¢Good gracious!” he exclaims. ‘:Such 
sums as I might earn in America people ought 
to give me without asking anything in return 
beyond what I am actually doing, which is the 
best I can do. Besides this, I am much better 
adapted to spend 60,000 francs in six months 
than to ‘earn’ it. The latter I cannot do at all, 
for it is not my business to ‘earn money,’ but it 
is the business of my admirers to give me as 
much money as I want, to do my work in a 
cheerful mood.” He was fulfilling his art obli- 
gations toward the world. The world should 
fulfill its material obligations toward him. 

I have dwelt at some length on this episode 
in Wagner's life because this American offer 
is one of the most remarkable facts in the his- 
tory of Wagnerism. It was in line with Wag- 
ner’s contention that recognition of his mu- 
sic was retarded by those whose understanding 
was obscured by the knowledge of the conven- 
tional in music. A New York audience, un- 
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fettered by musical traditions, hears one of his 
overtures, and the effect produced by it is such 
that shortly afterward he receives a handsome 
offer to come over here. Considering the com. 
parative musical culture of Europe and America, 
it can truly be said that Wagner’s genius was 
recognized here far earlier in his career than it 
was abroad. 

Four years later another offer from here seems 
to have been made to Wagner. But Liszt dis- 
suaded him from accepting it and the matter was 
dropped. This offer may have resulted from 
Bergmann’s active proselyting for Wagner. ‘To 
this highly gifted musician must be accorded the 
honor of having been the first to systematically 
make Wagner’s cause in this country his own. 
He played Wagner's music at the Philharmonic 
and at his own concerts, at which latter he 
had as leading violin ‘‘the young and talented 
Thomas,”’ who himself later on continued Berg- 
mann’s good work. There is an anecdote which 
illustrates Bergmann’s persistent devotion to 
Wagner. ‘But, Mr. Bergmann,” some one 
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THEODORE THOMAS. 


(Mr. Thomas was only second to Anton Seidl in bringing 
the American people to appreciate Wagner’s music.) 

















CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


(The first notable Elsa to be heard in 
America.) 


said to him one day, ‘‘the people don’t like 
Wagner.” ‘Den dey must hear him till dey 
do,”’ was his reply. 

It was Bergmann who in April, 1859, conducted 
the first Wagner opera production in this country 
—‘‘Tannhauser” at the Stadt Theater, on the 
Bowery, in New York. The principals were relics 
of a German company which had been giving, 
opera in New York, and the chorus was from the 
Arion singing society. The opera was produced 
‘¢with moderate means, but with intelligence 
and enthusiasm.”” The New York correspondent 
of Dwight’s Journal of Music (Boston) deplores 
that it was such a thoroughly German entertain- 
ment, and that comparatively little was known 
of it in American musical circles. It was his 
opinion that had it been given at the Academy 
of Music it would have created a sensation. But 
instead it was played at an ‘‘obscure, small, 
dirty theater in an out-of-the-way part of the 
town.”’ Boys went through the aisles with beer 
in stone mugs for the thirsty and huge chunks 
of Schweizerkds for the hungry. 

Three performances were given, and then, 
just as American music-lovers were beginning 
to find out that «*Tannkauser” could be heard 
at the Stadt Theater and were preparing to go 
there, the production was suddenly withdrawn. 
The incident reminds me of the man who experi- 
mented with a new fodder for his horse—wood 
shavings under green glass as a substitute for 
grass. When asked low the experiment had 





worked he said it had keen most successful, but 
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DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 


(Who established German opera at the 
Metropolitan in 1884.) 














CAMPANINI. 


(Who sang Lohengrin to Nilsson’s 
Elsa.) 


that, unfortunately, just as the horse had become 
accustomed to his new diet it had died. 

According to the Evening Post critic of 1859, 
‘the ladies have but little to do in this opera.” 
(Think of that, Mesdames Eames and Lehmann !) 
The Tribune spoke of Wagner’s melodies as 
‘‘hobbling”’ and praised the march as being in 
the «« Rossini style.” However, Mr. Finck and 
Mr. Krehbiel have long since atoned for any 
such shortcomings in their predecessors of 1859. 
Moreover, who would have been so rash as to 
prophesy in the season when Brignoli was war- 
bling at the Academy and Patti made her oper- 
atic début at the same house that long before the 
end of the century Wagner would be the domi- 
nant factor of the operatic stage ? 

Wagner first gained a foothold on our operatic 
stage in March, 1874, when Strakosch brought 
out ‘* Lohengrin” at the Academy of Music. 
Bergmann had repeated ‘‘ Tannhauser” at the 
Stadt Theater in July, 1861, as a protest against 
the- Paris fiasco, and Adolf Neuendorf had given 
‘¢Tannhauser” and ‘* Lohengrin” in the same 
theater in 1870. But these performances were 
merely sporadic. 

The Italian production, however, was impor- 
tant. Campanini was vocally an ideal Lohengrin 
and Christine Nilsson an exquisite H/sa. Annie 
Louise Cary, a sterling artist, was Ortrud, Del 
Puente Telramund, Nannetti Aing Henry, and 
Blum the Herald. Through this production 
‘¢ Lohengrin”? became a stock opera in this 
country. They say that in Germany you cannot 
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LILLI LEHMANN, 


(Madame Lehmann was ona of the noblest dramatic singers 
ever heard in Wagnerian opera, and her magnificent Elsa 
and Briinhilde did much to win the Metropolitan audiences 
to German music.) 


go far wrong if you address nine out of every 
ten servant girls as Elsa. The work may not 
have penetrated the American masses quite as 
deeply as this, but it has been extremely popular 
here ever since the Strakosch performances. 
Yet with curious fatuity opera managers avoided 
Wagner’s other works, except the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” until in 1884 Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch established German opera at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House ; for a Wagner festival which 
Neuendorf gave at the Academy of Music in the 
spring of 1877 can hardly be taken seriously. 
Following the production of ‘*The Ring of 
the Nibelung” at Bayreuth in the summer of 
1876, Dr. Damrosch, who conducted the New 
York Philharmonic for the season of 1876-77, 
gave at the first concert the first act of ‘ Die 
Walkie,” and Thomas produced at his series of 
concerts the death music from ‘‘ Gétterdim- 


merung.’’ Neuendorf, whose ambition, though 


laudable, was greater tnan his discretion or 
ability, arranged a series of what can only be 
termed misrepresentations of Wagner’s ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘ '‘l'annhauser,” ‘* Lohengrin,’’ and 
‘¢Walkire.’”” Madame Pappenheim, an artist of 
real worth, was the only member. of: the company 
at all equal to the stress of a Wagnerian réle. 
The principal tenor was a concert singer who 
had a habit of swaying on tip-toe and beating 
time with his sheet music. Substitute in «‘ Tann- 
hauser” a lyre for the sheet music, and you can 
imagine the figure this singer cut as the erring 
minstrel, especially when he sang the impassioned 
hymn to Venus. He literally sawed the air 
with his lyre. Add that in the ‘‘ Walkire” 
he addressed Sveglinde on tip-toe and, being 
somewhat undersized, wore high-heeled sandals 
(shades of the’ Walsungs !), and you have an idea 
of the Stegmund of Mr. Neuendorf’s Wagner 
festival. 

During the long years that ‘‘ Lohengrin’ 
alone of Wagner's operas held the stage here 
concert-goers were becoming more and more 
familiar with Wagner’s music through the ef- 
forts of Theodore Thomas and Leopold Dam- 
rosch. In 1875 Thomas made Wagner an offer 
which resulted in his composing the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial March,” played in Philadelphia in 1876 at 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition. Wag- 
ner received $5,000 for the march. In the 
correspondence relating to the negotiations the 
composer speaks in the most grateful terms of 
Thomas’ efforts at popularizing his music in 
America. 
Wagner is 
quoted by one 
of his friends 
as having said 
that the best 
thing about 
the march was 
the money he 
got forit. He 
was quite 
right. 

In August, 
1876, while on 
his way to the 
Bayreuth 
Theater with 
some friends 
to conduct a 
performance 
of the march, 
some one in 
the party re- 
marked that it 
happened _ to 
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MADAME MATERNA, 


(With Nilsson Madame Materna aided in 
the 80s in establishing a love for Ger- 
man music in America.) 
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JEAN DE RESZKE, THE FAMOUS TENOR. 


be Gliick’s birthday. The remark may have been 
merely casual. But singularly enough the prin- 
cipal there of the march is curiously like a phrase 
in Gliick’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” overture. Cas- 
ual or not, just as Wagner was about to rap on 
the conductor’s desk with his baton, he turned 
to the group of friends and said with a twinkle 
in his eye: ‘*Gentlemen, this is Glick’s birth- 
day. We will now play the new march in his 
honor.” 

Wagner may well have been grateful to Thomas, 
whose labors in the composer's behalf found fit- 
ting climaxes in the Wagner afternoon at the 
Thomas musical festival in the Seventh Regi- 
ment armory in the spring of 1882, when Ma- 
terna sang the closing scene from ‘‘ Gotter- 
dammerung,”’ and in the Wagner concerts with 
Materna, Winckelmann, Scaria, and Nilsson at 
the Metropolitan Opera Hvuse in the spring of 
1884. ‘These concerts were enormously success- 
ful, and in striking contrast with the dismal 
failure of the Abbey season of Italian opera at 
the same house. 

It is well known in musical circles that owing 
to the impression made by these Wagner con- 
certs Thomas received an offer from the direct- 
ors of the Metropolitan to organize a company 
for German opera during the ensuing season. 
Thomas, however, considered the time too short 
to organize the only kind of a company he was 
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willing to give Wagner performances with, and 
declined. Herein Dr. Damrosch found the op- 
portunity of his life. With great shrewdness he 


had prepared for exactly what happened by ob- - 


taining options on the services of enough Ger- 
man artists to form the nucleus of a good work- 
ing company. When the directors accepted his 
proposition he was off to Germany and_ back 
again in a month with his company engaged. 
The first season of German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House (1884-85) culminated in 
the production of ‘: Die Walkire” with Materna 
as Briinhilde, Schott as Siegmund, Marianne 
Brandt as /ricka, and Staudigl as Wotan. Its 
end was fraught with tragedy. <A cold caught 
by Dr. Damrosch at a rehearsal developed into 
pneumonia and he died. But he lost his life in 
a noble and, fortunately, in a successful cause. 
He had carried through the season to the last 
performance but one with unflagging energy and 
enthusiasm, and had established German opera— 
which means Wagner opera—in America. 

Under Anton Seidl, who was undoubtedly the 
greatest of Wagner conductors, ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’’ with Fischer as Hans Sachs, +‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” with Niemann and Lehmann, 
‘«Siegfried,’’ with Alvary, ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” 
and finally «‘ Rhinegold ” were produced. There 
was an interregnum, during which the Metropol- 
itan Opera House again reverted to Italian opera, 
and again with disastrous results. Now Mr. 
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EDOUARD DE RESZKE, THE BASSO. 
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WAGNER IN AMERICA. 


Maurice Grau appears to have solved the operatic 
problem by having a company !arge‘and brilliant 
enough to give German, French, and Italian 
opera, thus satisfying partisans of the three 
schools—especially the Wagnerites, as Wagner 
continues to form the backbone of Mr. Grau’s 
season. 

Last season was marked by the brilliant triple 
repetition of ‘* The Ring of the Nibelung” with- 
out cuts and with artists like Lehmann, Nordi- 
ca, Eames, Brema, Schumann-Heinck, the De 
Reszkes, Van Dyck, Bispham, and Van Rooy. 
Such casts are not to be found elsewhere in the 
world. This year ‘‘The Ring” is to be repeated, 
and there is a possibility that toward the end of 
the season a Wagner cycle from ‘ Rienzi” to 
‘¢Parsifal’’ will be given, ‘‘ Parsifal” being 
performed in oratorio form at a Sunday concert. 

The Castle Square Opera Company, which 
gives opera in English and at popular prices in 
New York and Chicago, has ‘+ Tannhiuser,”’ 
‘¢ Lohengrin,” and ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ in its 
repertory. It is doubtful if these works can be 
heard anywhere else at the moderate charges for 
seats made by this company. This is rather a 
reversal of the usual order of things musical as 
between Europe and America. In fact, though 
Wagner himself never was here, the works of 
his genius have found a permanent abode in this 
country. 

Of course New York, which I have most fre- 
quently mentioned in this article because it is the 
center of musical activity in this country, has 
not been alone in its enthusiasm over Wagner. 
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MME. EMMA EAMES-STORY. 


Boston’s attitude on the Wagner question is 
usually considered conservative. Yet in the. 
early 50s Wagner wrote to Liszt, ‘‘ While here 
I chew a beggar’s crust, I learn that Wagner 
concerts are given in Boston,’’ and in 1857 Carl 
Zerrahn gave selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ at a 
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ANTON VAN ROOY, THE GERMAN BASSO. 
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MADAME MANTELLI. 
(Contraltointhe Metropolitancompany.) (The famous basso who aided the 





EMIL FISCHER. 


younger Damrosches in their preduc- 
tions of German opera in America.) 
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Boston music festival, and B. J. Lang, of that 
city, has always been a stanch Wagnerite. Nor 
should Mr. Apthorp’s critical writings be over- 
looked, Theodore ‘Thomas’ concert tours awak- 
ened interest in Wagner in many sections of 
the country. Walter Damrosch did good pio- 
neer work with his traveling opera company, 
and of course the Grau troupe gives Wagner’s 
works in the principal cities which it visits on 
cour. 

A curious offer came to Wagner from Brazil 
in May, 1857. An emissary from the Emperor 
Dom Pedro invited him to compose an opera for 
the Italian opera-house in Rio de Janeiro. Wag- 
ner then was turning over ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
in his mind, and at one time actually thought of 
composing it as a response to Dom Pedro’s re- 
quest. But ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” sung by Ital- 
ian artists and in Brazil, soon became too para- 
doxical for further consideration. In 1873 an 


‘in Germany. 
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offer came to him from Chicago, with promise of 
ample capital, to produce his «‘ Ring of the Nibe- 
lung” there. But he knew that his mission lay 
In 1880 he put an end to all fur- 
ther offers by stating that he would not come to 
America for less than $1,000,000. 

In Bayreuth, during the ‘ Parsifal’’ perform- 
ances of 1882, Materna, fresh from her triumphs 
at the Thomas festival, told me that she had 
informed Wagner of the popularity of his music 
in America, and had hinted of the enthusiastic 
reception which awaited him here should he ever 
visit us. He did not reply in words, but led her 
through his garden to where a sudden turn 
brought them into a narrow path. There he 
stopped. Looking in the direction in which he 
was pointing, Materna saw, closing the vista at 
the end of the path, a tomb. Six months later 
its doors closed upon the mortal remains of Rich- 
ard Wagner. 





THE SEASON'S 


OUBTLESS no other change in American 
manners during the past decade can be com- 

pared in importance and rapidity to the rise of the 
musical taste and the habit of going to the opera— 
no, not even in the face of golf. The city of New 
York last year spent $1,000,000 in the space of 
a few weeks to hear opera at the Metropolitan, 
and would have spent more if Mr. Grau had 
been able to offer more seats for sale. Such a 
thing was unprecedented ; but in 1899-1900 
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PROMISE OF 





GRAND OPERA. 


even this record will be surpassed, to judge from 
the advance sale of seats, which seems to indi- 
cate that on December 18, 1899, when tae Grau 
Opera Company begins its metropolitan season, 
there will be no tickets left. This showing is the 
more remarkable in its evidence of the growing 
devotion of Americans to music of the highest 
class, in that the announcements of the Grau 
company for the coming season fail to include 
the appearance of the one man whose presence 














EMIL PAUR. 


(Conductor of the Metropolitan or- 
chestra this season.) 
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VAN DYCK IN CHARACTER IN “ RHEIN- 
GOLD.”’ 
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has been hitherto the almost indispensable basis 
of commercial success for a season of grand 
opera—M. Jean de Reszxe. Mr. Grau says that 
the great tenor declined his overtures for a 
New York engageinent on the plea that he 
wished to stay with his family this year, and 
nothing further has been said on the subject be- 
tween M. de Reszke and the impresario. There 
are those who, having heard the greatest dramatic 
tenor of his time, can muster no patience for.a 
season of opera withcut him. These must, ap- 
parently, remain unconsoled. For the greater 
class of opera-goers, however, the season’s prom- 
ise is as rich as it could be without M. Jean de 
Reszke. His brother, the stalwart Edouard, wil! 
be here, as will that fine Wagnerian, Van Rooy, 
the dashing Plancgon, and our own Mr. Bispham. 
Van Dyck, Dippel, Alvarez, Saleza, Campanari, 
and others make a more than respectable roll of 
tenors, anc Mr. Grau expects great things of the 
baritone, Signor Scotti, who will make his A meri- 
can début in Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni.” 

It is in notable sopranos and contraltos that 
the Metropolitan company is strongest this sea- 
son, and stronger, probably, than ever before, if 
such a thing can be said in the absence of the 
heroic Lilli Lehmann. With Nordica, Eames, 
Calvé, Ternina, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, 
Suzanne Adams, Susan Strong, Olitzka, Bauer- 
meister, Zelie de Lussan, and still others, there 
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MADAME TERNINA. 
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MADAME CALVE. 


will be such a gathering of ‘‘stars” as Ameri- 
cans have never heard before, and it has been 
demonstrated finally and financially that a Met- 
ropolitan audience must have ‘‘stars.’’ Of these 
famous singers Madame Ternina alone is new 
to America. She is in Germany the most noted 
of all the younger generation of Wagnerian 
singers. Her singing of Aundry in ‘« Parsifal” 
at Bayreuth last year was accounted the most 
brilliant achievement of the festival. Madame 
Ternina will sing in New York most of the 
Wagnerian réles—EHlsa, Elisabeth, Briinhilde, 
and Isolde, as well as Leonore in ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
Donna Anna (‘Don Giovanni”) in Italian, and 
Valentine (**The Huguenots’’) in French. 

Of the famous singers already known to 
Americans, several will appear in new ,réles. 
The beautiful Madame Eames will sing Aida, 
in addition to the many ré/es in which she is 
known ; Madame Nordica will sing for the first 
time Sveglinde, in ** Die Walkiire,”” which was 
so finely given by Madame Eames last year ; 
Madame Calvé has added to her repertory Juliette, 
in ‘* Romeo et Juliette,’ and Cherubino, in Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,”’ and will also sing in 
light opera; but, strange to say, Madame Calvé 
still remains the one great dramatic songstress to 
abjure Wagnerian music. She announces that 
she will never sing in the German operas. 

The presence of this extraordinary number of 
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MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


notable women in the Metropolitan company had 
led Mr. Grau to prepare for a grand performance 
of Mozart’s opera, ‘‘The Magic Flute,”’ a per- 
formance which in the number of stars to be en- 
gaged will out- Huguenot ‘‘ The Huguenots.” For 
this brilliant episode we are promised the services 
of Mme. Eames, Mme. Ternina, Mme. Sembrich, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Mantelli, Mme. 
Suzanne Adams, Mlle. Olitzka, and Mlle. de 
Lussan, with Edouard de Reszke, Saleza, and 
Campanari in the male ré/es / 

There will be other occasions of special inter- 
est to those lovers of music whose enjoyment is 
heightened by a spice of novelty, as, for in- 
stance, when Mr. Ernest Van Dyck and Madame 
Ternina sing for the first time in ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde ;”? when Madame Sembrich and Mr. Van 
Rooy sing for the first time in America in ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ; ’’ and when Mozart’s opera, ‘‘ Le 
Nozze de Figaro,”’ brings in its cast Mesdames 
Sembrich, Eames, and Calvé, with the last named 
as Cherubino. 

So much for the singers, newcomers and old 
favorites, and the ‘novelties’ as, in musical 
jargon, the first performances of opera are most 
infelicitously called. Immediately on the arrival 
of Mr. Grau and his singers in early October he 
made a tour through the West, giving perform- 
ances in Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Montreal, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Dayton, Louisville, and Cincinnati, 
and another remarkable sign of the times was that 
this tour was commercially successful, not only 
for the artists, but for the management, an event 
almost unheard of under such circumstances, and 
At the time this magazine 


scarcely hoped for. 
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M. ALBERT SALEZA. 


appears the company will be finishing its three 
weeks’ engagement in Chicago; two weeks in 
Boston will follow, and on December 18 the 
season begins in New York. 

The chief interest in the repertory, looked at 
in the large, lies in the Wagnerian performances. 
The Wagnerian operas which have been given in 
America before will be repeated—‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,”’ «« Lohengrin,” «‘ Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” and ‘‘ Tannhiuser.’”’ There will 


be at least one performance of the trilogy in 
given last year without cuts; 


the form and 
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there will be in addition a quasi-chronological 
series beginning with ‘: Der Fliegende Hollaen- 
der,”’ instead of ‘‘ Rienzi,”’ as announced. Mr. 
Grau denies the report that ‘ Parsifal’’ would 
be rendered in oratorio form. Three of Mozart’s 
operas will be given, ‘‘ 1] Flauto Magico,” with 
the extraordinary cast described in a preceding 
paragraph, ‘‘Le Nozze de Figaro,” and ‘* Don 
Giovanni.” In the latter part of November no 
dates had yet been given for any of these or the 
other performances. The season of five weeks, 
from December 18, will comprise the entire opera 
opportunity of the season so far as the Metropoli- 
tan company is concerned. There will be no 
spring performances, as in some previous seasons. 

A programme under the title which this one 
bears can scarcely, with justice, neglect to men- 
tion the performances given by another opera 
company, an American organization, with Amer- 
ican singers chiefly, who sing in the English 
language. The quiet but steady and consider- 
able success of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany is showing itself in the extension of the 
performances to both St. Louis and Chicago. 
For three seasons, counting the present, Mr. 
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MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


Savage's stock company had given performances 
of classic operas, sung in English, at the theater 
at Forty-second Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York, making excursions off and on into neigh- 
boring cities. The prices for seats at these per- 
formances range from $1 down to 25 cents, as 
against $5 to $1.50 at the Metropolitan. In 
grand opera the company has presented ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘¢ Carmen,” ¢ I] Tro- 
vatore,”’ ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘¢ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ and even ‘‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger’”’ and ‘‘ T'annhiuser.’”’ It promises for 
future production «‘The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘¢ Lohengrin,” and ‘* Don Giovanni ’’—all in the 
English language. 

These performances evidently have done a 
great deal of good in the musical education of 
the American people, given as they are by sin- 
cere and industrious singers, and open as they 
are to thousands who could never enjoy much, 
if any, of the Metropolitan luxuries. Even the 
most conservative musicians and current writers 
on music are convinced that this unexpected de- 
velopment of popular opera has come as a per- 
manent institution and as a valuable one. 
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CONGRESSIONAL EXCURSION PARTY ON COOPER ISLAND, CASS LAKE, IN THE PROPOSED MINNESOTA FOREST PARK. 


A NATIONAL PARK IN 


THE 


MINNESOTA PINE 


FORESTS. 


BY HORACE 


— ‘and utility, scientific theory and 
plain common sense are inextricably min- 
gled in the motives which have led to the pro- 
posal of a great national park or forest reserve at 
the head waters of the Mississippi River. The 
practical doubtless predominates, for forestry is 
no longer, even in America, a visionary theory ; 
the control of the flow of rivers is a common en- 
gineering problem ; preservation of game and 
fish is regarded as one of the legitimate functions 
of the state; the reservation of large areas of 
land in their natural state as health resorts is 
recognized as being quite as necessary as the 
provision of public breathing-places in the great 


cities—and each of these objects has its enthusi- 





astic champions among the people who have 
taken up the work of securing this addition to 
the national-park system of the United States. 
At the same time there has always been a strong 
the region about 


sentimental interest in the 





B. HUDSON. 


sources of the Mississippi River. Travelers find 
something peculiarly inspiring in standing by a 
tiny rivulet which is in time to become a great 
river and in reflecting upon the mighty stream 
which has such insignificant beginnings. In the 
case of the Mississippi this feeling has been in- 
tensified, perhaps because of the importance of 
the stream geographically and historically, and 
further from the fact that the exact sources of 
the river remained for many years a matter of 
doubt and were duly quarreled over by geog- 
raphers and explorers for a matter of a century. 
Besides, there is the additional fact that here on 
the low ‘‘ height of land” of northern Minnesota 
the more remote streams of the Hudson Bay and 
St. Lawrence systems have their rise. The crest 
of the watershed west of Lake Itasca, though but 
1,600 or 1,700 feet above the sea-level, is the 
‘«great divide” of the interior water systems of 
North America. In itself the region 1s romantic, 
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dotted with picturesque lakes and covered with 
majestic pine woods. 

The idea of establishing a great park in this 
region is not a new onc. It has been proposed 
from time to time during the past fifty years. 
In 1891 the State of Minnesota by legislative 
action set apart 35 square miles immediately sur- 
rounding Lake Itasca. But it was not until the 
present year that definite steps were taken to secure 
a national forest reserve in northern Minnesota. 

Living in the city ot Chicago was a man who 
had learned to love the Minnesota pine woods for 
their natural beauties, for the health which was 
to be found in their wild fastnesses, and for the 
sport both with rod and gun which they afforded. 
This was Col. John 8S. Cooper—the one man who 
is primarily responsible for all that has been done 
toward promoting the park idea. At his in- 
stance a meeting of persons interested for vari- 
ous reasons was held in Chicago early in August, 
and an organization was formed and named the 
Minnesota National Park and Forestry Associa- 
tion. Much enthusiasm for the proposal was 
developed. It was determined to bring the 
proposition before Congress and, as a preliminary 
educational measure, to arrange an excursion of 
Congressmen and other gentlemen whose support 
might be enlisted into the pine woods. The or- 
ganization was made effective by the selection as 
president of Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of 
the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, and 
the choice of Colonel Cooper as corresponding 
secretary. The vice-presidents are Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, Judge Lurton, of Ten- 
nessee, and Juage Hubbard, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The executive committee is headed by 
Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago. and includes 
a dozen or more prominent gentlemen of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Held under such auspices, the excursion to the 
woods could hardly fail to be successful. Special 
trains, banquets, and other expressions of north- 
western hospitality made the path of the visitors 
a smooth one to the borders of the wilderness, 
but they enjoyed none the less the delights of 
‘‘roughing it’ in the woods and on the lakes, 
tramping through the brush on fishing excur- 
sions, and dining from pine board tables under 
the swaying and whispering cousins of the trees 
from which their tables were cut. Such spirits 
as ‘‘ Uncle Joe”’ Cannon, the Illinois statesman, 
and ‘‘ Private’? John Allen, the Congressional 
humorist from Mississippi, furnished the keynote 
of the trip. It was a jolly affair, as all such ex- 
cursions are; but underneath the picnic spirit 
was a keen appreciation of the excellence of the 
project of preserving some part of the upper 
Mississippi basin for a perpetual park. 


This feeling found ready voice at the banquet 
in St. Paul, where Congressman Cannon, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, President George A. Schilling, 
of the Knights of Labor, Governor Lind, of 
Minnesota, and Colonel Cooper grew eloquent 
over the park idea. ‘‘ Nature has been most 
generous to us,” said Archbishop Ireland, ‘‘ and 








COL. JOHN S. COOPER. 


we desire, for our honor and for the honor of 
the country at large, that this park be given to 
us by Congress. There is something more to be 
sought than the price of lumber. It has been 
said that the democracies are incapable of appre- 
ciating the esthetic. Tis false, and we are able 
to show that a democracy loves the esthetic and 
beautiful in nature.”’ It had been said that the 
labor interests would be opposed to the park on 
the ground that it would be a ‘‘rich man’s” 
pleasure ground. Mr. Schilling combated this 
notion and argued with enthusiasm for such a 
park as is contemplated in Minnesota as equally 
available for the enjoyment of the millionaire or 
the laborer. 

A more beautiful season .» which to visit 
the park region could not have been selected. 
Though it is spoken of as the pine forest, the 
whole northern section of Minnesota has almost 
as many deciduous trees as pines. ‘he first 
frosts had come and the forests were ablaze with 
gorgeous reds and yellows, the more brilliant 
hnes of the oaks and other hard woods contrast- 
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ing vividly with the dark green of the loftier 
pines. Blue skies reflected in limpid waters, 
lacing the forests in every direction, charmed 
the eye with constant surprises of new combi- 
nations of color. One of the chief charms of the 
lakes of Minnesota is in their marvelous irreg. 
ularity of shore-line. Leech Lake offers in no 
direction a water view of more than 10 miles, 
but its meandered shore is said to extend 574 
miles. Around this lake and the smaller though 
not less attractive Cass Lake the party of ex- 
cursionists spent three delightful days, fishing, 
eating, bartering with the Indians, sailing over 
the lakes in steamers or on a primitive house- 
boat, gathering around huge fires at night, and 
constantly inhaling the purest ozone in the world 
—in short, experiencing all the delights which 
will be possible to many generations to come if 
the park should be established, but which will be 
beyond the reach of any one in a few decades if 
the forests are completely swept from the face of 
the earth. 

So many suggestions regarding the limits 
the proposed park 


of 
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extends 118 miles east and west and about 
54 miles from north to south. This would be 
about the size of the Sierra forest reserve in 
California and one-half larger than the Yellow- 
stone National Park. But the mountain parks 
were established in uninhabited wildernesses, 
while the Minnesota park of these limits would 
include a score of thriving towns and a tctal 
population running well into the thousands. 
The disposition of the interests of all these peo- 
ple seems an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of a great park. Holdings of lumber- 
men scattered all through the region would prove 
another difficult problem. Under these circum- 
stances the suggestion that the park be composed 
at first of only the Indian reservation lands about 
Leech, Cass, and Winnibigoshish lakes has met 
with quite general approbation as a compromise 
plan. These reservations, with some small tracts 
adjacent and easily acquirable, contain about 800, - 
000 acres, or about one-fifth of the larger area. 
To secure them the Government would have only 
to deal with the Indians, and comparatively few 





have been made as to 
quite embarrass the 
officers of the asso- 
ciation. Ideas have 
ranged from a sim- 
ple enlargement of 
the State park sur- 
rounding Lake Itas- 
ca to the reservation 
of the larger part of 
northern Minnesota. 
That the former is 
not sufficiently ex- fC 
tensive an idea to 
excite enthusiasm is 
obvious ; while it is 
equally certain that 
any project which 
should mean the con- 
fiscation of large 
reaches of arable 
land, shutting off 
settlement and pre- 
venting the natural 
development of the 
State, would find so 
much opposition as 
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MAP OF THE PROPOSED MINNESOTA NATIONAL PARK. 


























A NATIONAL PARK IN THE MINNESOTA PINE FORESTS. 


established interests would be affected, and such 
a park would be the nucleus from which future 
extensions might be made if found desirable. 
Into just what form the project will ultimately 
shape itself is yet a matter of conjecture. Asa 





MR. WILLIAM C. BROWN. 


(General manager of the C., B. & Q. R. R., and an active 
promoter of the park movement.) 


result of the Congressional visit there will un- 
doubtedly be some agitation of the question in 
the approaching session of Congress, and it is 
quite likely that this will end in the creation of a 
commission to make further investigation of the 
many problems involved. . Meanwhile, as has 
been said, the State of Minnesota has entered 
modestly upon the park project, and the present 
administration is committed to an extension of 
its system. In addressing tine visitors Governor 
Lind expressed the hope that the State park 
would ultimately extend from Itasca to Leech 
Lake. ‘This suggests that it may be quite pos- 
sible for the State and the general Government 
to work together in this project, and it may 
easily be conjectured that should a practical 
system of forestry be installed by either govern- 
ment, it would be found that the interests which 
are now opposed to a great park for business 
reasons would give it their heartiest support. 
Once assured of protection from forest fires, 
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lumbermen would, it is believed, codperate 
gladly in any official movement looking to the 
preservation of young growth on the pine lands 
from which the merchantable timber 1s being cut. 

Several plans have been under consideration 
for the reclamation of the denuded pine lands of 
Minnesota. It seems probable that the move for 
a national park will strengthen all other attempts 
to maintain forest tracts in this region, and that 
a practical system of land utilization will result. 
Such a system means, according to Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, the Biltmore forestry expert, the use 
of lands fit for agricultural purposes for the rais- 
ing of crops and the foresting of only the poorer 
lands, and the management of the latter class of 
lands so that they shall yield a certain net rev- 
enue—a result which, after personal examination 
of the Minnesota tracts, Dr. Schenck believes 
entirely practicable. His idea of forestry is 
mingled forest and tilled areas, with towns draw- 
ing their support from the products of both farm 
and forest. In twenty years more, under pres- 
ent conditions, Minnesota’s lumbering industry 
will be a thing of the past. Conservative treat- 
ment of 10,000,000 acres would perpetuate this 
industry indefinitely. 

Aside from this economic aspect of the suoject, 
which has many fascinations, there remains the 
unquestionably practical problem of preserving 
and controlling the flow from the head waters of 
the Mississippi River. The Government has ex- 
pended millions in the construction of reservoirs 
on the upper Mississippi for the control of floods 
and the impounding of surplus waters to be re- 
leased later, in dry seasons, for the maintenance 
of a navigable stage of water in the lower reaches 
of the river. The gradual drying up of the 
water supply which will inevitably follow the de- 
struction of the forests will seriously impair the 
usefulness of this system. 

But it is asa park simply that most people will 
be interested in a reservation of the pine forests. 
It will be the only great park in the interior of 
the country ; it will be accessible (within a day’s 
ride) to 20,000,000 people. Not the least of its 
attractions will be the remains of the mound- 
builders’ work which have been discovered in 
many localities along the lakes and river. But 
Colonel Cooper sums it up admirably when he 
says: ‘It is in its location, altitude, native 
forests of balsamic trees, lakes, rivers, and streams 
the ideal place for a great national park, where 
the plain people of our country can find health, 
recreation, and enjoyment in their annual outings. 
And it contains the last great stretches of native 
forests still left which are accessible to the cen- 
ters of population.” 
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From a late photograph by Woodward, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE LATE GEN. GUY V. HENRY. 


HE career of such a soldier as the late Gen. 
Guy V. Henry will be better appreciated 

a generation hence than it can possibly be at the 
present time. It is not that there are any wrong 
_impressions that must be corrected or any 
ealumnies or misjudgments to be refuted or 
disproven. The obituary tributes to the services 
and character of General Henry that appeared in 
the last month were wonderful in their 
heartiness and unanimity. But it happens some- 
times that the life-work of a man can only be 
estimated at its full value when studied in relation 
with the historical significance of the particular 
period of his country’s history which gave him 
his duty and his opportunity. 


press 





The American army has had three tasks of 
vital importance to perform in the past forty 
years. Without an army, certain great objects 
essential to the progress of our civilization could 
not have been attained. ‘he trained soldier, 
preserving the continuity of army organization 
and life, has been as necessary to the welfare of 
the United States, ever since the country was 
founded, as the law-making bodies, the courts of 
justice, or the President, governors, and other 
executive officials. The army from 1861 to 1865 
had to restore the Union on a basis of freedom. 
After the Civil War was ended the westward 
development of the country was rapid, and at 
many points the thin fringe of our civilization 

















GUY V. HENRY—A KNIGHTLY AMERICAN. 


came into contact with the Indian population, 
with the result of much conflict of a dangerous 
and difficult sort. 

from the Rio Grande on the south to the 
British possessions on the north the army had 
to protect the advancing frontier. It was the 
policy of Congress to maintain a very small 
army ; and the prowess of our men in the border 
warfare agairst fierce Indian tribes has never 
been half understood outside of military circles, 
while no one has ever begun to make the country 
realize the value—whether measured in money 
or in any higher terms of civilization—of the 
army’s work during the period of about twenty 
years following the Civil War. Great common- 
wealths have been created where, but for the 
efficiency of frontier army garrisons, there would 
to this day have remained a wilderness with few 
white settlers. 

The third great service that it fell to the lot 
of the army to render to the nation was that of 
last year, when, in conjunction with the navy, it 
enforced the policy of this country in the Span- 
ish West Indies, with much benefit to humanity 
at large and with the promise of some advantage 
to our own land. 

General Henry was one of the typical officers 
of the regular army to whose lot it had fallen to 
serve the country through these three distinct 
military periods. He believed in the American 
army as having work to do for the country, and 
his whole life had been given without flinching 
to whatever part might be assigned him. There 
are some other officers of the regular army who, 
like General Henry, fought brilliantly, through 
the whole Civil War, then gave long, self-sacri- 
ficing years to the hardships of the frontier and 
the perils of Indian fighting, and were still in 
service to play a part in the recent war against 
Spain. But the very thing that in the time to 
come will make these men the more interesting 
to Americans studying the history of their coun- 
try will be the fact of their comparative lack of 
popular recognition during most of the long pe- 
riod of their arduous service. _ 

We have not been a military nation. The 
country at large has paid but little attention to 
the army since the Civil War. Yet West Point 
has gone steadily on, turning out each year a 
class of the best-trained young officers in the 
world, who have added, moreover, to their mili- 
tary training the qualifications of patriotism and 
high standards of duty and honor. It is a great 
thing to have such men, and sooner or later their 
value comes to be known. 

General Guy Henry belonged to the finest 
tvpe of the regular, trained soldier that West 
Point has produced. He was often spoken of as 
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a ‘‘soldier’s soldier ;"’ that is to say, as a man 
better known and more highly regarded in the 
ranks of his own profession among officers and 
privates alike than anywhere else, and this, of 
course, is the best test. General Henry was 
himself the son of an officer of the regular army 
of West Point training, and from infancy seemed 
destined to a soldier’s career. His father, Maj. 
William Seton Henry, had served in the Mexican 
War and also previously in the Indian fighting 
on the frontier; and the son was born at a fort 
in the Indian Territory in 1839. The family 
had belonged to the State of New York, and one 
of General Henry's grandfathers, the Hon. Dan- 
iel D. Tompkins, was four times elected governor 
of that State, and served for two terms as Vice- 
President of the United States. Another of his 
grandfathers was a lawyer at Albany, and another 
ancestor was a distinguished public man of the 
same State. 

The class to which Guy V. Henry belonged 
graduated at West Point in 1861 within a 
few weeks after the firing upon Fort Sumter. 
With the rest of his classmates young Henry, 
who was then just twenty-two years of age, was 
hurried tothe front. He entered the war asa lieu- 
tenant in the First Artillery, where he served 
with such valor for two years or more that in the 
autumn of 1863 he was made a colonel and put 
in command of the Fortieth Massachusetts In- 
fantry. Both as leutenant and as colonel he 
received special mention from the generals in 
command for the energy and brillianey of his 
services. 

At the end of the Civil War he was made 
a brevet brigadier-general of volunteers and a 
brevet colonel of regulars. So slow, however, 
has been promotion in our army since the Civil 
War that it was not until 1892 that General 
Henry became a lieutenant-colonel, and not until 
1897 that he became a colonel. He was made a 
brigadier-general in the regular army in October 
of last year and a major-general of volunteers in 
December. 

During the Civil War he had had experience 
which qualified him almost equally for service 
as an officer of artillery, infantry, or cavalry. 
After the war, however, he was assigned to cav- 
alry regiments, and was famous in army circles 
as a cavairy officer. The barest list of his ae- 
tivities in frontier campaigning would fill a good 
deal of space, while any adequate account of his 
exploits as an Indian fighter would require a 
volume. He served in the broiling heat and 
choking dust of Arizona against the Apaches at 
one time, and at another he was severely frozen 
in the Sioux campaigns of Dakota and the far 


North. 
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In the battle of Rosebud Creek he was dan- 
gerously wounded in the face, with the loss of 
an eye. In one of the later Indian campaigns— 
that known as the Wounded Knee expedition of 
1890-91—he served as major of the Ninth Cav- 
alry, and accomplished a memorable ride which, 
so far as we know, is without parallel in the his- 
tory of cavalry operations. It is recorded that 
with three troops of his regiment he rode from 
Fort Robinson to Wounded Knee, a distance of 
118 miles, in about twenty-four hours. After 


this Wounded Knee campaign he was for a time, 


placed in charge of the cavalry post at Fort 
Meyer, Virginia, in the immediate vicinity ot 
Washington. 

It happened that General Henry was sent to 
Porto Rico in command of a brigade in General 
Miles’ army. He had hoped that his command 
would be made a part of Shafter's force invading 
Cuba. Subsequently he went to Santiago with 
General Miles, and was to have joined in the 
fighting there ; but General Toral’s capitulation 
altered the case, and the Porto Rico expedition 
followed. ‘l'o General Henry was due a full 
share of the credit for the skillful management 
of the Porto Rican campaign, which accomplished 
its objects with little bloodshed and with a com- 
paratively small loss from illness. 

After some months in military command of 
the Ponce district, on the south side of the island, 
General Henry was made governor-general, to 
succeed General Brooke. He had been in com. 
mand at Ponce from August to December, and 
he controlled the whole island until May of the 
present year. His health then required the 
more bracing climate of this country, and he was 
called home, to be succeeded by General Davis. 

General Henry’s administration of Porto Rico, 
though it lasted barely half a year, was of a kind 
that will have made a large chapter in the history 
of the island. His tact, good sense, and sound 
judgment were marvelous. Some of the reforms 
introduced by him are explained in an article 
by Dr. Carroll, published elsewhere in this num- 
ber. But it is not so much the precise measures 
for which he was responsible as the spirit in 
which all his work was performed that made so 
profound an impression upon the Porto Ricans. 
He possessed an intuitive sense of justice, and 
had a talent for driving straight to the heart of 
things without regard to technicalities. He was 
by nature a man of the keenest sympathies ; but 
his long military experience had taught him the 
necessity of order and discipline, so that his 
kind-heartedness did not lapse into mere indul- 
gence. 

Genera] Henry never for a moment conceived 
of Porto Rico as belonging to us for our own 





sakes. The acquisition of the island meant to 
him the assumption of a trust on behalf of the 
inhabitants. He believed in developing self- 
government among them as fast as possible, by 
creating local popular institutions in the towns, 
with the best possible men in office, the adoption 
of school systems, the organization of municipal 
police, and so forth. 

In order to quicken the stagnant industrial 
life of the island he set tens of thousands of men 
at work building a system of roads greatly 
needed throughout the agricultural districts. In 
every possible way he promoted sanitary reforms. 
He removed the taxes from food and placed them 
on rum and tobacco. He revolutionized the 
prison system, which was incredibly bad. He 
virtually stamped out small-pox by carrying 
through the formidable measure of a simulta- 
neous vaccination of the entire population. He 
saved land holders from having their property 
gobbled up in a time of transition by postponing 
for one year the foreclosure of mortgages. He 
carried out—what the Spaniards had meant to 
do, but failed to do for many generations—the 
introduction of a water-supply system in the 
capital town of San Juan. 

With Mrs. Henry he assumed a noble leader- 
ship in charitable enterprises for the benefit of 
the women and children. The unselfishness of 
his daily hfe and work was apparent to every 
one. He was a Christian soldier of the type of 
General Gordon—absolutely fearless and in- 
trepid, yet as tender-hearted asa woman. When 
he left the island he received such ovations from 
the people as certainly no preceding governor- 
general had ever received since its occupation by 
the white race. He deeply appreciated the 
kindly feeling toward him of the people of Porto 
Rico, and was much pleased to receive, among 
other spontaneous testimonials, a full length 
portrait of himself as the gift of the insular 
police of Porto Rico, presented with a letter in 
which the general was assured of the ‘high 
esteem and admiration which the mass of the 
Porto Rican people and every member of the 
insular potice feel for their beloved former gov- 
ernor-general and his wife.’’ 

Congress should note the fact that General 
Henry most earnestly believed that it was the 
immediate duty of this country to extend to 
Porto Rico the full benefit of commercial as well 
as political union. Our acquisition of the island 
has destroyed its trade with Spain, and our tariff 
barriers have prevented the proper development 
of a trade with the United States. There ought 


to be no more of a tariff wall between Porto 
Rico and the United States than between Staten 
Island and the mainland. The inclusion of 














WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR PORTO RICO. 


Porto Rico within ovr tariff system would, in 
General Henry’s opinion, so rapidly promote the 
industrial welfare of the people that it would be 
easy to proceed with the establishment of schools 
and the promotion of various modern enter- 
prises; but he was also of the opinion that it 
would be hard to do anything for Porto Rico 
until agricultural and commercial prosperity 
was restored. 

His long and quiet summer in this country 
was the first complete rest that General Henry 
had enjoyed for many years. He spent a large 
part of it at Plattsburg, N. Y., in order to be 
near the military post where his son Guy was 
stationed. This son is now a major of volunteers 
in the Philippines, having arrived there with the 
new army only two or three days before the 
death of his father. He had served on his 
father’s staff in Porto Rico during the Spanish- 
American War. His record thus far is tiat of a 
very exceptionally able young officer, and he bids 
fair to do honor to the military reputation of his 
father and grandfather. 

When autumn came General Henry was ready 
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and anxious to be assigned to active duty again. 
On October 18 he received the news of his ap- 
pointment to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri, with headquarters at Omaha. The 
uncertainty of a soldier’s life is well illustrated 
by the fact that up to the very moment of this 
appointment General Henry had no idea whether 
he would be sent to the Philippines, ordered to 
the West Indies, or placed in command of one 
or another of the great military divisions some- 
where between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
About to start for Omaha, he was doing a few 
last errands in New York—among other things 
interesting himself in the work of the Cuban 
Educational Association, which was helping some 
of his Porto Rican protégés to find educational 
opportunities in this country—when he suc- 
cumbed to a cold that rapidly developed into pleu- 
ro-pneumonia. He died on October 27, and was 
buried with military honors in the national cem- 
etery at Arlington on October 30. It would be 
hard to name any man in our time whose life 
had been spent in more laborious and more self- 
sacrificing services for his country. 





WHAT HAS BEEN 


DONE FOR 


PORTO RICO 


UNDER MILITARY RULE. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


(Special Commissioner of the United States to Porto Rico.) 


ye Congress gives Porto Rico civil gov- 
ernment the change will not be revolu- 
tionary. The revolution has already been antici- 
pated under the military régime. The military 
governors have exercised much the same powers 
which Spanish governors-general had, but in a 
different way and with a different end in view. 
The Spanish governor-general was both execu- 
tive and legislature and also controlled the courts, 
so that he may be said to have combined in him- 
self the three branches of government, which we 
jealously keep separate and make codrdinate for 
the good of the people. The American military 
governors have administered both insular and 
municipal affairs, decreed changes in the codes, 
and reorganized the courts. All this they have 
done by virtue of the power belonging to the 
President as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, and solely with a view to improve the con- 
dition of the people. 
The most pressing burden of the island when 
Spanish evacuation took place in October, 1898, 


was that of taxation. There were no public debts, 
either insular or municipal, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions due to the raising of money 
for municipal improvements authorized or com- 
manded by the governor-general. Cuba's politi- 
cal freedom brought with it enormous debts, but 
Porto Rico came to us with empty treasuries, in- 
deed, but not insolvent. The smaller island had 
never been in rebellion and had never been a 
charge on the Spanish exchequer, but had been 
able at one time to lend something like $1,000, - 
000 to the mother country to help pay the bills 
of its Cuban war. The rule in Porto Rico seems 
to have been to ‘‘ pay as you go” and to collect 
everything collectible. The wonder is that the 
people had anything left after paying the de- 
mands of the government. The levies of taxes 
were not laid scientifically, so as to help native 
commerce and industry, but practically on every- 
thing in sight. The chief item of revenue for 
insuiar income was customs duties. These were 
high, particularly on the necessaries of life, and 
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in so far as a consistent plan is discoverable in 
the various schedules the aim seems to have been 
to benefit peninsular manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. The receipts amounted to about 3,378, - 
000 pesos a year, the peso being worth in ex- 
change from 60 to 75 cents. This was an average 
of four pesos a head of the entire population of 
men, women, and children. 


REFORMS IN THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


The greatest yield was from foodstuffs. Rice, 
codfish, and pork were the staple foods of the 
vast majority, and yet the prices to the poor were 
increased by heavy duties. Flour paid an enor- 
mous duty, and lest wheat should be ground in 
the island to the loss of the mills or merchants 
of Spain, a rate nearly as high was levied on 
that. Flour paid $4 a kilo of 220 pounds and 
wheat $3.15 (Porto Rican). The duties on Span- 
ish imports were merely nominal. Duties al- 
most prohibitive were levied on machinery needed 
for the farm and for railroads and on carriages, 
as though it were a particularly meritorious 
thing to embarrass the already difficult problem 
of transportation. The importer of two-seated 
carriages, phaetons, had to pay $350 to the cus- 
tom-house. Within four months after American 
occupation a revised tariff was in operation which 
abolished all export duties, greatly reduced those 
on foodstuffs and cotton goods, made agricul- 
tural implements free, and allowed detached 
parts of agricultural machinery to be imported at 
reasonable rates. The revision was made with a 
view to encourage native industries and relieve the 
farmer and the poor man of unnecessary burdens. 

The government derived no small amount of 
revenue from the sale of stamped paper and from 
royal dues, as they were called, on conveyances 
of property. The use of stamped paper, which 
was furnished by the government at Madrid, 
was obligatory in all legal documents, contracts, 
etc. The judges had to use it in preparing a 
brief of a case to be sent up to a higher court for 
trial, clerks of aldermanie councils in writing 
the minutes of meetings, merchants in their ac- 
counts, and officers of the customs in their col- 
lections. It was more annoying than oppressive, 
and there was general satisfaction with General 
Brooke’s order abolishing it. The taxes on con- 
veyances were really burdensome, so much so 
that the papers in many cases were, it is said, 
withheld from registration. There were at least 
three distinct fees in transfers of property by 
will, deed, or otherwise, besides the cost of the 
stamped paper: First, derechos reales, or royal 
dues ; second, notarial fees ; third, registration 
fees. The notaries, who must be employed to 
draw the documents of which they were also the 


legal custodians, constituted a monopoly. Their 
number was limited, and new members could 
only get into the college when a vacancy oc- 
curred by death, removal, or resignation. Their 
commissions were signed by the sovereign at 
Madrid, and membership sometimes cost as much 
as $1,700. The fees of the registrars were fixed 
by law, but many of them were shrewd enough 
to add to them by a little professional practice. 
They would find errors and defects in papers 
offered for inscription, which they would agree 
to correct and exact good round fees. Under 
the military régime these evils have been abated, 
if not entirely removed. The royal dues have 
been abolished, notarial fees greatly reduced, 
and registrars required to confine themselves to 
their official duties. 

Next to customs the main source of insular 
and municipal revenues was the tax on commerce 
and industry, on urban and rural property, and 
on occupations. This was really an incom? tax 
and was designed to reach all classes of persons, 
even the day laborer. Importers and merchants 
of the first class were expected to pay to the in- 
sular treasury $500 a year and to the municipal- 
ity $750, the amount varying, of course, accord- 
ing to the locality. Businesses and occupations 
were arranged, as far as possible, in greméos, or 
classes ; as the gremio of importers, the gremio of 
bankers and money lenders, the gremio of phy- 
sicians, etc. City property was taxed according 
to its rental value ; farm property according to 
the annual value of its products. In theory the 
income tax is fair, distributing the burden of 
taxation equally and equitably ; but in practice 
it is often very unjust. And so it was in Porto 
Rico. There is no doubt that the government 
discriminated against natives and foreigners and 
in favor of peninsular Spaniards. One case was 
brought to my attention in which an American 
citizen buying a farm of a Spaniard was com- 
pelled to pay four or five times as much as the 
former owner was accustomed to pay. Bribery 
to keep taxes down or to have them reduced was 
quite common, according to general report. Gen- 
eral Henry, who succeeded General Brooke as 
governor, modified this system of taxation and 
introduced what Secretary Coll commends as the 
Henry George plan. Agricultural lands are di- 
vided into classes, according to fertility, kind of 
crop produced, and location, and a tax of so 
much per acre levied on each class, graduated 
from $1 down to 25 cents (American). This 
plan is also adapted to city property. It is not 
regarded as a finality, but as a preparation for 
our own system of taxation according to value. 
Fifty per cent. of the proceeds goes to the insu- 
lar and 50 per cent. to the municipal treasuries. 














WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR PORTO RICO. 


It should be explained here that there are no vil- 
lage or township governments in Porto Rico. 
The island is divided into municipal districts, 
some of which are as large as counties in the 
United States. A city or town is made the seat 
of a district, which usually has more rural than 
town inhabitants. 


FOR FOODSTUFFS AND REDUCED 
EXPENSES. 


LOWER PRICES 
GOVERNMENTAL 


The municipalities had to allow the insular 
government to satisfy its demands on the taxes 
before they could take their own quota, which 
consequently often fell short. As a compensa- 
tion they were allowed to levy a consumo tax on 
articles of food, drink, and fuel. So they taxed 
meat and flour, milk, wines, etc., and charcoal, 
which is used almost exclusively in the kitchen, 
and petroleum. Rice, which had already paid 
$2.70 customs duties, had to pay at the city gates 
$1 consumo tax ; flour which had also paid $4 at 
the custom-house paid $2.50 consumo tax, mak- 
ing a total of $6.50 (Porto Rican) per kilo of 220 
pounds. This tax General Henry wisely abol- 
ished, with the result that the prices of bread, 
meat, and other articles of necessity were re- 
duced. The order allowed the cities to make up 
the deficiency by imposing heavier taxes on 
liquor and tobacco stores, which under the old 
system had not paid special rates. 

These wise measures, which came as a great 
boon to the agriculturists and the poor, were ac- 
companied by better methods of collection and 
less discrimination in assessments, and rigid 
economy was introduced in government expendi- 
tures. Useless positions were abolished and the 
following appropriations were entirely cut off: 
About $500,000 sent to Madrid for expenses of 
the colonial ministry and for the payment of 
pensions ; $200,000 for the support of the 
Church, which ceased to be a state church with- 
out special order ; the expense of conducting’the 
lottery ; all ‘‘gratdficaciones,” or bonuses, al- 
lowed to officials; the appropriations for the 
army and navy, amounting to $1,500,000 (Porto 
Rican) ; and a number of items of minor im- 
portance. In other words, considerably more 
than two-fifths of the annual insular expenditures 
were saved, and the efficiency of the government 
actually increased instead of diminished. 

General Henry, soon after the reins of gov- 
ernment were placed in his hands, saw that it 
was necessary to modify the cabinet system. 
There were four departments : Gobernacion, or 
state; hacienda, or treasury ; jfomento, or in- 
terior ; and worship and justice. The secretary 
of gobernacion was the president of the council, 
and all business of the governor-general with 
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other departments was transacted through him. 
General Henry found this circuitous method un- 
satisfactory and modified the system so as to 
make the departments codrdinate, each responsi- 
ble direct to himself. General Davis, for the 
sake of economy, has dismissed all the secre- 
taries and conducts the business of the several 
departments, or divisions, through a civil secre- 
tary, with juntas, or boards, composed chiefly of 
Porto Ricans, as unpaid advisers. These boards 
are a check on the secretary, who would other- 
wise have too much power. The Spanish busi- 
ness methods, which are slow and circuitous, 
General Henry also determined to change. For 
this purpose he introduced one or two Americans 
in each department, his policy being to give all 
civil positions, with a few exceptions, to the na- 
tives. He placed a soldier at the head of the 
custom-houses, made another insular treasurer, 
and put still another in charge of the division of 
public works, a competent engineer who en- 
deavored to reduce the preliminaries of road- 
making and erection of public buildings to a less 
formidable undertaking, introduce more efficient 
inspection, and keep these matters out of the 
hands of politicians anxious to have patronage to 
distribute. An educator of experience—of course 
an American—was appointed to reorganize the 
so-called public-school system. General Davis 
has pursued the same policy, so that Porto Ricans 
vannot truthfully say that the offices have been 
divided among the Americans. Americans were 
employed in the postal and telegraphic service 
from the first—in the one case simply because 
the native telegraphers could not use the modern 
system ; in the other case for no sufficient reason 
that I can discover. Many just complaints were 
made respecting both branches of the service. 
Most of the postal clerks seemed to be new to the 
business, which cannot be learned in a day, and 
the telegraphic operators were not, of course, ac- 
quainted with Spanish. 





SUSPENSION OF MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES. 


When the Spaniards evacuated Porto Rico 
they took a large amount of the silver money 
of the country with them, reducing the already 
limited supply of currency and raising the in- 
terest rate, which had been sufficiently high be- 
fore. At this inopportune time Spanish houses 
which were closing up their business began to 
call in their mortgages. The farmers, who were 
the chief debtors, could not borrow money at 
any price and were at their wits’ end. Fore- 
closure under Spanish law may be begun and 
completed in thirty days, and men who had 
worked and saved for a lifetime saw their es- 
tates about to be sacrificed at a mere fraction of 
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their value. Some of the creditors offered to 
extend the time provided the farmers would 
agree to pay in gold debts which had been con- 
tracted in silver worth from 50 to 60 cents, or 
would pay interest at the rate of from 18 to 24 
per cent. a year. The crops had not ther been 
gathered ; but as Spain had been closed to the 
products of the island and no other free market 
had been found, neither money nor credit could 
be raised on the cane and coffee and tobacco in 
the field. Men who had worked for twenty or 
thirty years in paying for and improving estates 
were threatened with the loss of all they had. 
On representation of these facts General Henry 
promptly decreed the suspension of foreclosure 
of mortgages for one year, ending in January, 
1900: Perhaps if the farmers could have fore- 
seen the general ruin which the hurricane of 
August 8, 1899, was to cause, they would have 
passed their estates over to their creditors in 
December, 1898. But the order was in the in- 
terest of justice and prevented what would have 
been, in some cases, a virtual robbery. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 


Changes in the Spanish codes have not been 
extensive, but they are important. The civil 
code, while providing for both ecclesiastical and 
civil marriage, made the former obligatory for 
Catholics. Catholics, it said, must be married 
by the ecclesiastical form. Strictly interpreted, 
it not only constrained the choice of the form, 
but commanded all Catholics to marry. The 
general rule of the courts was to refuse civil mar- 
riage to Catholics. Because of the difficulty, ex- 
pense, and delay in securing legal marriage, fully 
half of the people neglected the contract alto- 
gether and were living together in concubinage, 
and half or more of the registered births were of 
illegitimate children. As a rule, persons living 
together in this unsanctioned relation were true 
to each other, cared for their children, and would 
have been glad if they could have given them a 
legitimate status. Some say this scandalous state 
of things is due to the ignorance of the poor ; 
some lay the responsibility at the door of the 
Church ; others say it is the result of conditions 
for which no one is responsible. Having investi- 
gated the subject pretty thoroughly in various 
parts of the island, I was requested by General 
Henry to prepare, after consultation with mem- 
bers of his cabinet, a general order making such 
changes in the civil code as would meet the diffi- 
culties. The outcome was a modification of the 
chapters on marriage which removed all unnec- 
essary obstacles to civil marriage. It was open 
to Catholics as well as non-Catholics, the time for 
preliminaries was shortened, the documents re- 


duced in number, and fees were forbidden. The 
routine required by the code was too tedious for 
ordinary mortals. 

I was shown one expediente which consisted of 
twenty-two large pages of manuscript and four- 
teen separate documents, including application of 
the man, application of the woman, copy of the 
banns, certificate that they had been published, 
consent of the parents and counsel of the grand- 
parents of each of the contracting parties, decla- 
ration of each that they were still of the same 
mind and had not repented of making applica- 
tion, baptismal certificates, etc. Gbaros, igno- 
rant, timid, and unused to the ways of the town, 
could not be expected to leave their ‘‘ shacks ”’ in 
the mountains and dance attendance upon the 
municipal judge for three weeks or more, and pay 
fees besides, for a ceremony which half of the 
couples they knew got along without. In con- 
versation with both men and women living con- 
trary to both church and civil laws 1 found, with 
few exceptions, a preference for legal marriage 
and a strong desire when there were children 
that they should be legitimatized. The operation 
of the new law has been quite satisfactory. The 
number of civil marriages immediately increased, 
and no doubt the church rites have been sought 
much more frequently. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


General Davis, the third military governor, 
has applied himself to the problem of improving 
the judicial administration with such good effect 
that the chief abuses of the Spanish system have 
been removed. Formerly there were but three 
criminal courts in the island—at San Juan, Ponce, 
and Mayaguez. Owing to the bad state of the 
roads travel was difficult and costly, and trials 
were often long delayed. The remedy was a 
very simple one, but the government either 
failed to see it or determined not to apply it. 
In every municipal district there was a mu- 
nicipal judge with the powers of a justice of the 
peace ; in each of the eleven judicial districts a 
judge of first instance and instruction, with two 
in that of San Juan. Each was a law judge, em- 
powered to hear and determine civil suits within 
certain limits, but was only authorized to inves- 
tigate and report, in criminal cases, to the crim- 
inal court at San Juan, Mayaguez, or Ponce. 
With his brief in hand the court decided whether 
to proceed to trial, to dismiss, or to send the 
matter back to him for further inquiry. The 
new system abolishes the three criminal courts 
and establishes five district courts for the whole 
island, each court to have three judges with 
power to hear and decide all civil and criminal 
cases, subject to an appeal to the supreme court 
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on points of error in law or procedure. By this 
reform five criminal courts will be substituted 
for three and trials may proceed with little or no 
delay, access to justice is made more easy, and 
long detention in unsanitary and crowded jails 
may be avoided. The powers of municipal 
judges are also enlarged, and petty cases of 
thievery and the like need not engross the time 
of the criminal courts as formerly. For the in- 
creased facilities of administering justice quickly 
and honestly the people of Porto Rico will be 
very grateful. They have suffered more in the 
past than a free people would endure. We know 
what inhumanities the same system was made to 
cover in Cuba. The incentives to oppression 
were not so great in Porto Rico, where obedience 
to Spanish rule seems to have been ingrained ; 
but there were restive spirits in the smaller island, 
and by means of the guardia civil they were kept 
under constant espionage, and prison and torture 
were their lot if the least ground of suspicion 
against them was obtainable. The Spanish law 
allowed an accused person to be treated as though 
he were guilty, and when he was arrested the 
charge was kept from him for a period, on the 
theory, as one of the judges told me, that he 
might be planning a defense, and he was im- 
prisoned incomunicado. General Davis has made 
place in the judicial order for the writ of habeas 
corpus, and prisoners may demand to know why 
they are held and secure release if unlawfully held. 
General Davis has also established a United States 
provisional court, to hear cases in which Ameri- 
can citizens are interested. 


SANITARY AND EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 


What has been done by the military governors 
to reform the management of prisons, improve 
the sanitary condition of cities, prevent the 
spread of small-pox, secure supplies of good 
water, make the hospitals decent places for the 
sick, and remedy the innumerable evils connect- 
ed with municipal administration would require 
more space to describe than has been assigned to 
me. General Henry ordered the chains to be 
taken from the prisoners in the penitentiary at 
San Juan, who had been condemned to wear 
them for longer or shorter terms, and earned the 
gratitude of the prisoners and the thanks of all 
humane persons. He set men of experience at 


work to cleanse the cities and introduce hygienic * 


methods where the law of filth and uncleanness 
had hitherto prevailed. To prevent epidemics 
of small-pox he ordered that all the inhabitants 
of the island should be vaccinated, and the virus 
was produced, under the direction of American 
doctors, on a vaccine farm at Coamo Springs, 
and distributed fresh to the doctors of the vari- 


ous municipalities. An insular board of chari- 
ties and correction now supervises the manage- 
ment of prisons and hospitals, Americans being 
associated with Portc Ricans in this important 
work. He lent the aid of the insular treasury 
to San Juan and brought a supply of good water 
to the people and to the soldiers of that city. 

The school system has not been revolutionized, 
but it has been made more effective. The schools 
are now free; previously they were free only to 
those who had no money. ‘Teachers were allowed 
to collect and retain whatever they could get 
from parents able to pay. Angels might work 
on such a plan without showing any partiality, 
but the teachers were not angels and could not. 
Many of them were not competent and some were 
morally unfit to guide the youthful mind and 
morals. The school-rooms were inconvenient, 
unsightly, unsanitary places. With less than 
half a dozen exceptions they were hired rooms. 
There were no public-school buildings worthy 
the name, and there are none now. The future 
must provide them. But General Eaton and his 
successor, Dr. Clark, have wrought a wonderful 
improvement in the conduct of the schools, in 
the system, in the books and studies, and in the 
corps of teachers. The teaching of the English 
language has been begun, and several American 
teachers are at work, using our methods. 

Several hundred thousand dollars were expend- 
ed on the roads, which were so bad that it was 
impossible for Porto Rico to be prosperous, well 
governed, and happy. Much of the good work 
done in road-building was undone by the recent 
hurricane. Only a beginning has been made, 
but from that beginning great results may be 
worked out in the near future. 

There was no more pressing need when the 
United States army took possession of Porto 
Rico than a reorganization of the system of 
municipal government from top to bottom and 
bottom to top. It was antiquated, inefficient, 
cumbrous, and satisfactory to nobody but the 
spoilsmen. General Davis has but recently taken 
up the subject, and his plans are not fully dis- 
closed ; but evidently he means to allow a meas- 
ure of home rule to the seventy municipal dis- 
tricts and to put the responsibility of electing 
good men upon the voting class, which he has 
thought it wise to restrict by property and edu- 
cational qualifications. 

This, I submit, is a good record for a year of 
military control. The Porto Ricans may well 
congratulate themselves that so much has been 
done to improve their political, industrial, and 
social conditions. The soldier has prepared the 
way, but the soldier’s work is done and the 
civilian’s cannot be begun too soon. 
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CHINA’S SECRET MISSION TO JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


i be so-ealled government of China is having 

a hard time of it. One of the chief diffi- 
culties with female rule in China is that it nec- 
essarily gives to the eunuchs of the imperial 
palace a controlling influence in the affairs of 
state. These creatures,without natural affection 
and devoid of conscience, with no patriotism or 
sense of honor, trained in intrigue, and as ig- 
norant of the modern world as a Chinese scholar, 
have the ear of the Empress Dowager at. all 
times, and she finds among them some of her 
most trusted advisers. 

At present the head eunuch is one nicknamed 
Pi Siao-lien, which being interpreted means 
‘¢ The-man-whose-smile-is-only-skin-deep.”’ It is 
said that the favor of this person is essential to 
preferment. He is the most powerful person in 
the empire. There is just one door to his heart 
—his purse. It is easy from this fact to judge 
of what character are the men who are now 
being promoted to fill the highest positions in 
the empire. 

But in the recent fiasco of the so-called secret 
mission to Japan the head eunuch has rather 
overdone the matter, and it may result in his 
highness coming to grief. This might be a 
cause for rejoicing among the friends of poor old 
China were it not for the fact that it is almost 
certain that the next one will be no improvement. 

This secret mission was sent to Tokio in July to 
negotiate with the Japanese Government regard- 
ing a special treaty between the two countries. 
Japan is beginning to realize her isolation among 
the nations, and China the hopelessness of lean- 
ing upon England in her hour of weakness. So 
the two Mongolian races are contemplating bury- 
ing the hatchet and smoking the pipe of peace. 
There are influential statesmen in both countries 
who have been advocating a Mongolian alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against aggressions of 
Western powers in the far East. 

Yo open negotiations upon this new policy, so 
important and far-reaching in its effects and so 
difficult and delicate a matter, one would think 
that the Chinese Goveriment would have chosen 


as commissioners men of known and oft-tried° 


and proven ability and experience, if any such 
men are to be found in the empire. But such 
men are not in the habit of buying their com- 
missions of eunuchs and such like, so he ““‘ whose 
smile is only skin-deep ’’ recommended two men, 
named Liu and Chao, who had been cashiered 
several years ago for official rascality and who 





had amassed fortunes at the expense of the state, 
but who had been compelled to live in Shanghai 
for some years past under assumed names. These 
nobodies were duly appointed secret commission- 
ers to Tokio. As credentials the old lady who 
reigns—but fails so signally to rule—in China 
gave them an important autograph letter to the 
Mikado. 

But the transition from fugitives to imperial 
commissioners was so great and withal so sudden 
that their heads became dizzy. It seemed to 
them that such important personages should be 
treated with marked consideration en route, and 
when regarded by officers of various grades whom 
they met as only common travelers, they felt it 
a slight that could only be remedied by revealing 
their true character as special royal commission- 
ers. So their only credential, the autograph per- 
sonal letter of their sovereign to the Emperor of 
Japan, was shown freely as a sort of passport 
on the way! When they reached Tokio, the 
officials of the Mikado’s cabinet were so im- 
pressed with the unfitness of these men to treat 
upon matters of such grave import that they 
wired to the T'sung-li Yamen declining to recog- 
nize them, and even expressing a doubt as to 
their being duly appointed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Their conduct en route was also dis- 
covered and telegraphed to Pekin. The wrath 
of her majesty was great, and they were recalled 
by cable in disgrace. Surely the wise man 
spake truly: ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.” It may be 
that their heads will pay for their folly ; but how 
about the head of the eunuch who for a consider- 
ation sold his country to such disgrace ? 

And now Reuter informs us that ‘‘a note from 
M. Giers warns China that an alliance with 
Japan will give great offense to Russia and that 
the consequences would be most serious.” Rus- 
sia has a ‘‘ policy” in the far East. She is the 
only country that has. She knows what she 
wants and how she proposes to get it. When 
she speaks let no dog bark. So it is probable 
that the negotiations begun so clumsily and 
broken off so rudely will not be renewed. 

_ But in these days, when most of the world’s 
battles are fought out by diplomacy, what is 
there to hope for a country like China, beset 
behind and before, whose government is capable 
of making such a monumental farce of so impor- 
tant a diplomatic move as was confided to this 
secret gnission to Tokio ? 
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THE PROGRESS OF MONETARY REFORM. 
BY CHARLES SUMNER HAMLIN. 


(Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.) 


WO bills making important changes in the 
currency laws of the United States will 
come before Congress at the session which is 
about to begin. These bills will be reported by 
committees which have been considering the sub- 
ject during the recess of Congress. They are 
largely the outcome of the efforts of the business 
men of the country to secure monetary reform 
along the lines set forth in an article in the 
Review or Reviews for January, 1898. The 
Monetary Commission, which was appointed by 
the convention of business men held on this sub- 
ject at Indianapolis in January, 1897, had then 
just made public the bill which they had pre- 
pared. This report of the Monetary Commission 
was indorsed by a second convention of business 
men held in Indianapolis on January 25, 1898. 
This convention showed something of the same 
resolute temper as General Grant when he an- 
nounced that he proposed to ‘‘fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.”” When it was 
proposed that the convention adjourn sine die, an 
amendment was adopted, upon the motion of 
Mr. Rhoades, of New York, that the chairman 
have authority at any time to call the members 
together again. 

The bill of the Monetary Commission was in- 
troduced by Mr. Overstreet, of Indiana, in the 
House of Representatives on January 3, 1898. 
It was referred to the House Committee on 
Banking and was the subject of many weeks of 
consideration. The subject of reporting a modi- 
fied bill to the full committee was finally referred 
to a sub-committee consisting of Representatives 
James T. McCleary, of Minnesota, George W. 
Prince, of Illinois, and John Murray Mitchell, of 
New York. They reported a measure which, 
with some important amendments, became known 
as the McCleary bill, and was the storm center 
around which waged the political contest in 
those districts where currency reform was an 
issue in the autumn elections. Final action was 
not taken upon the McCleary bill because the 
party leaders felt that the adverse majority in 
the Senate made it useless to pass the measure 
through the House. The strong desire for ac- 
tion, however, was indicated by the fact that 
150 members of the House—146 Republicans 
out of 206 and 4 members of the minority out 
of 151—signed a petition to the Committee on 
Rules, asking that a special order be brought 
into the House for the consideration of the bill. 


‘hus matters stood when the Fifty fifth Con- 
gress met for the short session a year ago. The 
Senate was still friendly to silver, and it was 
decided, with the consent of the supporters of 
monetary reform, that but little could be accom- 
plished by passing a bill through the House at 
that time. The time thus far spent in discussion 
of the subject and in the preparation of the 
McCleary bill was not considered lost, because 
the publicity given the subject through the press 
and on the hustings had gradually ripened pub- 
lic opinion upon the necessity for legislation by 
Congress. The leaders of the dominant party 
appreciated the fact that the business men of the 
country, who had turned the scale by such 
mighty majorities against free silver in 1896, 
were extremely desirous that the gold standard 
should be placed upon the statute-books, where 
it could not be overturned at the whim of a hos- 
tile or weak-kneed President or Secretary of the 
Treasury. General Henderson, who is to be 
Speaker of the new House, strongly urged that 
the leaders of the House get together with the 
representatives of the sound-money movement 
and agree upon a programme which should in- 
sure united action when the new Congress might 
meet. A conference was held one afternoon in 
January, in the room of Speaker Reed, at which 
Mr. H. H. Hanna, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Conven- 
tion, met the leaders of the party in control of 
the House and stated his reasons for urging ac- 
tion upon the subject of monetary legislation. 
The result of the conference was a decision to 
hold a caucus of the Republican members of the 
outgoing House and to ask them to provide for 
the preparation of a currency plan during the re- 
cess of Congress. The caucus was held on the 
night of February 1, 1899, and the following 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 78 to 4: 


Resolved, That a committee of eleven members of 
the present House of Representatives, who are mem- 
bers of the Fifty-sixth Congress, shall be appointed by 
the chairman of this caucus for the purpose of consider- 
ing monetary legislation, and submitting their recom- 
mendations to a Republican caucus at the first session 
of the Fifty-sixth Congress, with authority to confer 
with a like committee from the Senate. 

This overwhelming majority was a remarkable 
tribute to the progress in favor of legislation 
which had been made since the beginning of the 
Indianapolis movement. Many members had 
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been comparatively indifferent to the subject 
until aroused to its importance by the appeals 
of the businegs men among their constituents. 
Action of a similar character was taken in the 
Senate through the cordial support of Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Isl- 
and, and other members of the Finance Commit- 
tee. This committee was authorized to sit during 
the recess of Congress and consider a number of 
subjects, among which currency legislation was 
one. The House caucus committee was appoint- 
ed by General Grosvenor, of Ohio, chairman 
of the caucus, and made up of the following 
members : 

Gen. David B. Henderson, of Iowa; Sereno 
K. Payne, of New York (chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee); John Dalzell, of Penn- 
sylvania (member of the Committee on Rules) ; 
William C. Lovering, of Massachusetts ; Jesse 
Overstreet, of Indiana; Joseph W. Babcock, of 
Wisconsin ; Winfield S. Kerr, of Ohio; Charles 
Curtis, of Kansas; Page Morris, of Minnesota ; 
Eugene F. Loud, of California; and R. B. 
Hawley, of Texas. 

This committee, after one or two preliminary 
meetings in Washington, met at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on April 17, and held all-day sessions 
almost continuously for more than two weeks. 
The Republicans on the Senate committee met 
later in the summer and prepared the outline of 
a bill before the meeting of Congress. The chief 
features of the House bill are those which relate 
to the metallic standard. The substance of the 
bills has reached the public, but heretofore in 
somewhat disconnected form. The following is 
a synopsis of the main features of the House 
bill : 

1. That the present gold dollar is the standard 
unit of value in the United States. 

2. That all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States for the payment of money, now 
existing or hereafter issued, and all United 
States notes and treasury notes shall be deemed 
to be payable in gold coin, and that all other 
obligations, public and private, shall be per- 
formed in conformity with this standard. 

3. That there shall be established in the Treas- 
ury Department a division of issue and redemp- 
tion, which shall keep a gold reserve for the 
maintenance of the parity of money, separate 
from the fiscal operations of the Treasury. 

4. That a gold reserve shall be constituted 
equal to 25 per cent. of the combined amount 
of United States notes and treasury notes out- 
standing. 

5. That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
sell 3-per-cent. bonds payable in gold whenever 
necessary to maintain the gold reserve at a proper 
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amount and to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money issued by the United States. 

These provisions are so clear-cut and straight- 
forward that they practically explain themselves. 
If enacted into law they will place the United 
States among the other advanced commercial 
nations, with gold as the fixed standard of value. 
The Senate bill has not yet been given final form, 
but differs mainly from the House bill in creat- 
ing a stronger gold reserve and giving the Sec- 
tary of the Treasury even broader powers. The 
House bill would provide a gold reserve at the 
outset of about $112,000,000. The Senate bill 
will place this amount much higher, probably at 
the even sum of $150.000,000. . The House bill 
provides for maintaining the silver dollars at 
parity with gold by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury at his discretion to exchange gold 
coin for any other money issued or coined by 
the United States. The Senate bill is expected 
to leave no discretion to the Secretary, but to 
put every holder of a gold or silver dollar upon 
the same plane by providing for exchangeability of 
either coin for the other at the will of the holder. 

If such a measure as that proposed by either 
committee becomes law, the advocates of mone- 
tary reform will have accomplished substantially 
all that they sought in regard to the gold stand- 
ard. There remains, however, another great 
side to the monetary problem. This relates to 
providing a sufficient volume of well-secured but 
elastic currency for meeting the growth of the 
country and the expansion of business. The in- 
sufficiency of the existing system was pointed 
out by the Monetary Commission, but their 
recommendations at first encountered opposition. 
The events of the past autumn, however, with 
the persistent pressure for small notes, subsidiary 
silver, and other forms of currency, the fail of 
the reserves in many of the banks in St. Louis 
and New York below the legal minimum, and 
the existence of money rates in New York run- 
ning up to 40 per cent., have made it clear that 
some action must soon be taken toward giving 
more elasticity to the circulating medium. The 
bills prepared by the House caucus committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee deal with this 
subject to the extent of permitting a slight in. 
crease in the percentage of circulation upon 
bonds under the existing system, but this is 
considered inadequate by the representatives of 
the business men. Secretary Gage will urge a 
step toward a more scientifie system in his annual 
1eport to Congress, and the advocates of mone- 
tary reform will continue their ‘‘ campaign of 
education” until objections have been overcome 
and a practicable working plan for a safe and 
elastic currency has been enacted. 











A PROFESSOR’S 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERATURE OF AN IMPORTANT CURRENT 
TOPIC. 


MW idan has been much discussion during the 

past year or two of the extent to which a 
college or university professor should have free- 
dom to teach opinions contrary to those of the 
controlling authorities or general constituency of 
the institution. The case of President Andrews 
and the trustees of Brown University gave rise 
to a great part of this discussion; but there 
have been several other instances, as, for ex- 
ample, the recent retirement of a number of pro- 
fessors from the Agricultural College of Kansas 
on the ground of their supposed radical tenden- 
cies in political science and economics. The 
right of President Andrews to express his opin- 
ions on the silver question, irrespective of the 
views of the university trustees, was stoutly 
proclaimed by educational people the country 
over. But it is to be remembered that President 
Andrews was at that very time supporting in the 
chair of political economy a professor who was 
teaching views on the money question that 
differed from. his own and that accorded with 
those of the trustees. 

Apropos of this whole subject one or two 
things may be remarked as sufficiently evident. 
Boards of trustees will be henceforth less in- 
clined to try to place restrictions upon the free- 
dom of teaching, while, on the other hand, they 
will be the more inclined to exercise great eare 
in the selection of the men to whom they accord 
discretion. Further than that, it is now ad- 
mitted that the colleges and universities are not 
in their nature well suited to be centers of 
agitation or propaganda, but rather that their 
sphere is disciplinary study and calm, scientific 
research. The object of the schools of higher 
learning should be not so much to give the stu- 
dent a set of views as to supply him with intel- 
lectual tools and methods, so that he may in due 
time find his way to conclusions of his own. 

A college professor is a citizen and a man. 
Even in Germany, where one expects to find re- 
straint and regulation, the university professors 
are seldom conscious of any limitations upon 
their perfect freedom to utter and to teach what- 
ever they believe. We cannot afford in this 
country to muzzle any of our teachers. Their 
freedom will be useful in ten thousand cases 
where it might be harmful in one. This, of 
course applies to men whose function is really 


that of teaching. Sometimes men find them- 
selves in college chairs who do not rightly be- 
long there. Some socialists make excellent pro- 
fessors of political economy; others do not. 
Thus some of the foremost university economists 
of Germany are socialists; but, on the other 
hand, some of the foremost socialists of Germany 
would be wholly out of place in the universities. 
This is an obvious distinction, yet it is some- 
times lost sight of when men discuss this ques- 
tion of the freedom of teaching. There are 
cases where it is the teacher rather than the 
teaching that is at the bottom of the contro- 
versy. 

About no other chair of instruction, perhaps, 
has there been quite so much controversy of late 
as about one held in Iowa College by Prof. 
George D. Herron. The chair was established 
seven years ago expressly for Mr. Herron by per- 
sonal friends, and is known as the chair of 
Applied Christianity. His teachings have been 
disturbing to many people and have brought 
criticism not only upon himself, but upon the 
college. His utterances have been much dis- 
cussed in the newspapers and have lent them. 
selves peculiarly to controversy, because they 
have so frequently been couched in startling and 
rhetorical forms—in metaphor, apothegm, and 
paradox—rather than in ordinary or scientific 
language. It has been evident for a good while 
that a majority of the trustees and supporters of 
the college have regarded Mr. Herron’s connec- 
tion with the institution as detrimental. 

Last month he resigned and his resignation 
was accepted. There had been a strain of rela- 
tions that threatened more than once to end in 
an abrupt and unhappy breach. Instead of such 
an ending, however, the withdrawal of Profess- 
or Herron has come about in a manner that has 
displayed dignity, forbearance, and a fine spirit 
on both sides. The incident has produced three 
documents worthy of a wide dissemination for 
the way in which they deal with the questions in- 
volved. These documents are Professor Her- 
ron’s statement to the trustees, the response 
adopted by that body, and the memorandum 
drawn up by Professor Herron’s colleagues of 
the faculty. Without further comment upon the 
matter we reprint for our readers on the fol- 
lowing pages these three statements. 
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DR. HERRON’S LETTER OF RESIG- 
NATION. 


IowA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IowA, October 13, 1899. 
To THE TRUSTEES OF IOWA COLLEGE— 


Gentlemen: In asking you to accept this my resig- 
nation from the faculty of Iowa College, it is only just 
to you and to all concerned that it be accompanied by a 
brief explanation. The fact that the chair of applied 
Christianity was specially endowed for my occupancy, 
the fact that this chair has been the subject of so much 
public controversy for more than six years, and the fact 
that this resignation is voluntary, makes some recital 
of the history of our relations seem imperative. 

When the department of applied Christianity and its 
conditions were accepted by you, seven years ago next 
May. I frankly said to you that I felt sure my teachings 
and public utterances would bring attacks upon Iowa 
College. I also stated that I could make no promises 
or enter into no covenant, save to be true to the truth 
as I should understand it, at whatever cost. When you 
established this department I came to it in all good 
faith, thinking you were prepared for whatever might 
come, and hoping that in time my academic work might 
take its normal and organic place among other depart- 
ments of the college and I be held individually respon- 


sible for my public words, through books or from the’ 


platform. 

So far as the interior workings of the college are con- 
cerned, the end sought for has been achieved. The 
department of applied Christianity has now a perfectly 
organic and even incidental place in the life of the col- 
lege. It has not hindered the steady growth of the 
college, both in the number of its students and in the 
quality of its work. The number of students and of 
the graduating class is now larger than at any previous 
time. The number of students in my own department 
is larger than in any preceding year. I know something 
of other colleges and universities, and I am free to say 
that I believe the college spirit of the student body of 
Iowa Coilege to be unequaled in moral tone and intel- 
lectual seriousness. Nor can I conceive of a more har- 
monious or codperative faculty—a faculty made up 
wholesome and self-sacrificing Christian men and of 
women. I mention all this in order to suggest that 
the presence of the department has not prevented the 
interior development of the college in all that is best, 
though it may be that a large number of students have 
been kept away by the department’s teachings. 

None the less, your position as trustees is made more 
serious and difficult each year by the recurring de- 
mands for the removal of the chair of applied Chris- 
tianity and its occupant. These demands come not only 
from the press and from public men who feel indignant 
at my teachings concerning property, but from old and 
sincere friends of the college who feel that its well- 
being is being jeopardized because of the lack of support 
from men of financial means and of influence among the 
churches. The self-sacrifice and devotion of these old 
friends of the college demand full and sympathetic con- 
sideration. Whether they be mistaken or not, it seems 
to be the now generally accepted opinion of your con- 
stituency that men who have money will not give to 
the college while I remain in its faculty; that the 
churches will not support the college because of my 
interpretation of the teachings of Jesus. The reports 
of the secretary and of the’ faculty committee at the last 
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annual meeting of the trustees seem to verify this opin- 
ion. The college is outgrowing its equipment ; its needs 
are rapidly increasing ; yet the money to supply these 
needs cannot be had while I continue to teach in the 
college. At least, this is what men of means almost 
universally say when approached, and it is what you as 
trustees are given every reason to believe. You are 
thus forced into the position of choosing between my 
retention and the retention of the support and good- 
will of the financial and religious constituency of the 
college. 

Iam well aware how serious and trying such a posi- 
tion is. You are not owners of the college, but trustees 
holding it in trust for the constituency to which you are 
responsible. It is no question of personal opinion you 
have to pass upon, but a question of accounting for 
your trust to the supporters of the college. I sympa- 
thize so deeply with your difficult responsibility that 1 
am unwilling to leave you in a position where you are 
forced to choose between my freedom to teach and the 
financial support upon which the college must depend 
for its growth. I am myself unwilling to retain a posi- 
tion in which I can remain only by being chargeable 
with the possible impoverishment of the college. 

While I feel that you have been mistaken in allowing 
this department to be officially discussed, once you had 
accepted it, I also feel that during these years of con- 
troversy you have met your trying position with the 
sincere purpose to do your whole duty to all. No 
amount of public clamor has induced you to take any 
official steps toward satisfying it. However you may 
have felt like disowning my teachings as individuals, 
you have sought to take patiently the official conse. 
quences of my remaining as a teacher. I am glad to 
relieve you of this responsibility, trusting that the con- 
stituency of the college will now amply and immedi- 
ately respond to its pressing financial needs. 

Let me say that I do this with no thought of its being 
a sacrifice. Not for a moment will I allow myself to be 
thought of as a martyr to the cause of free teaching. I 
shall defend the constituency and trustees of Iowa 
College in their right to choose what they shali have 
taught. It is certainly true that the doctrines of prop- 
erty which I hold are subversive to the existing indus- 
trial and political order. Ido believe that our system 
of private ownership of natural resources is a crime 
against God and man and nature; that natural re- 
sources are not property, and cannot be so held without 
destroying the liberty of man and the basis of the re. 
ligion of Christ. This common and equal right of all 
men to the earth and its resources as their common 
inheritance from God I expect to always and every- 
where teach. The faith that it is true and that it must 
ultimately be applied is dearer to me than my bread or 
life. But 1 recognize that the constituency of this col- 
lege is equally sincere in believing such teaching to be 
dangerous and untrue. I recognize fully the right of 
men to support only such freedom as they sincerely be- 
lieve in, and I am unwilling to force them to even seem 
to support such freedom and teaching as they do not 
believe in. 

Furthermore, I am unwilling to have my brethren in 
the faculty involved, each year and commencement, in 
the controversy over my position. No words can ex- 
press my gratitude for the noble tolerance and patient 
self-denial of these men. Each year has found my rela- 
tion with them more cordial and their sympathy and 
tolerance more brotherly. They do not know that I am 














writing this letter of resignation, and such as I have 
talked with have expressed themselves against such a 
step. But they have their own vastly important work, 
and ought not to be annually involved in a controversy 
about any one department. . I feel that it is not right 
for them to be any longer kept in such a position. I 
have a right to make any sacrifice of myself that I may 
think worth while for what I believe to be the truth, 
but I have no right to keep others in a position of sac- 
rifice for that which is other than their chosen work. 

By the terms of the endowment, the department of 
applied Christianity can remain in the college only by 
my voluntary retirement from the chair or by my re- 
moval by the three official trustees of the endowment. 
T'o this voluntary retirement Mrs. E. D. Rand has final- 
ly consented. I am entirely unwilling to take this 
endowment of $35,000 from the college, and am very 
happy to be able to leave it, through Mrs. Rand’s gen- 
erosity. Upon my retirement the endowment will be 
so changed as to be turned over to the college, without 
any conditions attached thereto. I would only ask that 
the faculty and trustees, in selecting my successor, give 
the gracious consideration due to Mrs. Rand’s wishes 
in such a selection. I trust that under more conserva- 
tive teaching the department may have a noble and 
abiding history in the minds and ideals of the genera- 
tions of the students who shall come and go. And I 
pray that my nearly seven years’ relation to lowa Col- 
lege may count for something in the services and mem- 
ories of the college. 

Out of justice to you as trustees, I feel that I ought 
to say to you that Iam not sure but that those who re- 
fuse to support my presence and freedom to teach in 
the college may have aright to refuse such support. 
Anyhow, without regard to the right of either of us, 
controversy is not a good influence to be about a college 
or university. And aside from controversy, I question 
whether an existing college or university is any place 
for the sort of work I am trying todo. I do not know 
that a present-day educational institution can rightly 
make place for the mere apostle of an ideal, whether he 
be right or wrong. Institutional education has chiefly 
to do with what has been said and done rather than 
with what is to be said and done in the future. Any 
proposed change of institutions, any ideal of a new 
mode of society or life or industry, has always been a 
subject of conflict and dispute. The truth is always 
rudely and imperfectly stated by its earlier apostles. 
The imperfection and conflict have been as unavoidable 
asthe truth. But educational institutions as now or- 
ganized and supported, dependent as they are on gifts 
of money from the existing social order, afford no place 
for the teaching of disturbing social ideals, though it 
cannot be that human truths that are new will always 
be outcast and vagabond upon the earth, even when 
rudely spoken, until accepted and made a part of the 
past. As college education is now organized, however, 
I question any man’s right to teach that which the col- 
lege constituency does not want. He may as an indi- 
vidual teach the people who care to hear him, but not 
as a member of an educational institution which he 
does not represent. In any case, 1 am as sure of the 
right of men of wealth and of conservative political and 
religious opinions not to want me here as I am of my 
right to want to stay. And though I cannot remain in 
Iowa College in peace, I leave it in peace, and my 
deepest love will abide with it. In whatever ways I 


may serve the college without injury, I trust I may be 
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permitted to do so. I want to be counted as a devoted 
and abiding friend and defender of the college into 
which I have put no little of my life, and in which I 
have spoken words that are blood-red with conviction 
and suffering. , ~ 

I ask you, in conclusion, kindly to let me thank you 
for the responsibilities which you have borne in rela- 
tion to this department from which I now resign. I 
would also express, through you, something of my 
debt toward President Gates for the great sacrifices 
which he has made, in his professional career as well as 
in his personal life, in order to be true to the freedom 
of this department to teach what it believed to be guid- 
ing principles for the future of society. How much 
this college owes to him, only the great Judge of us all 
can reveal. ButIcan be true to myself only by bear- 
ing this witness of my appreciation of his services. 

This resignation is not put forth tentatively, but is 
final. 1 desire that it now be accepted, to take effect at 
the close of this college year, and that’ with it you 
accept the endowment from Mrs. Rand and select my 
successor. Faithfully yours, 

GEORGE D. HERRON. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE FACULTY. 

It having come to the knowledge of the faculty of 
Iowa College that Prof. George D. Herron is about to 
offer to the trustees the resignation of his professor- 
ship, and that this resignation is regarded by him as 
final, the faculty desire, in view of all the circum- 
stances, that it should be accompanied by some expres- 
sion of their feeling. 

We wish, in the first place, to express our apprecia- 
tion of the generous and manly way in which Dr. Her- 
ron has performed this necessarily painful duty. The 
strongest opponont of his views could not have stated 
more fairly the reasons which have led some to wish 
for his separation from the college. He shows a broad 
appreciation of the views and feelings of those who 
hold opinions opposed to his which is all too rarely 
found in human controversies. We feel deeply the 
generosity of Mrs. Rand in continuing, under circum- 
stances which must be trying in the extreme, the en- 
dowment of the chair of applied Christianity. We are 
sure that the noble confidence with which she intrusts 
the management of this fund to the authorities of the 
college will be abundautly justified by the results. 

The six years of Dr. Herron’s connection with the 
college have been marked by relations most cordial and 
kindly between him and his associates in the faculty. 
In the somewhat delicate and trying situation caused 
by the introduction of a department quite new to the 
usual college curriculum and in some respects apart 
from it in its methods, he has borne himself with un- 
failing courtesy and consideration ; and it is largely due 
to these qualities, as well as to the distinguished ability 
displayed in his work, that the department has so wel! 
adjusted itself to the general work of the college. 

We desire to declare our hearty sympathy with the 
aim of the department as illustrated by its foundation 
and by the spirit in which it has been conducted. 
Recognizing a wide divergence of individual opinions 
among us as to the particular views advanced in the 
class-room lectures and published utterances of the 
department, we are proud and glad that Iowa College 
is known as standing for an honest effort to apply the 
teachings of Jesus to the solution of social and politi- 
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cal problems. We should regard it as a misfortune if 
the colleze should be put before the public as receding 
from this position or abandoning this effort. 

We therefore venture to express our hope that action 
upon the resignation of Professor Herron may be of 
such a nature that any such inference would be im- 
possible. Further, we hope that it may be made plain 
to Professor Herron that if his organic connection with 
the college is severed, his personal presence and in- 
fluence will always be welcome; and we would sug- 
gest that some arrangement might well be made by 
which, through something like the Rand lectureship, 
his voice would still be heard among us. 

We congratulate the college and Dr. Herron on the 
past work of the department, which has been a sincere 
and earnest effort to make a permanent contribution 
toward the solution of the greatest problems of the 
day; and we assure him of our continued personal 
interest and good wishes. 


STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


In accepting the resignation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron of the chair of applied Christianity in Iowa College, 
the trustees deem it fitting and appropriate to make 
the following record : 

In all their dealings with Professor Herron, whether 
as individuals or as a board, they have always found 
him kind and considerate, appreciative of the position 
in which they were placed and of their relations to the 
constituency of the college and to the public at large. 
In all his communications to us he has shown an excel- 
lent spirit, and has at.all times seemed in earnest only 
for the establishment and promotion of what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. The trustees now find great 
satisfaction in the fact that Professor Herron, in his 
last communication to them, seems so fully to realize 
the representative position in which the board of trus- 
tees is placed, and that the trustees have a duty to the 
patrons and constituency of the college which they can- 
not escape even in the interest of the advocacy of what 
he believes to be an ideal condition. The trustees have 
not been ignorant of or indifferent to the criticisms 
called out by some of Professor Herron’s public utter- 
ances. They have endeavored always to be considerate 
of the rights and feelings of all parties, to be careful to 
recognize and not to interfere with such freedom of 
speech as the circumstances would justify, and they have 
not felt that either they or the college was thereby com- 
mitted to all the views held and expressed by him in 
his public addresses. They have tried to act, and they 
trust they have acted, free from improper bias from 
their individual views or by pressure from without. 
They have not agreed with all the views expressed, 
though they do most heartily agree with what they 
have always understood to be the fundamental teaching 
of the department—viz., that the religion and spirit of 
Jesus Christ should control the conduct of men in all 
the relations of life. To help make this the thought 
and practice of the world was the sole purpose of the 
founding of the department; and notwithstanding 
some differences of opinion among the friends of the 
college, we believe it has done valuable work and has 
hastened the coming of the kingdom. Whether lowa 
College is now larger or smaller in numbers, richer or 
poorer in endowment by reason of the establishment of 
the department and the teaching of the chair, is not a 
fact of much ultimate importance. If the redemption 





of the world is nearer in consequence, we may look 
with complacency upon signs of what men call failure. 
So far as there has been earnest and faithful work—and 
we believe there has been such work—there can be no 
failure. We hope and trust that the department may 
be the means of still better and greater results. What- 
ever may be the ultimate and ideal truth as to the pri- 
vate ownership of natural sources of wealth, to us it 
seems clear that the most promising course for pro- 
moting the ultimate right is at present to impress on 
men their present duty rightly to use what wealth shall 
properly come to them under the present organization 
of society and in the world in which they now live, 
rather than to spend much time and force in directly 
attacking systems that can be best changed but slowly 
in the interest of a scheme which, if ideal, has never 
yet been shown to be practical in a highly organized 
society. 

That Dr. Herron has done good and can do much 
good we have never doubted, and we sincerely hope he 
may give the world just the message which God has 
given him for it. We incline to think that he has him- 
self rightly estimated the general sentiment of our con- 
stituency, and that the chances for his usefulness are 
increased by resigning a chair where he and the college 
were subject to so much and such indiscriminating 
criticism. 

In accepting his resignation the trustees do it with 
the utmost kindliness and good wishes. They are 
greatly gratified with his appreciation of their position 
and of their purposes to do their duty as trustees, and 
they earnestly hope that he may find and do the work 
in the world that will most advance the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. In the meantime the trus- 
tees will endeavor to meet all reasonable expectations, 
and will try to help the department established with 
prayer and with such high hopes to accomplish the 
common purpose of the founder, trustees, and professor 


.—viz., to help forward the kingdom of God upon earth. 


The trustees have also at this time received from Mrs. 
E. D. Rand a communication in which she waives sub- 
stantially all conditions attached to the endowment of 
the chair of applied Christianity in Iowa College, and 
leaves the fund to be managed by the trustees as a per- 
manent endowment of the chair, without conditions, 
the chair to be filled as are other chairs, according to 
the best judgment of the board of trustees alone. The 
board greatly appreciate this act of Mrs. Rand as an 
additional proof, which was not at all needed, of her 
great interest in Iowa College and her desire for its 
highest usefulness. The trustees accept the trust and 
the additional duty thus imposed upon them with an 
earnest purpose, so far as in them lies, to make the de- 
partment what it was designed to be. And they return 
to Mrs. Rand their hearty thanks for this additional 
proof of the confidence she reposes in them, and of her 
faith that notwithstanding some public and private 
criticism, Iowa College still stands and will stand for 
what is highest and best in the world. 

The trustees have also received a communication 
from the faculty of Iowa College, giving kindly expres- 
sion to their feelings for Dr. Herron, and warmly ap- 
preciative of his work and of his relations to the fac- 
ulty. This is very pleasant to us and is doubtless so to 
him, and we sincerely hope that in time to come the 
college may have the advantage of his codperation and 
help to do the work which the college ought to do in 
the world. 





a 








LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


BRITON AND BOER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


i the Atlantic Monthly for December there is 

an article by Alleyne Ireland rehearsing the 
causes of the British trouble in South Africa. 
The article is written in a strong pro-British tone. 
It seeks to prove that the Boers were actually 
slave-holders, and that the abolition of slavery 
is at the bottom of a great deal of the ill-feeling 
between the Dutch and the English. It thor- 
oughly disapproves of Mr. Gladstone’s course in 
1880, which, in the opinion of the writer, gave 
to the Boers as a reward of rebellion what it re- 
fused to partition to them in treaty. This writer 
thinks that the Boers had already been betrayed 
by Mr. Gladstone, and that they saw therefore 
only cowardice where they were expected to see 
magnanimity. 

‘¢The loyalists, on the other hand, and with 
them the natives, were handed over to their ene- 
mies, with nothing to remember but the deliberate 
breaking of those most solemn and emphatic 
pledges which had been their stay and comfort 
during the trials of the rebellion. There should 
have been either no fighting or more fighting.” 

The negotiations between Mr. Chamberlain and 
President Kriger are reviewed, giving the sub- 
stance of all the dispatches, and the writer of this 
article decides that the core of the contention be- 
tween England and the Transvaal is the relative 
status of the two governments ; that is, the extent, 
if any, of British suzerainty under the two con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884. The essential pro- 
visions of these two conventions are rehearsed to 
show that England’s suzerainty was acknowledged 
in each. 


THE QUESTION REALLY AT ISSUE. 


‘¢The question really at issue between the 
Transvaal and Great Britain is that of supremacy 
in South Africa. The discussion of the Uit- 
lander grievances was essentially a difficult mat- 
ter; for the Boers, going back to 1881, recalled 
the fact that there was a time when apparently 
England was prepared to break her most solemn 
promises, when the most positive assertions of 
her desires and intentions were swept away like 
chaff at the first sign of resistance ; and remem- 
vering this, they not unnaturally hoped that the 
same thing might happen again. But as to the 
arger issue there can be no uncertainty. The 
Transvaal government ‘wish to confine them- 
selves to stating the standpoint formerly taken up 
by them, which they hereby declare they maiatain 


—namely, that no suzerainty exists ;’ while the 
British Government say, ‘the contention that the 
South African Republic is a sovereign interna- 
tional state is not, in their opinion, warranted by 
law or history, and is wholly inadmissible,’ 

‘¢ England’s action in South Africa has been 
construed as an attempt to deprive the Transvaal 
of those great benefits which belong to self-gov- 
ernment, and to substitute an autocratic foreign 
rule for a government deriving its powers from 
the will of the people. This is very far from 
being the case. The origin of England’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Transvaal lies in the 
fact that everything implied in the grant of self- 
government has been persistently withheld from 
the majority of the inhabitants of that country. 
England demands that the men who pay the 
taxes shall have a voice in the government ; that 
the courts of justice shall be independent of the 
executive power; that the lives and property of 
the citizens shall be protected ; that a man shall 
be tried by a jury of his peers. There would 
appear to be little in these demands incompatible 
with the principle of self-government.” 


THE RESULT OF THE STRUGGLE. 


‘‘As England has sought nothing but fair 
treatment for the majority of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal and the recognition of British su- 
premacy in South Africa, it is to be hoped that 
at the conclusion of the war the ill-feeling be- 
tween the Dutch and English in South Africa 
will gradually die out, under the influence of 
those advantages arising from a strong and just 
government. There is little reason to doubt that 
under whatever name the South African Re- 
public emerges from the conflict, the inhabitants 
of that country will be granted all the substantial 
rights of self-government.” 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE BOER WAR. 


R. SPENSER WILKINSON, writing in the 
National Review on ‘‘ Moral Factors in the 
War,” makes an analysis of the factors which go 
to make up the military spirit in the contending 
armies. War is an affair of the soul; the pre- 
dominant partner in the business is the mind or 
spirit, and it is the collective traditions of in- 
dividuals which make up the fighting whole. 


THE MORALE OF THE BOERS. 


Mr. Wilkinson finds that in this spirit the 
British are superior to their adversary. He says: 
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‘¢The Boer living on his farm has his spiritual 
backbone made up of the elementary ideas of a 
half-developed community—the family, the clan, 
and the country. But he has hardly a matured 
conception either of justice or of freedom, and 
his love of country is based upon a very short 
history. His patriotism is negative rather than 
positive ; it is a bias against a foreigner rather 
than a conception of the state as something to 
live and die for. So little has the thought of 
the state or community penetrated the average 
Boer that he has never quite grasped the duty 
of paying the taxes. The idea of military duty 
has not grown beyond the first stage; it has 
produced a readiness to fight and to die, but no 
systematic view such as gives cohesion to an 
army. On October 21 Commandant Joubert 
telegraphed to Pretoria: ‘Commandant Lucas 
Meyer has had an engagement with the British 
at Dundee. Meyer made a plan of campaign by 
messenger with Commandant Erasmus, who, 
however, did not put in an appearance.’ Evi- 
dently the notion of cohesion, of subordination, 
of discipline, has not yet come to form an essen- 
tial part of the Boer’s moral skeleton. The tie 
which binds one Boer to another is comparative- 
ly weak.” 


THE MORALE OF THE BRITISH. 


Of the British national consciousness, on the 
other hand, Mr. Wilkinson says : 

‘*The British are in a different condition. In 
their mental world the idea of Great Britain 
fills an immense place. Their lives are to a 
great extent made up of codperation in all the 
various forms which I have enumerated as the 
sources of our stock of thoughts. The con- 
sciousness that one thought is at this moment 
being thought in Great Britain, in Australia, 
Canada, and India lifts up every man who shares 
it, and this kind of consciousness has been de- 
veloped from generation to generation, each suc- 
cessive period of war having strengthened it till 
it found its perfect expression in Nelson’s signal 
at Trafalgar. This aspect of the national idea 
has its embodiment in the naval and military 
services. The British officer lives his profes- 
sional life in the atmosphere of a ‘service’ and 
in the idea of service. When war begins he is 
absorbed in service ; it commands him, and he 
has caught from his military community the 
habit of taking death cheerfully when it comes 
in the course of the day’s duty. This belonging 
to a world of developed ideas, to a civilized na- 
tion, is a power of itself, to which the member- 
ship of a half-organized community with no 
store of recorded deeds furnishes scarcely an ade- 
quate counterpart.”’ 


What the English Contend With, 

The ‘‘ Looker-on” in Blackwood’s devotes 
some pages to a very intelligent survey of the 
South African problem. He thinks that the 
70,000 troops may have many greater tasks to 
undertake than the conquest of the Transvaal, 
and gives an innumerable list of complications 
that may ensue. It is pleasant to find a writer 
who, while convinced of the justice of the war, 
has at once the honesty to recognize the real 
nature of the problem, the generosity to plead 
for moderation, the wisdom to see its absolute 
necessity, and the good manners to condemn the 
baseness masquerading everywhere in the guise 
of patriotism. Speaking of the anticipations of 
a speedy peace fostered by the victory at Glen- 
coe, he says: 

‘¢There are two things against that expecta- 
tion: not alone the coldly ferocious obstinacy of 
the Boer in a quarrel, but the desperation of the 
vase for that people when they look beyond 
defeat. This particular has a great interest for 
us on account of its inconvenience for ourselves. 
Did we look with their eyes beyond defeat, we 
should see nothing but the worst humiliation, the 
worst misfortune conceivable to their minds ; the 
rest is thick darkness. Now, their obstinacy 
may be a brutal fault (we think differently of it 
as a branch characteristic grown in Britain), and 
their view of the life for them after defeat may 
seem unreasonably pessimistic ; yet if the prod- 
uct of these feelings is a desperation of reckless- 
ness, of violence, likely to infuriate the animosity 
of race yet more and heighten the difficulties of 
future government, it becomes a merely selfish 
duty to find some means of appeasement.” 

‘¢The prevailing flood of cant,” he declares, 
sickens him : 

‘¢T stop to read confirmatory news of the 
serious first engagement, with its fine success for 
our side, its radiant witness to the courage of 
our soldiery and the devotion of its officers, 
mixed up (the newspaper reporters will have it 
so) with jeers at chicken-hearted Boers who can- 
not face cold steel. Ah, what a pity that patriot- 
ism can be so atrociously mouthed and parodied 
and marketed !” 


A Native Attack on the Boers. 


‘« An Old Campaigner,” writing in the Contem- 
porary under the title of ‘‘Glencoe, Elands- 
laagte, Mafeking,” gives an intelligent survey of 
the state of military affairs in the invaded terri- 
tory and makes a recommendation as to the treat- 
ment of the problem of a native attack on the 
Boer republics. He agrees, of course, that the 
natives are not to be allowed to attack ; but no- 
tice should be given to the Boers that they must 
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not invade Zululand or Basutoland, and the na- 
tive chiefs must be instructed to resist any such 
invasion. If such an arrangement could be 
effected the advantage would be obvious ; but it 
is plain that the Boer commanders could not be 
expected to give such an undertaking without an 
undertaking from Great Britain not to use those 
territories for the purpose of invading the repub- 
lies. 


A RELIGIOUS REBELLION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A* element of grave moment in the compli- 

cated African problem is forcibly stated by 
Mr. R. M. Green in the Nineteenth Century. His 
subject is ‘‘ Native Unrest in South Africa.” It 
is not, however, the familiar dread of native 
savagery of which he writes. The menace is 
from the side of religion. 


A KAFFIR ‘‘MAD MULLAH.”’ 


Mr. Green tells of a fanatic who ‘ goes round 
the country addressing the red Kaffirs, and stat- 
ing that he has been to heaven and found that 
all their ways and customs of dress are practiced 
there and are quite right.””. Mr. Green quotes 
the letter of an educated native who says : 

‘¢ This individual is regarded by some of the 
natives in the location and adjoining districts as 
no less a personage than the ‘Son of God.’ Last 
Sunday the location was alive with red Kaffirs 
from the surrounding districts and farms who 
had come here to see this extraordinary man. 
He tells these people that to know him is to 
know God. Nay, he is the very gate of heaven. 
Having been once dead for six days he had an 
interview with ‘the Supreme Being,’ and was by 
him initiated into all the mysteries of the spirit- 
ual world, and was henceforth divinely commis- 
sioned to tell his countrymen that all the cus- 
toms of their forefathers, such as Kaffir beer- 
drinking, red clay, etc., are much indulged in 
and admired by the hosts of heaven, and to pour 
out denunciations of divine indignation against 
the whites who had, by their conduct toward the 
blacks, brought upon themselves and their chil- 
dren his displeasure.” 


A NATIONAL ‘‘ ETHIOPIAN CHURCH.”’ 


This heathen fanaticism is not the only re- 
ligious peril. A much more difficult matter has 
appeared within the Christian pale. While white 
men are quarreling about the secular franchise, 
black men are setting about the assertion of their 
religious franchise. They will have an Ethiopian 
church, staffed by native clergy. The founder 
of this black church is a Methodist minister of 
the name of Dwane. 

‘¢ He was born in the Queenstown district and 


belongs to Khama’s tribe. He was educated by 
the Wesleyans at Hilltown, near Fort Beaufort, 
studied for the ministry, and became a Wesleyan 
minister. But in 1896 he left the Wesleyans 
and went to America ; there he joined the Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Mr. Green quotes from the South African Con- 
gregational Magazine as follows : 

‘¢ We seem to have arrived at a critical stage in 
the history of our native churches in South Africa. 
The evidence of an inflowing tide-wave of revo- 
lutionary tendency sweeping over them is every- 
where apparent. It is not confined to the con- 
gregations of one denomination, but is more or 
less affecting all of them. It probably began 
with the revolt of certain native ministers among 
the Wesleyans from the authority of their ¢on- 
ference. The ground of their revolt appears to 
have been a sense of resentment against the so- 
cial barriers in the way of their advancement to 
the chief seats of official authority in their eccle- 
siastical system. Conceiving that they had a 
grievance on the ground of such suppression of 
their self-importance, the dream of a forma- 
tion of anative church, dissociated from all 
European influence and control, began to im- 
press itself on their imagination.” 


APPEALING TO AMERICAN NEGROES. 


How to get the financial aid necessary to such 
a church was a difficulty, until a bright idea oc- 
curred to the Rev. Mr. Dwane : 

‘« Why not get the negroes of America to take 
up the movement ? The very thing! So off he 
set with a grand scheme of church extension to 
unfold to their astonished gaze. And being a 
lad of parts—an accomplished linguist—speaking 
English as to the manner born, as well as Dutch 
and his own native tongue, and being moreover 
a born orator and free from any shadow of a 
questionable character, having a record of un- 
sullied reputation and honorable Christian service 
behind him, he succeeded in raising a sensation 
among his colored brethren in the States. He 
was enthusiastically received into the fellowship 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, blessed by 
its bishops, and sent back with the assurance 
that the new cause would be taken up and backed 
by the available resources of the denomination in 
America.” 

A Moravian missionary even went so far as to 
say : 

‘‘T think in time that it will lead to a native 
rising. The Ethiopians say now that we ought 
to have no white missionaries. When they have 
got rid of them the next step will be to get rid 
of the magistrates, and there will be a war of 


” 


races. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST WHITE MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Green himself saw Dwane in Queenstown. 
‘« He was dressed as a clergyman and his Eng- 
lish was excellent.’’ Speaking of his work, he 
said to the writer that ‘‘the white missionaries 
did not understand the native customs, and the 
natives thought that when they became Chris- 
tians they must give up all their old ways, even 
in such matters as wearing bangles.” 

‘“My people, said Dwane, believe that the 
missionaries call all these things sin. “‘he mis- 
sionaries cannot understand how we feel about 
our old customs, and we think thai if all the 
ministers for natives were natives themselves it 
would be better. You tell us that we are all 
the same in God’s sight, but your people will not 
worship in the same church as our people.”’ 


THE CIVILIZED KAFFIR. 


‘¢So far Dwane’s followers have been drawn 
almost entirely from the Wesleyans ; but it is the 
national side of his movement that is worthy of 
attention. Do the Europeans sufficiently realize 
that after these years of education and civiliza- 
tion the educated Kaffir of to-day is on a very 
different footing from the Kaffir in his origi- 
nal state ? The Kaffirs of South Africa are 
probably the most loyal of all the subjects in the 
British empire.” 

Nevertheless, the natives say ‘‘ the land of our 
birth is oftentimes to us a land of tears.” 


THE FRANCHISE FOR KAFFIRS. 


Mr. Green raises the question of franchise for 
natives. He says: 

‘«The Uitlanders’ demand for franchise is 
now occupying the attention of the whole world. 
It may be reasonably asked why should not the 
natives of the colony have representatives in the 
lower house of assembly, who should bring these 
questions to the notice of the government. 
There are men among the natives sufficiently 
educated not only to see all these points, but to 
put them intelligently before others.”’ 

This remarkable paper ends with the warn. 
ing : 

‘Tf honor, justice, and integrity may be 
placed before personal gain or selfish ends, then 
for the colored race as for the British empire a 
bright future lies before South Africa ; but if 
private ends and the desire of wealth be allowed 
to dominate, then it may be that a racial strug. 
gle of grave dimensions lies before the colony, 
for the Kaffirs are no longer untutored savages. 
They have begun to realize their grievances and 
to desire their rights, which unless we give 
them they may take for themselves in a manner 
that can be little anticipated.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFUCIUS. 


A FRESH statement of the principles of Con- 
fucianism, apparently from a Japanese 
source, appears in the Open Court for Novem- 
ber. The writer, Mr. Teitaro Suzuki, makes it 
clear that the great Chinese sage was not, as 
many have supposed, a religious leader. He 
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CONFUCIUS, 


was rather ‘‘a moral teacher, or more properly a 
statesman, whose maxim was that the people 
should be governed by the ethical law of sym- 
pathy rather than by the jurisprudential principle 
of right and duty.”’ 

According to this writer the Chinese spirit of 
conservatism was but typified in Confucianism. 
Confucius himself said that he had nothing new 
to impart. Other national traits discoverable in 
the mind of Confucius are <<‘ utilitarianism, prac- 
ticality, and optimism,’ combined with a lack of 
imagination. 

In his attitude toward religious problems Con- 
fucius is described as ‘‘ sober, positivistic, and in 
a sense agnostic.” 

‘* When he was wandering about almost in a 
state of exile, unable to find any royal listener, 
he ascribed his misfortune to the iron hand of 
fate (ming), but he did not personify it, nor did 
he exclaim: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
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‘‘His Tien or Tien ming is not animated ; it is 
merely another name for nature or natural order. 
Of course he tried every means in his own power 


‘to realize what he thought good, but when he 


had done all in his power he calmly resigned 
himself and suffered the law of causality to take 
its own course. When his disciples were exas- 
perated with their misfortunes he consoled them 
by simply saying: ‘A superior man calmly en- 
dures misfortune.’ 


‘¢Confucius was therefore an advocate of real- 


ism ; he did not dare to propound definite spec- 
ulations about the beyond. When he was asked 
his opinion of death he said, ‘ How can one know 
death when one does not know life?’ and when 
questioned regarding supernaturalism he replied : 
‘A superior man does not talk about mysterious 
powers and supernatural spirits.’ This keeping 
within the limits of experience is throughout 
characteristic of Confucianism, and it is the very 
reason why his doctrine has acquired such a con- 
trolling and enduring influence over Chinese 
minds as we observe to-day.”’ 


A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Confucius was born in a time of disorder and 
transformation. Evils had grown up which he 
sought to abolish. To this end he taught the 
doctrines of ancient sages. 

‘‘He proposed to restore the moral relations 
of human society as they were in the bygone gold- 
en age. And to effect this he found the guid- 
ing principle in sympathy (jén) and benevolence 
(shu). The basis of his doctrine, ‘ Do not do to 
others what you would not have done to you by 
others,’ has a striking similarity to the golden 
rule, the saying of Christ.” 

‘¢The main object of Confucius, however, 
was the promotion of national welfare and the 
amelioration of social conditions. He taught the 
doctrine of sympathy and benevolence, not that 
the people might be fairly rewarded in the future 
or reborn in heaven, not that they might thus 
be released from the bond of material existence, 
not that they might save their hypothetical souls 
from eternal damnation and the curse of the last 
judgment, but that they might live righteously 
in this present life, be in peace with their neigh- 
bors, and enjoy the happiness of a good con- 
science—this was the ideal of the Chinese sage. 
Not being a religious teacher, he made no effort 
to teach the masses and to awaken them from 
ignorance. He on the contrary wished to follow 
the example of Chou-king, his ideal statesman, 
because he thought it the best way of actu- 
alizing his benevolent administration and of 


making the people happy materially as well as: 


morally.” 


A CULT WITHOUT MYTHOLOGY. 


‘¢The practical turn of the Chinese character 
is clearly shown in the biography of Confucius 
as recorded by his disciples and followers. Their 
memoirs are singularly free from the clouds of 
miracles, superstitions, and impossibilities which 
usually gather around the life-histories of reli- 
gious sages. There are no legends about him. 
He stands before us as a plain human being who 
said and did what any other mortal could say 
and do. Look, for example, how the imagina- 
tion of Indian and Semite, overleaping the nat- 
ural limits of probability and possibility, heaps 
up the tinsel glory of miracles on the heads of 
their spiritual leaders. Is it not indeed surpris- 
ing to notice in what plain language the hfe of 
the Chinese sage is described, and yet before his 
statue the proudest kings reverentially bow down, 
and in his analects, however’ fragmentary, mil- 
lions of human beings for more than a score of 
centuries have found wisdom and consolation ?” 


BIBLE PICTURES BY A CHINESE ARTIST. 


| the Magazine of Art for November Mr. 
Charles E. Benham tells the interesting 
story of a Chinese artist’s attempt to depict for 
his countrymen, in the light of his own imagina- 











‘*A SOWER WENT FORTH TO SOW.” 
(The Chinese conception.) 


tion, the parables of the New Testament. To 
illustrate Mr. Benham’s article several of the art- 
ist’s paintings are reproduced. It appears from 
these that not the least attempt has been made to 
divest the scenes of Chinese characteristics. As 
Mr. Benham remarks, ‘‘ the Chinaman can only 
translate his notions of outside people into a Chi- 
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nese ideal, and he sees no incongruity in so 
doing. Yet the power of the Bible stories so 
familiar to us was none the less striking to the 
fancy of the artist, and the pictures reveal how 
thoroughly he grasped and appreciated the es- 
sential features of the parables, which seem al- 
most to come with fresh meaning to us as we see 
them with his eyes in his quaint delineations.” 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


‘The sketch which represents the parable of 
the sower shows how thoroughly the artist asso- 
ciated the incident with the planting of rice, the 
‘good ground’ being to his mind naturally and 
inevitably the overflowed meadows on which the 
rice-sowers cast their bread upon the waters. 
The rocks, the stony ground, and the devouring 
‘birds are well realized, and in the foreground 
some attempt is evidently made to show how 
‘some fell among thorns.’ ”’ 

Mr. Benham informs us that the artist is not a 
convert to Christianity, although his interest in 
the gospel incidents was so great that he has at- 
tended the meetings held by Christian mission- 
aries, and the last news concerning him is that 
he is an ‘inquirer.’ His own countrymen seem 
to have greatly appreciated his sketches, which 
have been repeated many times. 





THE PENAL SETTLEMENTS OF SIBERIA. 


la the Revue de Paris M. Dujour contributes a 

most interesting paper on that much-dis- 
cussed but little-known subject, transportation to 
Siberia. 

Russia is one of the few countries in the world 
that still pursues the system of transporting and 
attempting to colonize her criminals; but last 
May a decree was signed by the Emperor arrang- 
ing for the appointment of a special commission, 
to be presided over by the Russian minister of 
justice, whose duty it will be to inquire into the 
whole matter, and it is hoped and believed on the 
continent that this inquiry will end in the sup- 
pression of the system. 

Maximoff, an authority on the subject, states 
that in the hundred years which elapsed between 
1764 and 1864 900,000 convicts were sent to 
Siberia. Even now Professor Kotliarevski has 
made researches which proved that each year 
112,000 men and women leave Russia for Siberia, 
never to return. Since the system was first in- 


troduced—that is to say since the seventeenth 
century—the Russian Government has made all 
kinds of attempts to improve the lot of the con- 
victs and to form regular penal settlements, but 
not till quite lately was it found possible to really 
police the immense tract of country where these 
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Accord- 
ingly a great number of exiles found their way 
home again, committing every kind of crime on 
the way, for of course they were entirely without 
money wherewith to purchase food or clothing. 
In 1869 an attempt was made to confine the con- 


penal settlements have been founded. 


victs in the Sakhalin Islands. There the more 
deserving were given plots of land, but this effort 
to turn the convict into a colonist came to noth- 
It is said that of five men and women who 
reach Siberia, only one really remains there ; the 
others die or escape. Even now it is compara- 
tively easy for a convict to make good his escape, 
and from some convict settlements 50 and in 
some cases 90 per cent. of the convicts disappear. 

On certain great occasions, notably when a 
new emperor is crowned, immense numbers of 
Siberian exiles are granted a pardon. In 1895 
Nicholas II. proved his humanity by not only 
granting a free pardon to thousands of convicts, 
but also by distributing a certain amount of 
money among those exiles who were free to re- 
turn home. M. Dujour teuches on the question 
of the political prisoner who is condemned to 
Siberian exile simply by an ‘‘ administrative or- 
der.”” This he declares amounts to about 6,000 
men yearly ; they are generally accompanied by 
some 4,000 women and children. In some ways 
the political exile is less to be pitied than his less 
fortunate and more criminal brother, for if he is 
an educated and intelligent man he can often find 
good employment in Siberia, and end by making 
the country really his home. 


THE RUSSIAN DOUKHOBORS IN CANADA. 


Oa the Doukhobors who have recently migrat- 

ed to Canada from Russia, Mr. Ernest 
Howard Crosby says in the Missionary Review 
of the World for November : 

‘¢ Wherever these people have been, in Russia, 
in Cyprus, in America, they have impressed 
every one, including the Russian police, with 
their fine qualities, their gentleness, integrity, 
industry, cleanliness, and good feeling, and yet 
the government of Russia has never ceased to 
persecute them, because they take their Chris- 
tianity seriously, really love their enemies, and 
shrink from the idea of slaughtering them. The 
tenets of this sect are very similar to those of 
the Friends, although they seem to have thought 
them out quite independently. They reject all 
outward ceremonies. They have no fixed place 
of worship, believing that all places are sacred, 
but meet in each other’s houses to sing and pray. 

‘¢The name ‘Doukhobors,’ or ‘Spirit- Wres- 
tlers,’ was first applied to them by their perse- 
cutors as long ago as 1785 ; but the only name 
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which they accept is that of Christians. The 
quality upon which they insist the most is love, 
and they show their mutual love and confidence 
in their social and economic way of life, holding 
all things in common, each village or group hav- 
ing one treasury, one granary, and one flock or 
herd, and each member taking what he needs 
from the common store. They are very hospita- 
ble to travelers, putting all that they have at 
their disposal and declining to receive any re- 
ward. 
A STORY OF PERSECUTION. 


‘It is their refusal to serve in the army which 
has caused most of their suffering. Early in the 
century many of them perished from persecu- 
tion, and since then their history has been one 
long record of corporal punishment, imprison- 
ment, and exile. They were first removed by 
the government to the province of Tauridi, and 
from there they were exiled in the 40s to Trans- 
caucasia. Their troubles increased in 1887, when 
universal military service was introduced for the 
first time in this province. This was a move 
which put to the test the strength of their prin- 
ciples. Some yielded and served their time ; 
others refused and were put into the penal bat- 
talions. At last, in 1895, the great majority of 
them determined to decline absolutely to offend 
their consciences, and coming together in a great 
mass-meeting they burned the arms, which were 
their private property. Then began a duel be- 
tween these inoffensive peasants and the whole 
power of the empire.” 

Twelve Doukhobors who were already in the 
army were subjected to horrible tortures. They 
were condemned to join a penal battalion and 
were repeatedly flogged. At last three of them 
gave way. These three were kept in the penal 
battalion, while the others were sent to Siberia, 
where several of them have since died. 

The Cossacks who were sent to suppress the 
‘¢rebellion’’ on the occasion of the burning of 
the arms in 1895 treated the Doukhobors with 
extreme harshness. Even the women were 
stripped and flogged. 


PERMISSION TO EMIGRATE. 


Mr. Crosby continues : 

‘¢The position of the Doukhobors had at last 
become intolerable. They had the choice be- 
tween vielding to the iniquitous demands of the 
government or of being exterminated. At this 
juncture some kind-hearted Russians interceded 
in their behalf and obtained from the Czar the 
immense boon of being permitted to emigrate at 
their own expense. The permission came none 
too soon. Out of one company of 4,000 of them 


who had been driven from their homes 800 had 
died in two years and a half. The interest of a 
group of English and Russian admirers of Count 
Tolstoi at Purleigh, in England, was aroused, 
and the successful initiation of the enterprise of 
emigration and colonization is largely due to 
them.” z 

Cyprus was selected as the site of the first col- 
ony, but the choice proved unfortunate. The 
climate was unsuited to the immigrants and there 
was much illness among them. It has been de- 
cided to send all the Cyprus colonists to Canada 
as soon as transportation can be arranged. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN CANADA. 


Last year Mr. Aylmer Maude, an Englishman 
who had long lived at Moscow as a merchant, 
went to Canada and secured the promise of 160 
acres of public land in Manitoba for each family, 
with an allowance of $1 for each individual. 
Temporary shelter was offered by the govern- 
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DOUKHOBORS IN CANADA. 


ment in the emigrant buildings established at 
various points, and no oath of allegiance was ex- 
acted. 

‘<In pursuance of this arrangement three ship- 
loads of immigrants have now arrived in Canada. 
The vessels were especially chartered and sailed 
direct from Batoum, on the Black Sea, to Hali- 
tax. The second party were in charge of Count 
Serge Tolstoi, the son of the distinguished author 
and reformer. All the reports of these people 
which have reached us from Canada are most 
flattering. They are ‘sturdy, strongly built peo- 
ple,’ we are told, ‘many of the men measuring 
nearer seven than six feet in height.’ They are 
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strict vegetarians, and their appearance is a suf- 
ficient vindication of the merits of that diet. 
They are also scrupulously clean, and this fact 
has impressed all observers. Clad in sheep skins, 
like the conventional Russian peasant, the women 
wearing trimmings of bright cloth on their jack- 
ets, they presented a striking appearance on the 
quay at Halifax. Not one unfavorable comment 
upon their looks has come to my notice.”’ 

Seven thousand Doukhobors are now located 
in Canada. Those now in Cyprus are to join 
them, and it is believed that at least one more 
ship-load will desire to emigrate from Russia. 
Although the Doukhobors were always thrifty, 
their recent ill-treatment has exhausted most of 
their savings, and the transportation of so many 
people for so great a distance has already cost a 
great deal of money. There is urgent need of 
additional funds to provide houses, horses, and 
plows for these people, as well as steamship and 
railroad transportation. Mr. Crosby suggests 
that contributions may be sent to the commis- 
sioner of immigration at Winnipeg. 


THE NEXT POPE AND HIS ELECTORS. 


HERE is much interesting gossip about 
‘‘the future conclave” in the Quarterly 
Review. It is curious to find the press recog- 
nized as a controlling power in the election of 
pope : 

‘« Raffaelle De Cesare says: ‘To-day, in ad- 
vance, the different candidates for the papal 
chair are discussed, and it is in reality journal- 
ism which exercises the right of veto.’ The 
remark is pertinent. The press, even before the 
Pope’s death, exposes to the fierce light of day 
the distinctive qualities of the most prominent of 
the papal candidates. When a cardinal am- 
bitious of papal honors is attacked by the press 
of a great country, to whom it is not a matter of 
indifference who sits upon the pontifical throne, 
the election of such a candidate is improba- 
ble.” 

The fact that Cardinal Rampolla, who is per- 
haps the most prominent candidate for the suc- 
cession, is vigorously opposed by the Austrian 
press would seem to militate against his success. 
This cardinal is intensely disliked in both Ger- 
many and Austria. 


ITALIAN PREPONDERANCE. 


Rome is held to be, after all, the best and 
safest place for the meeting of the conclave ; and 
the improved facilities of travel make possible a 
very full attendance of cardinals. Tle arch- 
bishop of Sydney is probably the only cardinal 
too far away to arrive in time to join in the 
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election. It is just possible that Cardinal Gib- 
bons might not be in time. 

The writer brings to light the curious fact 
that during the Pope’s illness last March ‘‘ the 
college of cardinals was in fact so composed that 
non-Italian influence seemed likely to predomi- 
nate. Fifty-seven cardinals would have buried 
the old pontiff and elected a new one. Among 





CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 


these were 30 Italians and 27 non-Italians. No 
conclave can be remembered in which the foreign 
and Italian elements were so nearly equal.” 


LATINS VERSUS NON-LATINS. 


On his recovery Cardinal Rampolla got the 
Pope to restore something of the old proportions, 
and ‘‘there are to-day 35 Italians and 26 non- 
Italians in the sacred college.” 

‘¢Thus the papacy may still be styled, as Dél- 
linger styled it, a ‘national Italian institution.’ 
Even if this be denied, it is, at all events, almost 
exclusively Latin. Of the 11 new cardinals no 
less than 10 belong to the Latin-speaking races, 
and the composition of the sacred college was 
never so preponderatingly Latin during Leo 
XIII.’s pontificate of twenty-one years as it is at 
present. Among the 61 cardinals no less than 49 
are Latin, distributed as follows: 35 Italians, 
7 French, 1 French-Belgian, 5 Spaniards, 1 
Portuguese. Opposed to these there are 12 
non-Latins, viz.: 2 Germans (Dr. Kopp and 
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Dr. Steinhuber, a Jesuit living at Rome), 2 Ger- 
man-Austrians (Gruscha and Haller), 1 Slavo- 
nian (Missia), 1 Pole (Ledochowski), 2 Hun- 
garians (Vaszary and Schlauch), 1 Englishman 
(Vaughan), 1 Irishman (Logue), 1 English- Amer- 
ican (Gibbons), 1 Irish- Australian (Moran). As 
we have remarked, two of these would scarce- 
ly reach Rome in time for the conclave. This 
would leave only 10 non-Latins to meet 49 
Latins at the election.” 


LOWLY ORIGIN OF CARDINALS. 


Forty-nine to ten is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the relative numbers of Latin and non- 
Latin Catholics. Nevertheless, in another re- 
spect the democratic spirit of the Roman Church 
shines out in contrast with the arrangements of 
other communions : 

‘¢There have been popes enough who sprang 
from the people. Simple birth has never formed 
an obstacle to the attainment of the highest dig- 
nities that the Roman Catholic Church has to 
offer. In respect of the origin of his cardinals 
Leo XIII. is entirely unprejudiced. Cardinal 
Prisco, of Naples, is a carrier’s son; Cardinal 
Cassetta, patriarch of Latin rites at Antioch, is 
the son of a Roman joiner. Among the present 
cardinals there are few of noble descent, and of 
these few three were appointed by Pius 1X., who 
thought much more of a brilliant name than Leo 
XIII. Among the cardinals appointed by the 
former were a Chigi, a Borromeo, a Bonaparte, 
and a Hohenlohe.”’ 


THREE POPES—WHITE, BLACK, AND RED. 


Of the several papabili the writer chats in a 
way of which a specimen may be selected in the 
following paragraph : 

‘¢Di Canossa, bishop of Verona, is the oldest’ 
member of the sacred college, even older than 
the Pope. His eminence is also sickly and can no 
longer play a great part. He will obtain no vote 
in the next conclave. As for Ledochowski, he 
is also old; but though he has reached seventy- 
seven, he is a factor that must be reckoned with. 
A nun is said to have prophesied that this car- 
dinal would become pope, and the prophecy has 
in a sense been accomplished. For ten years 
Ledochowski, as prefect of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide, has been a sort of pope by the 
side of the Pope. There are three popes, named 
from the color of their robes: the real Pope, 
who is called the ‘white pope ;’ the general of 
the Jesuits, the ‘black pope ;’ and the prefect 
of the propaganda, the ‘red pope,’ who as car- 
dinal wears a red robe. The reason why the 
prefect of the propaganda is regarded as a sort 
of pope is that many prerogatives are connected 
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with his office, and that in the government of 
the Church he takes nearly the same place as the 
minister for the colonies takes within the sphere 
of British influence. The propaganda is the 
center for all Roman Catholic missions. As 
chief of the propaganda Ledochowski has so 
many opportunities to distribute benefits and to 
extend patronage that he can count many clients 
and creatures of his own. The next conclave 
may give him, therefore, more than one vote, 
perhaps two, perhaps even three; but this will 
not transform the red pope into the white one. 
Votes given for a non-Italian have only a symp- 
tomatic value. In the next conclave the princi- 
ple that the tiara is by no means legally an Italian 
monopoly, even-though for nearly four centuries 
only Italians have been elected to the papai crown, 
will probably be still more strongly marked than 
in 1878. It is possible that besides Ledochow- 
ski, the cardinals Gibbons, of Baltimore, and 
Vaughan, of London, will be honored by single 
votes.” 
MEN IN THE RUNNING. 


The writer thus recapitulates his estimate of 
the papabili : 

‘We have already named, besides the aged 
Capecelatro and Di Pietro, the cardinals Ram- 
polla, Parocchi, Serafino Vannutelli, Svampa, 
and Gotti as the chief candidates for the tiara. 
There are still two names which must not be 
overlooked in speaking of the future Pope—the 
cardinals Sarto and Domenico Jacobini.” 


THE CHIEF NEWSPAPERS OF EUROPE. 


R. GEORGE A. WADE contributes to the 

Pall Mall Magazine a study in compaza- 

tive journalism under the heading of ‘‘ Famous 

Foreign Newspapers.” The papers he selects 

for mention with one or two leading particulars 
we have put together in this table : 




















Dail 
Name. Place. Chrous. Editor. a a 
tion. 
Petit Journal......| Paris 1,300,000|M. Marinoni| 1862 
BRK 6 scone ccccse Patiies loos scceoxs ie 1854 
Beriiner Tage! Berlin | 70,000) pevnechn | 1870 
Kolnische Zei- Herr 
CT es Cologne 40,000! schauberg | 180? 
Neue Freie Presse| Vienna |.......... a a 
| he poy arises: po Mae Creer ere = ‘i Ohisis 1884 
ndependance M. Charles 
Be - seaaiahts Brussels |.......... wiardien 1830 
: arquis de 
Epoca Sd ecoeadeces Magee be escceeds Vald glesias 1849 
Novoe Vremja..... St. ge 80,000] M. Federoff}........ 
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Of these Le Petit Journal has the largest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in the world; Dve 
Kélnische Zeitung is the oldest continental paper ; 
Die Neue Freie Presse has forty-two pages (each 
the size of the Pall Mall Gazette), two-thirds of 
which are filled with advertisements, and these 
in almost every European language. 


Paris Papers and Their Sales. 


In the Westminster Budget Mr. Ernest A. Vi- 
zetelly publishes some interesting information 
about the circulation of the leading Parisian 
journals, classified as ‘¢ Dreyfusard”’ and ‘ anti- 
Dreyfusard.”’ He states that the facts were sup- 
plied by persons well acquainted with the ‘ busi- 
ness” side of Parisian journalism, and that 
while he cannot absolutely vouch for the figures 
he gives, he has reason to believe them as near 
the truth as it is possible to get. He further 
states that the figures have passed under the 
eyes of several French writers (M. Zola among 
them), who regard the estimates as substantially 
correct. 

ANTI-DREYFUSARD JOURNALS. 





Copies. 
Le Petit Journal, present-day sales about..... 800,000 
Le Gaulois (Arthur Meyer), sales about ...... 28,000 
L’Echo de Paris (Q. de Beaurepaire), about... 45,000 
ES ADOLGAS BUCS GOW: 60s 6.015605 0062056050 ess 120,000 
La République Francaise (M. Méline), about. 5,000 
DL’ Intransigeant (Rochefort), sales about..... 130,000 
LD’ Autorité (Cassagnac), sales about........... 65,000 
La Patrie (Millevoye), sales about............ 60,000 
La Libre Parole (Drumont), sales about...... 100,000 
La Croiz (Pére Bailly), sales about............ 250,000 
[Another estimate of the above says 300,000.] 
BD SOREL BRLCE GOING 5 5050100051060 0050 ee desinsnine 80,000 
Le Journal (since M. Xau’s death), sales about 60,000 
L’Evénement, sates about.........cccccccecess 6,000 
TIC TOU, BOLE BOWE oo oo.o.s 66.560 cee eae sees oes 1,600 
AMMAN 5 1s54a'sia'sn. 5s 4s) samsarhals abn oa wadiensoaulenm 1,750,600 


No returns have been supplied for Le Gil 
Blas, L? Univers, Le Petit Caporal, I’ Anti-Juif, 
and a good many other anti-Dreyfusard jour- 
nals. The total anti-Dreyfusard sales might be 
quite 2,000,000 copies per diem. 


DREYFUSARD JOURNALS. 


Copies. 
Le Figaro (Cornély) present-day sales about... 70,000 
Le Temps* (Hébrard), sales about............. 25,000 
Le Journal des Débats,* sales about.......... 15,000 


L’ Aurore (Clémenceau, Pressensé, Zola), about 150,000 


Le Siécle (Guyot, Reinach), sales about....... 60,000 
La Petite République (Jaurés-Socialist), about 70,000 
Le Radical (Maret), sales about............... 50,000 
La Lanterne, sates about. .......scsccesccivesces 70,000 
Tit TEND OC, OGLE BOOUE: 65.5.6 6 scasees ane cns 6,000 
Te BUBS BlOClO, BAER ADOUE 54 '5.5.o556000000esess 8,000 

MMMDMEE Rien Vanienie mens nanikine en anne oa sinesnais 519,000 





* Of doubtful loyalty to the cause. 
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No returns have been furnished respecting La 
Fronde, Les Droits de 1 Homme, La Volonté, and 
others. 


DOUBTFUL OR INDEPENDENT JOURNALS. 


Le Petit Parisien (Jean Dupuy, minister), sales 
average from 600,000 to 700,000 copies. 

Le Matin, no returns. 

Le Pere Peinard (anarchist), 20,000 copies. 

As to Le Petit Journal, the circulation of which 
is placed by Mr. Wade as high as 1,300,000 
copies, the proprietors assert that considerably 
more than 1,000,000 copies are printed daily, 
but the informants of the Westminster Budget 
writer contend that not more than 800,000 copies 
are actually sold at the present time. 


THE LATE GENERAL HENRY ON OUR DUTY IN 
PORTO RICO. 


- Munsey’s Magazine for November appears 

an article on ‘‘Our Duty in Porto Rico,” 
by Gen. Guy V. Henry, who died a few days 
before the magazine was published. General 
Henry’s experience as military governor of Porto 
Rico, the results of which are described in this 
number of the Review or Reviews by Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, qualified him to speak with great- 
er authority than any living American (except 
possibly General Davis, his successor) of our 
duty to this new dependency. <A brief sketch 
of General Henry’s career and services will also 
be found in this number of the Review. 

As to the disposition of the Porto Ricans to- 
ward the Americans, their needs as a people, and 
the capacity of the American officials to supply 
those needs, General Henry says : 

‘¢ When I assumed office as military governor 
of Porto Rico, on December 5, 1898, an experi- 
ence of more than four months in command of 
the district of Ponce had firmly impressed me 
with three facts : 

‘¢ First, that the Porto Ricans were sincere in 
their welcome to the Americans. 

‘¢ Second, that they really are an amiable and 
intelligent people. 

‘« Third, that the condition of the island and 
its needs were such as to call for immediate at- 
tention on the part of the Government. 

‘¢ As commander at Ponce I had been brought 
into close relations with the people, and I real- 
ized then that much trouble and apparent injus- 
tice would precede the ultimate settling of affairs 
in the island. 

‘¢It was an entirely new duty for American 
army officers. There was no precedent, in the 
experience of those so suddenly placed in charge 
of this our first real colony, upon which their 
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policy could be based. As I caused the military 
element gradually to give way to the civil func- 
tions, I recognized more and more that all my 
official acts must rest upon the simple foundation 
of justice and common sense. Everything was 
chaos. Past oppressions, present disturbances— 
the natural disturbances following upon an ab- 
rupt and violent change of government—and bit- 
ter personal antagonisms had created a condi- 
tion of affairs almost appalling. The work to be 
done was urgent and multiple. And not the 
least was the convincing of the natives that the 
American flag meant a release from all wrongs, 
the beginning of an era of justice, and a share 
in that prosperity which seems the assured heri- 
tage of the American people. 

‘« It is well to say right here that circumstances 
have prevented the convincing of the natives of 
Porto Rico ; that they still feel oppressed ; that 
they chafe under surroundings which, if tempo- 
rary, are still potent ; that conditions in the isl- 
and are unfortunate, to say the least ; and that our 
duty to this childlike and worthy people is plain. 


CHARACTER OF THE PORTO RICANS. 


‘¢Tt should be thoroughly understood that the 
native Porto Ricans are not disloyal, lazy, nor 
viciously ignorant. Taking into consideration 
the facts that they have lived for centuries under 
the yoke of foreign oppressors, that they have 
been subjected to a rule iniquitous in the extreme, 
and that misgovernment with all its evils has 
been held before them in interminable example, 
they are wonderfully moral and intelligent. 

‘That is my opinion after a number of months 
of close intercourse and constant study. 

‘¢T have yet to hear from an unbiased source 
anything to show that the people of Porto Rico 
are not loyal in their devotion to their new 
country, hospitable to a fault, and industrious. 
They are peaceful and law-abiding citizens, and 
although they suffer from ignorance caused by 
a woeful lack of systematic schooling, only about 
15 per cent. being able to read and write, the 
fact is not as apparent and noteworthy as among 
the great mass of negroes and ‘ poor whites’ in 
our Southern States.”’ 

General Henry declares that the better element 
in the population of Porto Rico, especially the 
people living in the larger cities, is as refined 
and cultured as its corresponding class in the 
United States, and upon this element must rfain- 
ly depend the political and commercial redemp- 
tion of the island. 

General Henry’s judgment of the Porto Ri- 
cans certainly merits the thoughtful consideration 
of Congress and of all who may in future have 
to do with the administration of the island. 
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WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO. 


General Henry reviews the reforms in the 
system of taxation and other matters discussed 
in Dr. Carroll’s article, and expresses the hope 
that Congress will soon pass the laws necessary 
to make Porto Rico in reality a part of the 
United States. He says: 

‘The duty of Congress means the duty, of 
the American people, whose servant it is. 
When the national iegislature meets in Decem- 
ber the question of government for the colonies 
will come before it. In regard to Porto Rico, 
the subjects to be considered may be classified as 
finance, customs, tariff and taxes, mililtary con- 
trol, and suffrage. 

‘¢ The financial question is one that can be set- 
tled without difficulty, and the tariff now levied 
in Porto Rico on imports from the United 
States and in our own ports on goods coming 
from the island will surely be abolished under the 
conditions now governing interstate commerce. 

‘¢In regard to the military on the island, it 
will be necessary to maintain some troops there, 
as is now done in the western part of the United 
States, simply as permanent posts of regular 
soldiers ; but the force should mainly consist of 
Porto Ricans—possibly, for a time, officered in 
the higher grades by regular army officers. Thi 
success of the battalion already organized by an 
act of Congress has been assured, and there is 
no reason why it should not be duplicated. 

‘¢The mainteaance of law and order in the 
island should be placed principally in the hands 
of the insular police, whose work during my 
stay in Porto Rico met with my own and the 
people’s entire. approval. The insular police is 
made up of young men of good family, and the 
record already established by the force proves 
its efficiency. 

‘¢The question of the’franchise is a serious 
one, and forms to-day one of the principal 
causes of complaint on the part of the Porto 
Ricans. During a discussion by the delegates 
at the palace shortly after I had assumed com- 
mand, the liberals (Spanish party), composed of 
the better-educated class, claimed that only 
those who could read and write should be al- 
lowed to vote. The rauical party, representing 
the masses, insisted that suffrage should be uni- 
versal, every inhabitant being permitted to cast 
a ballot. 

‘¢T am of the opinion that suffrage should be 
given only to those who are males, of legal age, 
inhabitants of the island, or who have declared 
their intention of becoming such, and who pos- 
sess certain property qualifications to be de- 
termined.” 
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THE PLAGUE. 


O much is now appearing in the newspapers 
about the bubonic plague that M. Dastre’s 
article on the subject in the first October number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes has attracted more 
than ordinary notice. He shows that the plague 
which has so often ravaged western Europe is 
not endemic there, but is an importation from 
the Hast. 


BORN AT THE RIVER MOUTH. 


Each of the great epidemic maladies which 
have decimated humanity has had its origin at 
the mouth of some great river, in the marshy 





BACK AGAIN ! 


The plague returns to Europe. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


flats to be found there. ‘Thus the cholera springs 
from the delta of the Ganges, typhus from the 
mouths of the Danube, and the plague from the 
delta of the Nile. To this last must be added, 
in all probability, another source for the plague 
—namely, Indo-China. As regards Egypt, it is 
certain that the country was already infested in 
he third century before the Christian era, The 
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death of St. Louis in 1270 was certainly due to 
this malady, which has been spread to a great 
extent from time to time by the Turks, whose 
habits of life are not such as to discourage it. 
In 1720 we find one inhabitant of Marseilles in 
every three falls a victim, and in that century 
the pest appears also at Messina and at Moscow. 
It is not till 1844 that the long contamination of 
the soil of Egypt came to an end, if indeed it 
can be said yet to have done so in view of the 
recent outbreaks at Alexandria in. 1896 and 
again this year. These, however, are really 
local and accidental outbreaks, the necessary con- 
sequence of the position of Alexandria as an in- 
ternational port. Practically Egypt has been 
free from plague since 1844. : 


NEW BIRTH-CENTERS. 


Yet the battle which humanity wages against 
this scourge is one of varying fortunes, and if 
there is a victory in one place, what looks very 
much like defeats must be recorded in others. 
China was undoubtedly the source of that almost 
incredibly destructive plague which destroyed 
25,000,000 people in Europe in the fourteenth 
century. Now, in this century, we see the 
plague, probably endemic in Canton, Hong Kong, ' 
Formosa, and the province of Yunnan, spread-| 
ing ever since 1894 into Annam, the Malay. 
Archipelago, and, above all, into India. From’ 
India it can be traced to the Persian Gulf, then 
southward to Portuguese Africa, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and Reunion, until it has reached 
South America. Recent discovery has been 
made of two new endemic centers—one in Asia, 
in the neighborhood of the Lake of B« <al,°on 
the Russo-Chinese frontier, and the other in Af- 
rica, in the neighborhood of the great lakes of 
Uganda. So much for the plague itself; it re- 
mains to consider the measures which have been 
adopted for repelling it. 


THREE LINES OF DEFENSE. 


Europe has adopted three principal means of 
protection. The first consists of the organiza- 
tion of an international sanatory service, the 
working of which, however, shows some grave 
defects, and M. Dastre declares that England 
prevented the establishment of strict disinfection 
for vessels about to enter the Suez Canal, and he 
attributes this to her solicitude for her commerce, 
whieh he says she prefers to the health of other 
countries. M. Dastre adds that the medical in- 
spection which takes place at Suez is a very poor 
substitute, for captains are sometimes unscrupu- 
lous and doctors are sometimes negligent. The 
second protection of Europe lies in the police at 
the various ports, who are supposed to remedy 
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the shortcomings of the international sanatory 
service. The plague can be communicated not 
oniy from man to man, but also by. means of 
goods, such as linen clothing and so on, and also 
by rats, which are as liable to the contagion as 
men are. In the absence, therefore, of a rigor- 
ous disinfection of all the cargo of any suspected 
ship, it is clear, M. Dastre thinks, that there are 
many defects in the armor of Europe through 
which the enemy may creep unseen and may 
break out, as it has done recently at Oporto. 
M. Dastre goes on to consider the scientific 
methods of vaccination and immunization against 
the plague. He assures us that the anti-plague 
serum of various well-known doctors has the 
effect of greatly reducing the violence of the 
malady even if the patient is attacked by it at 
all, and it is certainly remarkable that even the 
worst modern outbreaks do not destroy life on 
the enormous scale recorded in the Middle Ages. 


THE SECRET OF THE AIR-SHIP. 


R. W. E. GARRETT FISHER contributes 

an excellent article to the Fortnightly on 

‘«The Art of Flying,” in which, without being 

too technical, he summarizes the successes and 

failures of aéronauts in the past and gives a lucid 

statement of the problems which await them in 
the future. 

HISTORY OF FLYING. 


Mr. Fisher thinks that flying on a scientific 
basis, as apart from ballooning, had made no 
real progress before the beginning of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. The older attempts were mainly 
based upon charlatanry. Bishop Wilkins, who 
wrote in the seventeenth century, classified the 
ways in which the problem might be solved as 
follows: ‘‘(1) By spirits or angels; (2) by the 
help of fowls; (3) by wings fastened immedi- 
ately to the body; (4) by a flying chariot.” 
The problem of flight, properly so called, is to 
support a heavy body by its own motion. Bal- 
looning is a very different thing. The air, thin 
and yielding as it is, may be made to bear the 
largest birds or the framework of a flying ma- 
chine. In fact, ‘‘the air is a solid if you hit it 
hard enough. The difficulty just lies in hitting 
hard enough ; and the proper way is to let the 
air itself do the hitting. The condor has known 
this for millions of years ; we have only just be- 
gun to see it.” 

THE LANGLEY AND MAXIM MACHINES. 

The only flying machine which has been a real 

success is an American invention. 


‘The ‘aérodrome’ of Prof. S. P. Langley 
has flown for as much as half a mile at a time, 
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driven by a steam engine, and has descended 
without injury when the motive power was ex- 
hausted. Professor Langley has not only made 
models which have actually flown, but has worked 
out the conditions under which a plane or set of 
planes can be supported in the air, through a 
long series of elaborate and convincing experi- 
ments. By means of these he has demonstrated 
that we possess, in existing steam and other heat 
engines, ‘more than the requisite power to urge 
a system of rigid planes through the air at a 
great velocity, making them not only self-sus- 
taining, but capable of carrying other than their 
own weight.’ 

‘‘Mr. Maxim claims from experiments with 
his machine that one horse-power will lift 133 
pounds. In either case, as Mr. Maxim has 
shown the possibility of building engines up to 
300 horse-power weighing only 8 pounds per 
horse-power, there is clearly ample power to 
drive a loaded aéroplane. The real difficulty, as 
has been said, is to be sought elsewhere. The 
obstacles in the way of flight ‘lie more in such 
apparently secondary difficulties as those of guid- 
ing the body so that it may move in the direction 
desired, and ascend or descend in safety, than in 
what may appear to be the primary difficulties 
due to the nature of the air itself.’ 


LILIENTHAL'’S EXPERIENCES. 


The most famous of all flying-machine invent- 
ors was Otto Lilienthal, who paid the penalty of 
success with his life some three years ago. Lil- 
ienthal’s main contention was that the construc- 
tion of a flying machine was not dependent on 
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motors, and that with a strong wind a man 
equipped with proper sustaining planes could 
soar. He proved the truth of this theory by a 
series of sliding flights from the summit of a 
hillock, in every case the pressure of the atmos- 
phere raising him from the ground, and he soon 
acquired great skill in adjusting his wings to suit 
the currents of wind. 

‘¢ After a few trials,’’ wrote Lilienthal, «‘ one 
begins to have a feeling of mastery over the sit- 
uation. . . . Finally, we become perfectly at 
ease, even when soaring high in the air, while 
the indescribably beautiful and gentle gliding 
over the long sunny slope rekindles our ardor 
anew at every trial. It does not take very long 
before it is quite a matter of indifference whether 
we are gliding along two or twenty yards above 
the ground. We feel how safely the air is 
carrying us, even though we see diminutive men 
looking up at us in astonishment. Soon we pass 
over ravines as high as houses, and sail for 
several hundred yards through the air without 
any danger, parrying the force of the wind at 
every movement.”’ 

It was not all plain sailing, however. ‘< Lil- 
ienthal describes how again and again he was 
seized by sudden gusts, which, before he had 
time to make the necessary adjustments, carried 
him high up in the air so swiftly as to take away 
his breath ; yet he always managed to recover 
his balance and soar on. At other times the 
wind got on the upper surface of his wings and 
dashed him arrow-like to the ground, smashing 
the apparatus and bruising him badly. But he 
was a strong and skillful gymnast, and practice 
made him well-nigh perfect in the art of sailing 
down hill in calm or slightly breezy weather.” 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FLYING. 


Of Mr. Maxim’s experiments Mr. Fisher says : 

‘«Mr. Maxim’s machine has, undoubtedly, 
power to fly if let loose. That it has not yet 
done so is due to difficulties of another kind, 
which make it very uncertain whether the ma- 
chine would survive a single trial; and as the 
engine alone is understood to have cost its weight 
in silver, no one can wonder that the crucial ex- 
periment is delayed until there is every prospect 
of a safe result.” 

Of the future of flying Mr. Fisher says : 

‘« It is safe to prophesy that the flying machine 
of the twentieth century will be analogous toa 
sailing vessel with an auxiliary screw rather 
than to a mastless steamer. This is the pros- 
pect, indeed, that makes flying worth while to 
search after. It is the effortless soaring of the 
condor, not the fussy flapping of the sparrow, 
that must be taken as a model.” 
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IS BRITISH STEEL DOOMED? 


ESSRS. JEREMIAH HEAD and Archi- 
bald Head contribute to Cassier’s for Octo- 
ber a paper on the Lake Superior iron ore mines 
which bodes sadly for the future of the iron and 
steel industry in Great Britain. The consterna- 
tion which the presentation of the facts by the 
writers caused at the British Institution of Civil 
Engineers seems justified by this later publica. 
tion. 
THE OBJECT OF THE INQUIRY. 


The reasons for investigation are thus put by 
the writers : 

‘«In the period 1895 to 1898 the United States 
exports to. the United Kingdom included the fol- 
lowing items, viz. : 


1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
SATE bc) 1 paper APPS 3,668 7,417 91,196 50,121 
Unwrought steel.... 59 1,974 25,927 29,870 


‘¢ Steel rails and steel plates from the United 
States have also recently made their appearance 
in the United Kingdom, but not as yet in any 
great quantity. 

‘¢The recent unexpected invasion by Ameri- 
can competitors of markets which had hitherto 
been considered exclusively British has natural- 
ly somewhat disturbed home producers, among 
whom there are those who question the allega- 
tion that the mineral resources of American iron 
and steel masters are superior to those available 
here. They believe that the new competition is 
carried on at a loss and will never attain serious 
dimensions, but there are others who consider it 
permanent, and certainly the preparations and 
extensions undertaken in the United States pro- 
vide evidence at least that the Americans have 
the courage of their convictions. 

‘‘ With the object of satisfying themselves on 
this question, which appears to be one of almost 
national importance, the authors decided early in 
June, 1898, to visit the Lake Superior region 
and to investigate some of the principal mines, 
the ores obtained from them, the routes by 
which they are carried southward to the blast 
furnaces, and the means employed for mining, 
loading, unloading, and transporting them. The 
results of this investigation are given in this 
paper.”’ 

PITTSBURG VERSUS MIDDLESBROUGH 

The eminence of the investigators and the 
nature of their quest combine to invest their re- 
port with exceptional significance. They really 
went to inquire whether American resources did 
not involve the doom of British steel. Their 
conciusions, quietly and soberly stated, are as 
follows : 
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«‘The authors will conclude with a few re- 
marks as to the influence of these abundant, ex- 
cellent, and cheap ores upon the supply of iron 
and steel to the markets of the world. 

‘¢The following is approximately the cost price 
of one ton of Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburg and 
at Middlesbrough, England, on January 1, 1899: 





PITTSBURG. £ os. d. 
1.66 tons of ore at 12s. 8d.......... cece eee eee ee 
16 hundredweights of coke at 7s............+. 0 5 ¢ 
12 hundredweights of limestone at 3s........ 01 9% 
WE bei co eae kcanes Kae ecicese Monee tee kecegee 02 0 
Wenger ccoscs de cesgseceteesccemecnens Fae (OP ECO 
CGC rs 5015 iw afooie(aisie cic eine ee eecielaemaeees -010 
OO EES RO Ie COREL ETRE EEC LEE 112 5% 
MIDDLESBROUGH. £s. 4a 
1.96:tons Of oFe at 15s. 20... 66c ssc cece eee pe ae 
20.5 hundredweights of coke at 15s. 6d........ 0 15 1014 
9 hundredweights of limestone at 3s, 9d...... 01 8K 
WIRE Srolais Sent sie sale Ne ear sieleraresacshonies: SS ace eR NeS ose 03 0 
IERIE Gc casuncocecnesscccre tes! nanecenucess 010 
OUHer iheniise fo5 2. hs seas ds ctess 40 delneee scissors 010 
TUS AO er COC ete er er eC et 212 2 


AMERICAN IRON ONE POUND A TON CHEAPER. 


‘¢ From these figures it appears that Bessemer 
pig iron can be produced at Pittsburg under 
present conditions for almost £1 per ton less 
than at Middlesbrough. This advantage is 
principally due to the Lake Superior ore and the 
Pennsylvania fuel supply. It will readily be 
seen that by the time the pig iron has been con- 
verted into ingots and further into finished steel, 
the advantage has been increased in proportion 
to the loss in conversion and by reason of the 
lower cost of the fuel required in the later 
processes. 

SELLING PRICES. 
Middles- Pittsburg 


Pittsburg, brough, Prices 
U.S.A. England. Lower by— 
£s. d. £& s. d. £ s. d. 
Steel rails (heavy) per 
AED ora: sichacths ¥08 0:56.89: « 29 412 6 099 
Steel ship plates per 
NE cise ci yeaseree’s .. 510 9 615 0 1 4 3 
Steel billets and 
WIGORAG Se 6605005050 3 2 6 450 } 2-6 


‘* THE WRATH TO COME.”’ 


The words of Messrs. Head are cautious and 
temperate, but the prospect they express is none 
the less gloomy on that account. They say : 

‘¢ These figures seem to show that the present 
low prices of American steel are justified, if only 
by the cheapness of the pig iron from which it 
is made; and that the competition now felt in 
England and in neutral markets is likely to con- 
tinue, and can only be met by lower costs on 
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the part of English producers in all available di- 
rections. 

‘The authors are inclined to the view that 
Lake Superior iron ores are likely to have a con- 
siderable and permanent effect in cheapening iron 
and steel and all goods made therefrom through- 
out the markets of the world, and that they will 
tend to encourage the production of such goods, 
and especially of ocean-going ships and engines 
at United States ports to a hitherto unprece- 
dented extent.”’ 

Commenting on these facts Mr. W. T. Stead 
says in the London Review of Reviews : 

‘¢The British producer will need all his British 
pluck and all his inventiveness to face this pros- 
pect. The United States have on their side an 
unequaled exuberance of natural resources. They 
have all the economies which result from a colos- 
sal concentration of capital. The entire steel 
industry of the republic is practically in the 
hands of a single trust. Against such enormous 
odds what can our petty mineral stores avail or 
our Liliputian capitalists ?” 


The Iron Trade Everywhere Advancing. 


Mr. Archer Brown’s paper in the October 
Engineering Magazine on ‘‘ The Outlook in the 
American Iron Industry’ begins with a reminder 
that the price of iron has gone up 100 per cent. 
in six months. The enormous advance since 
Messrs. Head’s figures were put together can 
best be seen by inspecting the following table : 


Sept.6, Aug. 23, Aug.2, Aug.31, 


Pig Iron. 1899, 1899. 1899. 1898, 
Foundry pig, No. 2 stand- 

ard, Philadelphia...... $22.00 $20.75 $20.25 $10.50 
Foundry pig, No. 2 South- 

ern, Cincinnati......... 19.25 18.50 18.00 9.50 
Foundry pig, No. 2 local, 

OMGSR es heccsvievces ces 21.00 20.50 20.00 11.00 
Bessemer pig, Pittsburg. 23.25 22.50 21.25 10.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburg.... 19.50 18.50 17.75 9.35 
Lake Superior charcoal, 

CHICK Es 6 45a sitions 24.00 23.00 22.00 11.50 


In answer to the question, ‘+ Will it last ?” 
the writer declares the demand to be increasing. 
The inevitable replacements which were post- 
poned during slack trade cannot longer be put 
off. ‘The real factor in lowering prices will be 
in increased production, not in diminished de- 
mand.” The writer reckons that the output of 
the furnaces cannot be increased over 15 to 18 
per cent. per annum. 


WHAT OF AMERICAN IRON EXPORTS ? 


‘« What of the export trade? It is generally 
believed that this new factor is the all-important 
one in sustaining American markets. Taking 
the iron and steel manufacture as a whole, I 
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believe this to be true. But so far as ores, pig 
iron, and even steel billets are concerned, the 
movement has never reached 5 per cent. of the 
product of the United States and probably will 
not for years to come. Radical changes in the 
freight and labor situations must occur before 
America can capture English and American 
markets with crude iron.” 

‘¢ But it is in the finished forms where Ameri- 
can victories will be won, as they are now being 
won. In locomotive, wood and iron working 
machinery, agricultural machinery, nails, wire, 
bicycles, and a hundred other lines, American 
inventive genius, great productive capacity, mod- 
ernized plants, superior business organization, 
etc., will maintain and doubtless increase the 
great total of $80,000,000 reached last year in 
her iron and steel exports.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL AWAKENING WORLD-WIDE, 


Against the belief that exports will diminish if 
prices do not fall, the writer replies that the 
whole world is sharing in the upward movement. 
He says : 

‘¢The world is now knit closely together in its 
industrial and commercial as well as its financial 
fabric. Influences that affect one nation are 
soon felt by the others. England and Germany 
were in the midst of industrial prosperity two 
years before it was felt in America, but now 
that she has responded the added stimulus is felt 
over there. We think it phenomenal that the 
mills and furnaces throughout the United States 
should have their product booked half through 
next year, but in Germany and Belgium they are 
already booked all through the year 1900. The 
great Krupp works at Essen, employing 30,000 
men, are filled with orders until 1901. Germany 
has nearly overtaken Great Britain in pig-iron 
product, but is nevertheless importing largely 
from both England and America to supply her 
deficiency. Great Britain shows a slackening in 
her shipbuilding industry, but her export trade 
in iron is again growing, and all her lesser in- 
dustries are exceedingly active. Prices of iron 
and steel have risen there almost as rapidly as 
in the United States. Middlesbrough pig that 
sold last year for 43 shillings has reached 75 
shillings, and is now a little under 70. 

‘¢The fact is the great industrial awakening is 
world-wide. China, India, South Africa, the 
Philippines, Japan, Russia, and the new island 
possessions nearer to the United States are full 
of projects for improvement. They have caught 
the renaissance spirit. The beginnings are small, 
but they suggest immense future possibilities. 
They want steam railroads, electric lines, electric 
lighting, water works, locomotives, machinery, 


bridges, etc., and 1t scarcely seems probable that, 
having felt some of the benefits of modern prog- 
ress, they will decide to turn back. America 
has shown her ability to compete with the other 
industrial nations for this trade, and will con- 
tinue to get it in increasing quantity.”’ 


A PHENOMENAL INCREASE, 


The demand for iron is shown by the writer to 
be increasing through the generations with in- 
creasing velocity. ‘‘The world’s consumption of 
iron grows in geometrical ratio.”” These are his 
figures of the world’s production of pig iron : 


Gross Tons, 


Se ORE TE Ve MORE 6,600,000 
EO SIO 9,300,000 
“Ne or oreee Ts: 14,100,000 
EE 25,000,000 
ETE TAM sc teres sciatelniaispcaviensicicin ined 26,500,000 
In 1900 (estimated)............ 35,000,000 


THE WHEAT OF THE WORLD. 


the December McClure’s Mr. Ray Stannard 

Baker gives in a dramatic way the interest- 
ing facts in regard to the movement of the 
world’s wheat crop, the sources and volume of 
production, the machinery and methods of dis- 
tribution, and the rapidity of consumption. -Of 
the present outlook for an ultimate wheat famine 
Mr. Baker says : 

‘¢ There are at present about 517,000,000 bread- 
eaters in the world—nearly eight times the popu- 
lation of the United States. An increase equal 
to two Londons is yearly swelling the enormous 
figures, the additions coming partly from births 
in the more advanced countries and partly from 
the training of the consumers of rice, rye, and 
the like into a preference for wheat foods. The 
deductions of years have shown that each bread- 
eater—man, woman, and child—will consume a 
barrel of flour (4$ bushels of wheat) every year. 
The French, the English, and the Americans eat 
more than the average; the Russians and the 
Germans eat less. On the basis of this average 
the bread-eating world requires more than 2,300, - 
000,000 bushels of wheat every twelve months to 
supply its table with bread. If the wheat fields 
of the world produce as much as this, then there 
is plenty and prosperity the world over; if the 
production is less there is suffering and starva- 
tion. Few people realize how closely the crop is 
consumed each year. According to the statisti- 
cian of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture the world's total production of wheat in 
1897 was 2,226,745,000 bushels—not enough by 
millions of bushels to supply the world’s food 
demand and furnish seed for the crops of an- 
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other year. Consequently countries of the earth 
where the crop was light were visited by want 
and high prices, in India the need even touching 
the point of famine. During the following year, 
1898, the crop was enormous, reaching a total 
production reported as 2,879,924,000 bushels, 
but this is probably an overestimate ; and as a 
consequence there was plenty of food in nearly 
every part of the world, with a pronounced re- 
turn of prosperity in the agricultural regions of 
the United States. 


PROMPT MOVEMENT REQUIRED. 


‘‘Last year Sir William Crookes, the dis- 
tinguished president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, considering 
the proportion between wheat production and 
wheat consumption, ventured to name the year 
1931 as a date when the world’s bread-eaters 
would cry for more wheat than the world’s farm- 
ers could produce. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, as Mr. Edward: Atkinson has pointed out, 
that Sir William has vastly underestimated the 
wheat-growing possibilities of the earth, at least 
of the United States. Yet the statistics from 
which such prophecies are drawn show how very 
closely the consumer treads upon the heels of the 
producer, and how imperative is the necessity of 
distributing the crop—grown perhaps half a world 
away from the centers of consumption—as soon 
as it is shaken from the threshers in a million 
fields, in order that every white man shall have 
his loaf, and have it before his last supply has 
run out. 

‘¢Great Britain eats her entire wheat crop in 
about thirteen weeks, and then she must be sup- 
plied immediately with the products of Minnesota 
or central Russia or India, or else she must 
suffer. If the United Kingdom could be com- 
pletely blockaded, say by the ships of allied Eu- 
rope, her population would probably be totally 
extinguished by starvation within three months. 
The like is true of every country in western 
Europe, although in some of them actual starva- 
tion could be much longer averted. This imme- 
diate requirement of the densely settled portions 
of the earth for a constant supply of bread over- 
rides all laws and diplomatic and political con- 
siderations ; it disregards customs duties and 
the boundaries of nations ; and it is the founda- 
tion of the world’s money systems, for wheat 
must move that men may have bread.” 

Mr. Baker estimates the needs of Americans 
for the coming year as 415,500,000 bushels. 
We will get from the crop of 1899 over 600,000, - 
000 bushels, and will have about 200,000,000 
bushels to send abroad, a third of which will be 
transported as flour and the balance in the grain. 
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AIMS OF THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


| a the American Journal of Sociology for No- 

vember Miss Florence Kelley defines the 
aims and principles of the Consumers’ League, 
the organization formed about ten years ago in 
New York and recently extended and broadened 
in scope. Miss Kelley points out that while the 
original appeal was made on behalf of employees 
to the conscience of purchasers, the league as a 
national organization now asks that purchasers, by 
insisting on buying goods bearing its label, will 
discriminate in favor of those manufacturers who 
treat their employees humanely, and that they 
wil do so not only for the sake of the employees, 
but also for the sake of promoting wholesome 
forms of manufacture. Thus the whole pur- 
chasing public is interested. 

It is obvious that the power and usefulness of 
such an organization will depend largely on the 
intelligence and active work of the local branches, 
and the degree of coéperation which these suc- 
ceed in enlisting on the part of the general pub- 
lic. The possibilities of the league are outlined 
by Miss Kelley as follows : 

‘At present the league points out that con- 
sumers, even when unorganized, have power to 
put an end to the production of any given goods 
by refraining from purchasing them ; to promote 
the production of others by demanding them. 
When organized, even very partially, consumers 
can decide, within certain limits, the conditions 
under which the desired goods shall be produced. 
Consumers have, however, done none of these 
things in an orderly and enlightened way, except 
so far as codperative buying has been practiced 
and the adulteration of foods limited by legisla- 
tion procured through the efforts of purchasers. 
The power of the purchaser, which is potentially 
unlimited, becomes great in practice just in pro- 
portion as purchasers become organized and 
enlightened, place themselves in direct communi- 
cation with the producers, inform themselves 
exactly concerning the conditions of production 
and distribution, and are able thus to enforce 
their own will instead of submitting to the en- 
ticement and stimulus of the unscrupulous ad- 
vertising seller. 


TO ORGANIZE A DEMAND. 


‘« Briefly stated, by way of résumé, the aim of 
the National Consumers’ League is to organize 
an effective demand for goods made under right 
conditions. As means to this end it endeavors— 

‘¢1, To investigate existing conditions of pro- 
duction and publish the results of its investiga- 
tions. 

‘¢2. To guarantee to the public goods found 
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to have been made under conditions satisfactory 
to it by attaching to them its label. 

‘¢3. To appeal to the conscience of the pur- 
chaser as an offset to the continual appeal of ad- 
vertisers to the credulity and cupidity of the 
public. 

‘¢4, To codperate with and encourage in every 
legitimate way those employers whose work is 
done under humane and enlightened conditions. 
To procure further legislation for the 
protection of purchasers and employees. 

‘¢ 6. To codperate with the officials whose duty 
it is to investigate the conditions of production 
and distribution or to enforce laws and ordi- 
nances dealing with those conditions. 

To form organizations of purchasers for 
the purposes above set forth.” 


co 5. 


rod 
“eé a. 


MODERN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Digg ene an interesting article in Gunton’s Maga- 

zine for November, written by the late 
Sheppard Homans, on ‘ Latest Phases of Life 
Insurance,’’ we learn that the business of Amer- 
ican companies, after an existence of but little 
more than half a century, now exceeds in vol- 
ume that done by the companies of all other 
nations combined. According to the official 
returns for 1898 the insurance in force in the 
‘+ regular’? companies, not including that in as- 
sessment associations, beneficial and friendly so- 
cieties, amounted in the United States to $6,- 
326,120,072 and in Great Britain to (about) 
$3,300,000, 000. 

The income of the 56 ‘‘regular’’ companies 
in the United States for the year 1897 from pre- 
miums was $243,347,949; from interest, etc., 
$61,597,726—a votai of $304,945,675, while 
the disbursements to policy-holders for death 
claims, dividends, and surrender values amounted 
to $139,405, 708. 


’ 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS. 


As to the significance of these figures Mr. 
Homans says : 

‘«They mean that the American people are 
paying each year nearly $250,000,000 for premi- 
ums, and that they have $1,333,000,000 invest- 
ed for the benefit of their future widows and 
orphans ; that American companies paid out in 
the year 1897 $139,000,000, mainly to the 
families of their deceased policy-holders. These 
last figures mean also that there is scarcely a 
family in the land which is not interested in them. 
It is certain that the hopes and happiness and in- 
terests of millions of our citizens are involved in 
this great economy of life insurance. It is cer- 
tain, too, that there is scarcely a family in the 
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land which could not, with advantage, avail it- 
self of its beneficent provisions. To the wealthy 
a large sum of money coming at a critical time 
may be most timely. To those in moderate cir- 
cumstances the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
may mean the difference between comfort and 
hardship, between competency and poverty, be- 
tween happiness and misery.” 

This, however, leaves entirely out of account 
‘¢ assessment’ insurance, the amount of which 
now in force, as Mr. Homans admits, exceeds 
that of all the ‘‘regular,” or ‘‘old-line,” com- 
panies combined. 


‘* THE PARSON’S PUBLIC.” 


HE Outlook for November 4 has an ac- 
count, by the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, rec- 
tor of Hampton Lucy, Warwickshire, of a village 
public-house of which he is the sole proprietor. 
This house is known as ‘the parson’s public”’ 
and has been conducted on the present system 
since 1876. It is the only public-house in the 
parish of Hampton Lucy, and the principles on 
which it is managed are that only pure beer shall 
be sold and that the person who sells the beer 
shall have no interest in the profits. 

Mr. Mordaunt says that when this ‘ public” 
came into his hands he consulted several temper- 
ance reformers as to the advisability of closing it 
altogether, or of endeavoring to conduct it ‘¢re- 
spectably ” in the strictest sense of the term. 
His more extreme friends advised him to close it 
altogether, but others were of opinion that he 
should keep it open, subject to strict regulation, 
rather than risk another being started, over which 
he should have no control. He chose the latter 
alternative, and results, he thinks, have amply 
justified his choice. 

The first step on the part of the new proprie- 
tor was to find a trustworthy tenant, who would 
accept a fixed sum annually for transacting the 
business, leaving the responsibility of profit or 
loss to the proprietor’s account. A man and 
wife accepted the place on condition of occupy- 
ing the house rent free, a small sum being al- 
lowed for the management and for dispensing the 
beer, the profits on the eatables and stabling of 
horses also going to the tenants. 


LESS BEER CONSUMED. 


The sale of spirits was discontinued and only 
the best quality of beer has been sold. This, 
says Mr. Mordaunt, ‘‘is certainly something very 
different from the thick, muddy, perhaps adul- 
terated, certainly thirst-creating, stuff sold at 
some village ‘publics.’ I have reason to believe 
that on account of the liquor being pure and 
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wholesome, and therefore satisfying, less is con- 
sumed than formerly. Low wages may have 
something to do with a decrease of consumption. 
But when wages were higher, some years ago, I 
noticed that less beer was purchased, with a‘ good 
quality of liquor, although the price remained 
the same. Before the ‘public’ changed hands 
perhaps drunkenness was no worse here than in 
many places; but cases were common enough. 
I am thankful to say that now they are compara- 
tively rare and seldom occur, except when people 
have come in from other places the worse for 
liquor and have been accidentally served with 
more. Of course if such a condition is perceived 
they are declined any at all. The usual public- 
house hours are observed, and no limit as to the 
quantity supplied to sober people is ever attempt- 
ed; but no credit is allowed.” 

Mr. Mordaunt submits a sample of an average 
year’s accounts, from which it appears that after 
all expenses had been met from the receipts of 
the business there was a balance of £30 to be 
devoted to charitable objects. About two years’ 
profits once went to the sinking of wells and 
erection of pumps for public use, the water sup- 
ply, by a kind of poetic justice, being improved 

at the expense of the beer. 


HELEN KELLER’S COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


HOSE of our readers who have followed the 

remarkable career of Miss Helen Keller 

are doubtless aware of her admission to Radcliffe 

College in October last as the result of the pass- 

ing with high credit of her entrance examina- 
tions in June. 

The Association Review, the magazine pub- 
lished by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, says of this 
achievement : © 

‘¢The world’s history does not contain a case 
similar to it nor equal to it. Blind and deaf 
from infancy, and hence with only the senses of 
smell, taste, and touch as avenues to her mind, 
she has by her own indomitable will and her love 
for learning, aided by intelligent, skillful, and 
well-directed teaching, covered a complete course 
of primary and advanced instruction with a de- 
gree of success that finds her now at the thresh- 
old of a regular college course.” 

For the benefit of those not already familiar 
with the principal events of Miss Keller’s life 
history the same publication states that she was 
born in Tuscumbia, Ala., on June 27, 1880, 
possessed of all the faculties and senses of a 
healthy child ; that in March, 1882, at the age 
of nineteen months, she was attacked by violent 
congestion of the stomach, which eventually re- 
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sulted in the total loss of sight and hearing; and 
that a course of private instruction was begun in 
1887 and continued till 1897, when Miss Keller 
successfully passed the Harvard preparatory ex- 
amination, and in June, 1899, she took the final 
examination which entitled her to enter Radcliffe 
College. 
MISS KELLER'S HANDICAP. 


In this entrance examination the subjects were 
geometry, algebra, Greek, and advanced Latin. 
The difficulties under which Miss Keller labored 
have been well described in the Boston Tran- 
script: 

‘¢Tt is quite certain that no person ever took 
a college examination with so heavy a handicap 
(we may say with so many kinds of a handicap) 
as Helen Keller’s on this occasion. As all the 
world knows, she could not see the examina- 
tion papers nor hear the voice of an examiner. 
The natural method of communicating the ques- 
tions to her would have been to make use of the 
fingers of her old-time ‘teacher’ and interpreter, 
Miss Sullivan. Miss Sullivan does not know 
Greek or Latin or the higher mathematics, and 
while she is able to serve Helen by communicat- 
ing to her printed Greek and Latin letter by 
letter, she could not, even if she had been so 
disposed, have given her the slightest assistance 
in answering the examination questions. But it 
was deemed best by all concerned to avoid even 
the remotest suggestion or possibility of assist- 
ance. A gentleman was found—Mr. Vining, 
of the Perkins Institution, who had never met 
Helen Keller and who was quite unknown to her 
and unable to speak to her—who could take the 
examination papers as fast as they were pre- 
sented and write them out in Braille characters, 
the system of writing in punctured points now 
much used by the blind. The questions thus 
transcribed by him were put into Helen’s hands 
in the examination room, in the presence of a 
proctor who could not communicate with her, 
and she wrote out her answers on the typewriter. 

‘« Here, however, came in one of the additional 
points of Helen’s handicap. There are two sys- 
tems of Braille writing, the English and the 
American. There are marked differences be- 
tween them—very much such differences as those 
between the two principal systems of shorthand 
writing. Helen Keller has been accustomed to 
the English system, in which nearly all the books 
which have been put into Braille are printed. 
As the arrangement with Mr. Vining was com- 
pleted but a day or two before, and as it was not 
known to her that he did not write the English 
Braille, it was impossible to make any other ar- 
rangement. She had to puzzle out the unfa- 
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miliar method of writing, much as a writer of 
the Pitman stenography might use his sense of 
logic and general intelligence by a tour de force 
to enable him to read the Graham shorthand ; 
and this labor was added to the other labor of 
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MISS HELEN KELLER. 


Helen Keller’s examination. To add to her dif- 
ficulties. her Swiss watch, made for the blind, 
had been forgotten at home, and there was no 
one at hand on either of the days of the exam- 
ination to give her the time. She worked in 
the dark. with regard to the time which re- 
mained to her as she went along from question 
to question. 
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‘« But she passed the examination triumphantly 
in every study. In advanced Latin she passed 
‘with credit.’ In advanced Greek, which her 
tutor regarded as her ‘star’ study, she received 
a ‘B,’ which is avery high mark. Yet here 
the time and the Braille difficulty worked most 
heavily against her. What her marking was in 
the other studies is not known ; it is only known 
that she passed them. 


DIFFICULTIES IN COLLEGE WORK. 


‘¢ Helen Keller is now ready for matriculation 
as a student of Radcliffe College. Her passing 
of the examinations, especially under such cir- 
cumstances, is in itself a wonderful achievement. 
No particle of its severity was abated for her 
because she is deaf, dumb, and blind, and no 
precautions were remitted because she is known 
to be incapable of deceit. She sat in total dark- 
ness and alone, without the touch of any friendly 
hand. A slip pricked with unfamiliar charac- 
ters was put before her, and her typewriter 
clicked out its quick and true response to the 
hard questions. That was all. Will any other 
human being living in such a world of silence 
and darkness ever do as much ? 

‘«The question may well be asked, Will Helen 
Keller now take the regular college course? ° 
Who will interpret to her the lectures in foreign 
languages which she cannot hear? No one can 
do this. No lecture, even in English, can be 
translated to her in the manual alphabet as 
rapidly as it is spoken. Her usual interpreter 
knows no foreign tongue. Who will read to her 
all the required matter of the courses of reading, 
none of which has been put into raised print ? 
It is beyond mechanical possibility to give her 
all this through her fingers. The obstacles ap- 
pear insurmountable. But that is the principal 
reason why Helen Keller is inclined to surmount 


them.”’ 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE Century for December has a number of 
special Christmas features, opening with a poem 
of unusual proportions, both in quantity and quality, 
for magazines, ‘‘ The Christmas Dancers,” by Edith M. 
Thomas, with a number of illustrations. Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier, the genial student of the Midi, gives ‘‘ A 
Provengal Christmas Postscript,” describing the quaint 
ways of celebrating that festival in the Mistral, with 
pictures by Louis Loeb. In Mr. John Burroughs’ essay 
on “The Art of Seeing Things” he names the three most 
precious resources of life as books, friends, and nature ; 
‘“‘and the greatest of these, at least the most constant 
and always at hand, is nature.” Mr. Burroughs thinks 
that people differ in no quality so much as in their 
powers of observation. 

Sir Walter Besant, the author of ‘‘ Ali Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” gives a picture of life in the most 
crowded portions of London under the title ‘One of 
Two Millions in East London,” being effectively aided 
in his attempt to depict the homes of the lower work- 
ing classes by the excellent drawings of Mr. Pennell. 
One of the funniest Irish stories that ever was printed 
is contributed by Mr: Harry Stillwell Edwards, the 
author of that great story, ‘‘Two Runaways.” In the 
more serious vein of this number we find Dr. Richard 
Gottheil’s article on “Zionism.” Dr. Gottheil is en- 
couraged by the growing success of the Jewish col- 
onies in Palestine to believe that a Jewish polity can 
really be built up which shall have as its basis the 
normal connection of the people with the soil upon 
which they live. Dr. Gottheil sees great dangers and 
obstacles to the success of Zionism, but he has the 
strength to believe with Disraeli, the great Jewish 
Zionist, that both of them ‘belong to a race which can 
do everything but fail.” 

Four important serials are now current in the 
Century: Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s story, *‘The Auto- 
biography of a Quack ;” Capt. Joshua Slocum’s narra- 
tive of his experiences in the sloop Spray in “Sailing 
Alone Around the World ;” Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son’s excellent nature story, “The Biography of a 
Grizzly ;” and last and chiefly Mr. John Morley’s “ Life 
of Oliver Cromwell.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


66 CRIBNER’S” for December is largely given 

over to sumptuous holiday features, such as 
Mr. Arthur Colton’s story, ‘‘The Portate Ultimatum,” 
with its charming illustrations in color by Glackens ; 
the Christmas poem, ‘The Three Kings,” by Harrison 
S. Morris, with illustrations, also in color; Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson’s ‘‘ Seven Ages of American Woman.” The 
recent Belgian antarctic expedition is the basis of two 
articles, one by Mr. Albert White Vorse on ‘“* American 
Seamen in the Antarctic ;” the second on “ Possibili- 
ties of Antarctic Exploration,” by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, who on the recent Belgian expedition took the 
photographs with which these two articles are illus- 
trated. The chief objects of exploration about the 
south pole are, according to Dr. Cook, the search for the 
south magnetic pole, the study of the meteorology of 
this, the coldest part of the earth, the geography of 


those unknown seas, islands, and ice-fields, the abso- 
lutely new ground of geology, and especially of the 
newly born science of oceanography. ‘ The ever-increas- 
ing usefulness of the ocean for the needs of modern 
commerce, of warfare, of cable service, and as a nurs- 
ery for food makes it necessary that we know every- 
thing possible about it. We must know not only the 
surface, but the bottom and intermediate waters. 
We must know not only the warm seas, but the cold 
as well.” Dr. Cook reminds us that up to the present 
there has been no great loss of life nor awful calam- 
ities in the antarctic as there have been in the arc- 
tic. He thinks, however, that the enthusiasm which 
will undoubtedly come for antarctic exploration will be 
likely to lead to the most dire disaster unless compan- 
ion ships undertake the journey. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE December Harper’s, like Scribner’s, is largely 
occupied with diverting stories for holiday pleas- 
antry, and, also like Scribner’s, the magazine is gay 
with colorwork. The most striking effort in this direc- 
tion is in Mr. Howard Pyle’s Christmas extravaganza, 
‘‘A Puppet of Fate.” The color illustrations are delight- 
ful and are delicate to a degree scarcely to be expected 
in a magazine which has to print so many thousands of 
copies. One of the best pieces of negro literature that 
has appeared for many a day is Virginia Frazer Boyle’s 
‘‘ Dark er de Moon,” a ‘‘ devil tale,” and Mr. Frost’s pic- 
tures of the devilish occurrences therein depicted in 
darky dialect are inimitable. The brightness and en- 
tertaining quality of the number is continued in Mark 
Twain’s story, ‘‘The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.” 
The opening feature, embellished with tinted pictures, 
is an essay on “‘ Children,” by that wholesome and divert- 
ing philosopher, E. S. Martin. Mr. Martin’s view ofthe 
desirability of children is worth reading. 

“To have a family and no means of support is a 
serious predicament, and it is not bettered by the fact 
that the family is large. A family with a bad physical 
or mental inheritance, or in the hands of incompetent 
parents, is not likely to be a blessing or « valuable as- 
set in the world. But a family of well-born children, 
committed to parents who appreciate their charge and 
are equal to it, is one of the very best things going. 
The very best and most important thing in the world 
is folks. Without them the world would bea mere 
point in space and of no account except as a balance 
weight. All that ails the world as it is is a shortage of 
folks of the right quality. Of everything else there is 
enough to go around. Consequently the most valuable 
gift that can come to earth through man is rightly 
constituted children.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE Christmas number of McClure’s Magazine 
contains an article by Ray Stannard Baker on 

the movement of wheat, which we have quoted from in 
another department. The feature of the number is the 
opening prologue of the Rev. John Watson’s “‘ The Life 
of the Master.” In the editor’s introduction to this 
serial it is stated that such a work has been contem- 
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plated ever since McClure’s Magazine became an as- 
sured success. The aims of the story of the life of 
Christ were to “combine high scholarship with pro- 
found faith, to present the divine story so vividly that 
its holy characters would live and move before the 
minds of the readers.” The author of ‘Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush” was selected to do this great work. 
To illustrate this important serial McClure’s has sent 
Mr. Corwin Knapp Linson, a thoroughly trained artist, 
to Palestine, where he has spent the greater part of the 
last three years in drawing and painting pictures to 
illustrate Dr. Watson’s text. Some of the paintings 
have been reproduced in color in Europe and will be in- 
serted in the magazine. 

The Hon. George S. Boutwell, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, tells the story of the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson, ‘‘from the standpoint of one of the managers 
of the impeachment trial.” Ex-Secretary Boutwell 
thinks that a majority of the people of the United 
States have the opinion that it was a mistake on the 
part of the House of Representatives to attempt the 
impeachment of President Johnson. He disclaims any 
wish to enter into a discussion on this point. ‘I end 
by the expression of the opinion that the vote of the 
House and the vote of the Senate, by which the doc- 
trine was established that a civil officer is liable to im- 
peachment for misdemeanor in office, is a gain to the 
public that is full compensation for the undertaking, 
and that these proceedings against Mr. Johnson were 
free from any element or quality of injustice.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

HE December Cosmopolitan has an article describ- 
ing the “Plans for the Paris World’s Fair,” by 
Charles A. Towne. Mr. Towne tells us that the funds 
for the expenses of the exposition are derived from five 
sources : the subsidy of the republic, amounting to 20,- 
000,000 frances ; the subsidy of the city of Paris, 20,000,000 
francs ; advances by the Bank of France, to be repaid 
out of the admission receipts, 30,000,000 francs ; the sale 
of 3,250,000 bonds of twenty francs each at popular sub- 
scription ; the sale of concessions and privileges, and of 
building and other material after the exposition is over, 
estimated at 5,000,000 francs—a total of 140,000,000 francs, 
or something more than $27,000,000. The bonds sold by 
popular subscription are not to be redeemed, the induce- 
ment for their purchase consisting of the privilege of 
the holders to participate in twenty-nine drawings for 

4,313 prizes, of an aggregate value of 6,000,000 francs. 

In an article on “Great Engineering Projects” Mr. 
Walter C. Hamm describes a certainly most notable 
project of the late ex-Governor Gilpin, of Colorado. 
This is no less a scheme than the uniting of the five 
continents by one system of railroad. The road would 
lead from London, England, down the western coast of 
Africa to Cape Town and along the eastern coast to 
Constantinople, thence to St. Petersburg, and by the 
Siberian railroad to Kamchatka or along the south- 
ern Asiatic road to the same destination, across Bering 
Strait to America, through British Columbia and the 
United States to New York City, and thence by the Pan- 
American Railroad to Patagonia. Mr. Hamm thinks 
the only great obstacle in this gigantic engineering 
vision is the crossing of Bering Strait, which at its 
narrowest part is forty-eight miles wide; but almost 
exactly in the middle lies the island of Diomede, with 
an area as large as Manhattan Island. 
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This number of the Cosmopolitan has stories by A. 
Conan Doyle, ‘‘ The Crime of the Brigadier ;” by Frank 
R. Stockton, ‘‘The Cot and the Rill;” the second of 
Olive Schreiner’s essays on ‘‘'The Woman Question ;” 
Miss Olga Nethersole’s story of her early efforts, ‘‘ My 
Struggles to Succeed ;” and an article by Flora Z. 
Briggs on “The Child Brought Up at Home,” which 
aims to show to mothers that a child can be educated 
profitably at home until the age of twelve. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


_ the December Lippincott’s Dr. S. S. Cohen writes 

on ‘‘Washington’s Death and the Doctors,” in an 
investigation of the statement made by many writers 
that the treatment of Washington’s last illness by the 
doctors was little short of murder. Dr. Cohen shows 
that whereas the treatment of Washington in his last 
suffering, from a peculiar form of laryngitis, would of 
course have been different in the light of the science 
of a century later, yet the physicians did in the bleed- 
ing practice which was actually applied about what 
they could do at the end of the last century. He also 
thinks that there is no data to show that even had the 
doctors been a century in advance of their time, and 
had they been able to perform the operation of tracheot- 
omy and use O’Dwyer’s tubes, was there any certainty 
that the general would have been saved. 

William Perrine describes ‘‘The Return of William 
Penn,” in December, 1699, after his three months’ voy- 
age in the Canterbury. The number begins with a 
poem by Edward Markham, author of ‘The Man With 
the Hoe,” entitled ‘“‘The End of the Century.” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the December Ladies’ Home Journal there is a 
further article in the excellent series on ‘The 
Theater and Its People,” by Franklin Fyles, this month 
on ‘*The Actor,” from his first aspiration to his success 
or failure. Mr. Fyles thinks that most actors live well 
and do not work hard, and that the life of the people of 
the stage in general is not coarse nur unconventional. 
Salaries vary generally between $25 a week for a player 
whose moderate talent just fits a part of some impor- 
tance to $500 a week, when, in addition to ability, a 
celebrity must be obtained. Mr. Fyles says that not 
more than ten actors in America, aside from the stars, 
receive as much as $250 a week, and not more than five 
actresses are paid this amount. However, the evils and 
vicissitudes of the profession are much exaggerated by 
common report. The members of the low-priced stock 
companies are the only ones overtaxed. 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal makes a 
plea for a simplification of Christmas habits. He 
thinks there is something wrong when each year one 
hears so many men saying: ‘Well, I'll be truly thank- 
ful when this Christmas business is over.” Mr. Bok 
makes the suggestion that one way of simplifying 
Christmas may be to let the men buy all the presents, 
as he thinks it is the women who suffer chiefly. 

The Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) contributes an 
essay under the good strong title, ‘Should the Old 
Clergyman Be Shot?” He rehearses the miseries of 
the minister who has been wicked enough to grow old 
and who has not sufficient sense of propriety to die 
promptly. The Rev. Mr. Watson suggests a retirement 
scheme, on a large scale, with two conditions: first, 
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that every minister should be removed from active 
work at the age of, say, sixty, to give assistance to his 
brethren or live in quietness, as he chooses ; the second 
condition would be that he receive a retiring allowance 
of not less than half his salary. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE December Atlantic opens with an article on 
the British trouble in South Africa, which we 
have quoted from in another department. In the series 
of studies of tenement life, by that careful student and 
picturesque writer, Jacob A. Riis, there is a further 
and concluding essay entitled ‘‘Reform by Humane 
Touch,” in which he reiterates the belief that reform to 
be thorough must begin at the top; but still, in looking 
back over recent years and forward to the future, he 
sees cause for hope and encouragement in the good 
work that has been done. In Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s careful and thorough essay on ‘‘ Poe’s Place in 
American Literature,” he shows that this genius alone 
among our notable American men of letters was unique 
and unexpected in his appearance. He describes Poe 
as still remaining the most distinctive and individual 
writer that has appeared among us, holding with 
Hawthorne the supremacy in American literature. 

It would be difficult to gather from Mr. Alfred 
Brown’s title, ‘‘ Wanted, a Chair of Tent-Making,” the 
nature of the subject he had chosen. It is a discussion 
of the causes of the modern decline of the ministry, 
written from the layman’s point of view, dwelling 
chiefly on the unrest of congregations demanding con- 
tinual changes and the sad condition of things where 
to-day a faithful pastor is practically turned out to 
starve at the very age when he would be most eminent 
in another profession. Mrs. Elia W. Peattie writes on 
“The Artistic Side of Chicago,” in an endeavor to show 
that there is behind the stress and confusion of that 
great city a steadily growing love of and desire for art 
and beauty. 





THE FORUM. 


N the November Forum Dr. H. K. Carroll, the special 
commissioner of the United States to Porto Rico, 
who in this number of the REVIEW describes the re- 
forms inaugurated in the island by the American ad- 
ministration, discusses the question, ‘‘ How Shall Porto 
Rico Be Governed?” Dr. Carroll advocates making 
the island a Territory of the United States, equal in 
rank, rights, and privileges to the existing Territories 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. He shows 
that the rate of illiteracy in New Mexico is still 44 per 
cent., after the lapse of almost half a century, and yet 
New Mexico has universal suffrage. Can we not trust 
Porto Rico just as far ? 

Ex-Minister J. L. M. Curry contributes a paper on 
‘Spain, Living or Dying?” Dr. Curry thinks there is 
a fair prospect, under wiser counsels, of a new Spain : 

‘With universal education, fidelity to engagements, 
economy and honesty of administration, freedom of 
religion, more liberal commercial regulations, reliance 
on intelligent and skilled labor, Spain may yet take a 
high and honorable place among the nations of the 
earth.” 

Mr. Hoffman Atkinson advocates the establishment 
of a civil-service college, to train American officials, 
especially for the consular and diplomatic services. 
This want is now met in a measure, we believe, by the 
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school of diplomacy at Washington opened as a depart- 
ment of the Columbian University. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff gives an account of 
Philadelphia’s recent experience with her water supply. 
The same policy of procrastination that cost the city her 
gas works and keeps up an expensive electric-light serv- 
ice under private management may result, he says, in 
the loss of the city water works. 

In discussing ‘‘ Educational Problems of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” President Charles F. Thwing empha- 
sizes the importance of uniting the educational forces 
now engaged in producing two distinct types of leader- 
ship—men of culture and men of power. 

Mr. Tom Mann, the English labor leader, defines 
“The Attitude of the Workers in Europe and Amer- 
ica.” He outlines the present socialist programme in 
England as embracing the following specific demands : 
an eight-hour day, prohibition of the labor of children 
under fifteen, work for the unemployed, old-age pen- 
sions, nationalization of mines, nationalization of rail- 
roads, nationalization of land. 

Dr. Rudolph Eucken writes on ‘‘ The Finnish Ques- 
tion,” Mr. Jacob Schoenhof on ‘‘ What the World Owes 
to France,” Mr. A. R. Smith on ‘The Problem of an 
American Marine,” Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., on ‘‘ Chinese 
Railroad and Mining Concessions,” Mr. John P. Young 
on Chinese development and the western world, Capt. 
A. G. Froud on “ Last Winter’s Tragedies of the Sea,” 
and Prof. William P. Trent on ‘Mr. McCarthy’s 
Reminiscences.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
WO important papers on the peace conference ap. 
pear in the North; American for November. ‘A 
Russian View” is presented by the Russian delegate, 
F. de Martens, who reviews the proceedings at The 
Hague in detail and declares that the longer the labors 
of the conference lasted, the more fully views were ex- 
changed among the representatives of the powers, ‘‘ the 
more pronounced grew the mutual respect, the more 
friendly grew the personal relations, the more palpable 
became the desire to do something for the future.” 
President Seth Low, who was one of the American 
commissioners. also reviews the action of the confer- 
ence, and from his own point of view states the atti- 
tude of the American delegation. His purpose is to 
give the ordinary reader, as distinguished from the stu- 
dent, a general idea of the conference and its work. 
The significance of the arbitration convention, in Presi- 
dent Low’s opinion, lies in the prospect, not that all 
war will be prevented, but that the nations will be 
compelled, in a new way, to justify war to the public 
opinion of mankind. 

Mr. Frank D. Pavey argues that an ‘“ open-door” 
policy in the Philippines is at present impracticable. 
An amendment to the Constitution exempting the 
Philippines from the operation of the provision that 
‘all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States” would require the as- 
sent of two-thirds of both houses of Congress, or of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States, and the subse- 
quent ratification of three-fourths of the several 
States. The only other method of “opening” the door 
would be the passage through Congress of an act mak- 
ing every other port of the United States ‘‘an open 
door to the world’s commerce.” This would mean an 
entire overthrow of the present tariff policy, involving 
the destruction of the present industrial and commer- 
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cial system of the United States, so far as that system 
is based on the tariff. Neither of the great political 
parties will commit itself to such a programme. Ergo, 
the Philippine ‘‘ open door” is ‘‘a political myth.” 

Prof. Joseph French Johnson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, reviews President McKinley’s now fa- 
mous civil-service order of May 293. He declares, as a 
result of his investigation, that in his opinion the order 
was issued for good reasons and with a good motive. 
“Tf its promulgation was intended to serve any politi- 
cal purpose, it is a most astonishing exhibition of 
political incapacity, not only for the little it does, but 
for what it omits to do.” Professor Johnson shows that 
there are many high positions left in the classified serv- 
ice which might have been exempted if a general raid 
on the offices had been planned. He accepts Secretary 
Gage’s statement that the amendments to the rules are 
wholly incapable of the evil construction placed upon 
them by the critics. He concludes: 

“Tf the heads of executive departments are besieged 
by office-seekers, they may ascribe the invasion not to 
the order of May 29, but to the false signals which have 
been hoisted all over the country by the friends of re- 
form. Ido not believe that there is any new game in 
Washington for the spoilsman or that civil-service re- 
form is in peril.” 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller contributes an eminently 
sound and sensible article on “Food Which Fails to 
Feed,” discussing not only the evil of commercial 
adulteration, but also the vicious eating habits so 
prevalent in this country—habits which tend to impair 
the digestion even of good food, not to speak of unwhole- 
some counterfeits. 

Mr. Bernard Lazare writes on “ France at the Parting 
of the Ways,” M. Jules Clarette on ‘‘The Dramatic Fes- 
tivals of Orange,” ‘‘ Carmen Sylva” on ‘ The Story of a 
Helpful Queen,” and Claude Phillips on ‘‘The Picture 
Gallery of the Hermitage,” while the Earl of Portsmouth 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour contribute articles 
on the ritualistic controversy in England, the former 
on “The Rebellion Against the Royal Supremacy ” and 
the latter on ‘“‘How Ritualists Harm the Church.” 





THE ARENA. 


N the November Arena appears Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
translation of an article by Count Tolstoi on 
‘“‘Church and State.” This article is prohibited in Rus- 
sia, and though written several years ago has never 
been printed there. Mr. Maude’s translation has been 
made from Tolstoi’s manuscript. The main thought 
of the article is summed up in these words : 

‘““True religion may exist anywhere except where it 
is manifestly false—i.e., violent. It cannot be a state 
religion. True religion may exist in all the so-called 
sects and heresies, but it cannot exist where it is joined 
to a state using violence.” 

This number of the Arena has three papers on ‘The 
United States and the Philippines ;” Mr. John H. Mar- 
ble and Prof F. Spencer Baldwin discuss the pros and 
cons of the expansion policy, while Mr. Ramon Reyes 
Lala reviews the Philippine question proper. 

In an article on ‘“‘Twentieth Century Democracy” 
Mr. Carl Vrooman intimates that since Populism is 
nothing more nor less than ‘‘ Democracy up to date,” 
the Populist party is only waiting for the Democratic 
organization to ‘‘come to a full realization of present- 
day problems” and apply to them the principles enun- 
ciated by Jefferson and Jackson. When that time 
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comes the Populists will gladly give up their distinct 
political organization and join forces with the Demo- 
crats. 

Dr. Helen Densmore finds a parallel of the Dreyfus 
case in the British Government’s treatment of Mrs. 
Maybrick, an American woman whom many believe to 
be innocent of the crime for which she is undergoing 
imprisonment. Lord Chief Justice Russell himself has 
declared that Mrs. Maybrick “ was unfairly tried, ought 
never to have been convicted, and ought to be released.” 

Mrs. Almon Hensley describes the organization and 
aims of ‘‘ The Society for the Study of Life,” and Mabel 
MacCoy Irwin defends ‘‘The Right of a Child to Be 
Well Born.” Dr. Maximilian Groszmann concludes his 
discussion of ‘Criminality in Children.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary for November contains a de- 
lightful paper of memories of the Crimea by Sir 
Edmund Verney, who served asa midshipman on the 
flagship Britannia, and afterward on the Terrible, a 
paddle-wheel steam frigate which gained a great repu- 
tation during the war. Sir Edmund Verney seems to 
have seen every one and everything worth seeing in 
the course of the campaign, and his article is full of 
amusing anecdotes of the men and events of that tur- 

bulent epoch. 

‘*A SUPERB SPECTACLE.” 


M. Trarieux, formerly French minister of justice and 
a witnessfor Dreyfus at the court-martial at Rennes, 
contributes to the Contemporary a short but very 
necessary defense of the attitude of French people dure 
ing the great controversy. He applies the tu quoque 
argument very appositely to show that other nations 
are just as liable to lose all sense of justice and decency 
in great national crises. But, he asks: 

“Ts it certain that any other country would have been 
able to exhibit the superb spectacle of a handful of 
courageous citizens constituting themselves for two 
years the champions of right and law against all’the 
combined forces of government? Is there a finer ex- 
ample of citizenship known than this epic resistance to 
insult, intimidation, and menace, solely by the use of 
those legal weapons which enabled these volunteer 
soldiers of duty to make their voices heard? Should we 
not also pay homage to the institutions which have 
allowed such a conflict? And if the attempt has not 
been crowned with full success, has it done nothing 
toward the triumph of truth? Picquart, Scheurer- 
Kestner, Zola, finally, tower above the illusory trials 
and false sentences ; they have been the true interpre- 
ters of that national spirit which has always shown it- 
self alive to questions of justice and generosity. And 
their work has been by no means unproductive. Drey- 
fus is free; his rehabilitation has, in fact, been achieved 
in the eyes of three-quarters of the world; and to 
accomplish the reparation which is due to him is but a 
question of patience and time. These are the results 
obtained so far, and truly they deserve better things, 
imperfect as they may be, than a threat of boycotting.” 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Charles J ohnston attempts to reconstruct the lan. 
guage of our remote forefathers, and concludes that ‘“ the 
original speech, the true primeval tongue of man, was 
quite unlike any language we have ever heard ; yet we 
have all talked it, and all its elements are present in the 
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tongues of to-day. The primeval language was a vowel 
language altogether ; it had no consonants, or contacts, 
as we ought to call them, atall. Its words consisted of 
vowel sounds following each other, repeated or varied— 
of words like aeaea, aoao, aia, auau, aeoia, iaua, 
oioi, owou, uaua, ueue, all of which, I may say in pass- 
ing, are taken from a language in use to-day. The sen- 
tences were intermittent streams of vowels, each stream 
held on so long as the speaker’s breath allowed or whim 
dictated.” 

The primeval language, he says, is spoken to-day by 
every child in its first attempts at speech. 

OTHER ARTICLES. ° 


Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, who represented Oxford and 
Cambridge at the historical congress of Cividale in 
September, contributes an account of his stay in that 
town. He says that the congress was a great success, 
and gives a pleasant account of the courtesy and hospi- 
tality which he received at the hands of the Italians. 

Professor Dicey writes on “‘ The Teaching of English 
Law at Harvard,” the system and success of which is, he 
thinks, an example to the English universities. The 
number concludes with a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour on “‘The Employment of Volunteers Abroad.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE monthly chronique has made its way into the 
Nineteenth Century also, and with the Novem- 
ber number Sir Wemyss Reid begins his task as 
chronicler. 
REMEMBERING VERSUS WRITING. 

“Literature Before Letters” is the theme of an inter- 
esting paper by Prof. Max Miiller. He quotes from 
Finnish, Polynesian, Greek, and Indian records to 
show that extensive literatures existed and were handed 
down intact by aid of memory alone long before the 
alphabet came in. Such feats of memory seem scarcely 
credible to us. The writer exclaims : 

‘‘ Alas ! our memory has been systematically ruined, 
and it hardly deserves that name any longer when we 
remember what memory was in ancient times. We 
seem to be piling every day heaps of ashes on that 
divine light within us. Men who read the Times every 
morning, possibly Notes and Queries, then blue-books, 
then possibly novels, or it may be serious works on such 
different subjects as geology, philology, geography, or 
history, are systematically ruining their memory. 

“YT have heard Brandram recite several plays of 
Shakespeare entirely by himself and without a hitch 
ora flaw. I have myself, in my youth, repeated com- 
positions of more than a hundred thousand notes on 
the pianoforte without any effort. The memory is, 
then, I believe, chiefly muscular, not mental, and if any 
little hitch happens the chain is often broken, and we 
must begin again.” 

THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


A very vivid description of the battle of Trafalgar is 
furnished in the letter (hitherto unpublished) of Cap- 
tain Cumby, of the Bellerophon, to his son. One 
pathetic passage may be quoted : 

‘‘At half-past 7 we observed that the Euryalus, to 
which ship we knew Vice-Admiral Collingwood had 
shifted his flag, carried the lights of the commander-in- 
chief, and that there were no lights on board the Vic- 
tory ; from which we were left to draw the melancholy 
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inference that our gallant, our beloved chief, the in- 
comparable Nelson, had fallen. But so unwilling were 
we to believe what we could scarcely bring ourselves 
to doubt, that 1 actually went on board the Euryalus 
the next morning and breakfasted with Admiral Col- 
lingwood, from whom I received orders without being 
once told, or even once asking the question, whether 
Lord Nelson was slain.” 
A chart accompanies the letter. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Horticulture as a profession for the educated, by Miss 
A. G. Freer, is another variant of the same plea for 
putting brains into the land. 

Rev. D. Wallace Duthie, writing on the “ remittance 
man,” roundly declares that “if his guardians wish a 
youth of reckless habits to go headlong to the devil 
they cannot do better than dispatch him to the col- 
onies and send him remittances monthly.” 

Mrs. Corner-Ohlmiis gives a vivid sketch of a devil 
dance she witnessed in Ceylon which resulted in the 
exorcism of a demon from a native woman. The woman 
was certainly changed into seemingly a new creature. 

Mr. A. Shadwell describes the progress of the plague 
in Oporto, and ascribes it to the century-old sanitation 
of the city. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


| another department we quote from Mr. Garrett 
Fisher’s exposition of the problem of flight in the 
November Fortnightly. 


AN INDO-CHINESE RAILROAD. 


Mr. James Stuart, an engineer on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, writes on “ Railway Communication Between 
India and China.” His article is illustrated with a 
map. Mr. Stuart is convinced that it is by railroads 
that the conquest of China will be achieved, and he 
courts the inevitable growl at the lack of British enter- 
prise in that direction. A railroad from the Assam 
Valley to the Yang-tse Kiang would place Shanghai 
and Calcutta in direct communication. The advantages 
of this proposal he sums up as follows : 

““The Indian system of railroads is about to penetrate 
Assam, and troops will soon be able to reach that prov- 
ince from Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, without 
trans-shipment or break of gauge, within, approximate- 
ly, seventy hours. Having attained this point, they could 
be thrown into China within twenty-four hours by the 
proposed railroad route. Russia, with her Siberian 
railroad and military base on the borders of Poland and 
Germany, would be nowhere in the race for supremacy 
in China, and we should practically be in a position to 
hold the field against all comers by gaining complete 
mastery over its great inland waterway.” 


OVER-SEA EXPEDITIONS. 


Maj. F. C. Ormsby-Johnson writes on ‘ Maritime 
Expeditions in Relation to Sea Power.” He thinks the 
peculiar power of Great Britain lies in her ability to 
land troops or move swiftly on an open or ill-defended 
coast : 

“The opportunity of Great Britain lies, in war, in her 
capacity to prepare in secret those over-sea expeditions 
which gain half their power by the suddenness of their 
setting forth, while the relative increase of the means 
of communication to our hands in these days of scien- 
tific warfare should teach us the lesson of properly 
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adapting the réle of a dominant navy to the forlorn 
hope of a military force charged with the completion 
of a task which no navy, however powerful, can com- 
pass without the swiftly following expeditionary force 
equipped for that special purpose, which has made our 
army, small as it was and is, a terror in the past, and 
promises for the future just such a measure of success 
as a due recognition of the value of surprise action 
must needs imply.” 


THE MENACING COMET. 


Writing under this title, Mr. Edward Howard Vin- 
cent discourses of comets in general and of Biela’s 
comet in particular : 

‘“‘It may not be prudent to generalize freely where 
theory rather than actually assured experience is our 
guide. If comets exist the substance of which seems 
entirely gaseous and so transparent that small stars 
remain visible through them, there are others which 
give evidence of possessing a dense, compact nucleus, 
since their light has been strong enough to be seen in 
the daytime, even when so close to the sun as to be ap- 
parently involved in his atmosphere. This happened 
in the case of the great comet of 1843, when on Febru- 
ary 28 it was visible in full daylight near the sun’s 
limb. A similar instance occurred in 1847 with the one 
discovered by Mr. Hind, which shone so brilliantly that 
it was observed at noonday and for several hours after- 
ward within two degrees from the sun.” 

But whether dense or transparent, Mr. Vincent has 
not much fear of the consequences of a collision. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“Vernon Lee” contributes a very able article on 

‘‘ The Need to Believe: An Agnostic’s Reply to Professor 
William James.” The article treats, however, too cate- 
gorically of Mr. James’ contentions, and is generally 
too negative in tone to be susceptible of a quotation 
here. 
Edith Sichel reviews the letters of Mary Sibylla Hol- 
land. Mrs. Holland was a shrewd observer of things, 
and her letters are full of deep insight and philosophy. 
The number concludes with a delightful and character- 
istic allegory by Fiona Macleod. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE comments on the Boer war in the National 

Review’s monthly chronique deal largely with 

the question of foreign sentiment, which Mr. Maxse 

declares to be animated by hatred of England rather 
than by love of justice. 


DEWEY AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


The monthly letter from America is largely devoted 
to Admiral Dewey and the Philippine problem. Mr. A. 
M. Low thinks that the return of Admiral Dewey has 
resulted in a great accession to the expansionist 
strength. He says: 

“ Before Dewey’s arrival the ‘anti-imperialists’—the 
word is a misnomer, but it is part of the political jargon 
of the day—hoped much from him. He had been repre- 
sented as opposing McKinley’s policy in the Philip- 
pines and as championing the cause of Filipino inde- 
pendence. ‘When Dewey comes home,’ said the anti- 
imperialists, ‘the tide will set our way and there will 
be an end to this ‘accursed war.”’ When Dewey came 
home he shattered the hopes of the anti-imperialists 
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even as he had shattered Spain’s pride. In unequivo- 
cal language he let it be known that he was in favor of 
putting down the rebellion first and considering the 
form of government for the Filipinos afterward. That 
he believes in ‘expansion’ and in retaining every foot 
of conquered territory, and in prosecuting the war with 
the utmost vigor until the authority of the United 
States is recognized, we all know. The anti-imperial- 
ists could get no comfort from his home-coming.” 


SUMMER IN ALASKA. 


Mr. W. F. Bailey describes ‘‘A Summer Trip to Alas- 
ka,” and gives a pleasant description of Skagway and 
Sitka in the summer-time. Speaking of the scenery, 
he says: 

“To see glaciers in their arctic magnificence one 
should go to Alaska. I have seen the ice-rivers of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, of Norway and of British 
Columbia, but never anything like unto the frozen 
fields that surround Glacier Bay. As the traveler sails 
north from the Wrangel Narrows to the Lynn Canal 
he sees many magnificent glaciers lining the mountain- 
ous shores, but all sink into insignificance compared 
with the famous Muir Glacier, which comesinto view as 
you sail through the icy straits. Where this frozen river 
flows into the sea it has a width of nearly 2 miles and 
presents a perpendicular front of from 200 to 300 feet 
high. The great frozen lake behind extends back for 
at least 30 miles, and is bounded on one side by one of 
the grandest groups of mountains in the world—the 
great Fairweather range, the peaks of which rise to a 
height of over 15,000 feet above the sea.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on ‘‘The Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature,” Mr. W. R. Lawson on “ German 
Finance,” while Miss Godley sends ‘‘A Playgoer’s Pro 
test” against the exaggeration of scenic effects in Eng- 
lish drama. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE October number of the Quarterly is marked 
by much freshness and variety, as well as by the 
solid worth we naturally look for in its erudite pages. 
It has actually introduced the innovation of pictorial 
illustrations. Yet more interesting is it to observe the 
slow and gradual adjustment of its traditional con- 
servatism to the modern democratic environment. It 
treats sympathetically of the ultra-democratic scheme 
of Australian federation. It applauds the “new di- 
plomacy” as a means of taking the people into confi- 
dence. It has even a word of appreciation for the 
nowveaux riches ! 


IN PRAISE OF ‘‘SQUIRE MUSHROOM.” 


This is in the half-playful paper on ‘“‘A Place in the 
Country.” That phrase is felt to express one of the 
dearest ambitions of the Englishman, as it also describes 
one of the best means for socializing and ennobling 
him. The improving tendency has not disappeared 
even when the decay of agriculture has made ‘a place 
in the country” dependent on a man being ‘‘something 
in the city.” The writer concludes : 

“It seems historically certain that during an ad- 
vanced stage of her transformation from an agricul- 
tural to a commercial nation England to some extent 
lost herself. In the social satire of Dickens and Thack- 
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eray—to say nothing of Carlyle, Kingsley, and Ruskin 
—one may trace a certain alarmist and désorienté atti- 
tude toward the prodigies of nowvelle richesse conjured 
up in their ‘racing railroad’ days, asif these phenomena 
were imperfectly understood and not easy to be classed. 
Increasing familiarity has since shown us that the new 
broom, the ‘Squire Mushroom,’ the self-made parvenu, 
whose independence of the traditional route to respecta- 
bility seems at first to strike so discordant a note in 
‘Old England,’ the millionaire product of railroads, 
beer, or soap (a force inexpressible at first except in 
terms of thousands a year), is, after all, only our old 
friend John Bull in another costume, with the old 
aggressive and the old assimilating energies, renewing 
his youth like the eagle. The passion for ruling, that 
last infirmity of his noble mind, for expanding his 
individualist self in some sphere or other to its fullest 
power, doubtless infects all his social ideals. But if we 
are still to develop from our aristocracy the demigods 
required for the duties and enterprises of world-wide 
empire, much may surely be said for that particular 
social instinct which so persistently cherishes the ro- 
mance of feudalism and adapts it to the true needs of 
democracy.” 
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THE ZEBRA MULE. 


The illustrated article deals with ‘‘Zebras, Horses, 
and Hybrids,” and the pictures are of zebras and their 
hybrid offspring. Most of the discussion is concerned 
with earlier and more recent experiments on “ teleg- 
ony ”"—the view that ‘‘a sire influences all the latter 
progeny of a dam which has once produced a foal to 
him.” More information is asked for, but the writer 
does not seem convinced of the truth of this theory. 
The results of crossing horses or donkeys with zebras 
are, however, not open to doubt. The writer says : 

“There is no doubt that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to breed these hybrids, and that they are not 
only extremely attractive animals to the eye, but 
hardy and vigorous, possessed of great staying powers 
and promising to be capable of severe work.” 

He urges they should be bred to supply the paucity 
of mules needed for Indian transport and mountain- 
battery work, as well as for service elsewhere ; and he 
suggests that they may, if bred largely in East Africa, 
as Colonel Lugard proposes, prove a source of wealth 
and revenue in the future. He recommends ‘‘the Zoo” 
as the best place for further experiment. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS, 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


BRUNETIERE’S review contains less than 
. usual ‘that is of topical interest. We have 
noticed elsewhere an article by M. Dastre on the plague. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


There is no article dealing with the subject of the 
South African question in the Revue des Dewx Mondes 
for October, but M. Charmes alludes to the subject: in 
his chronicle. Writing under the date of September 
30, he expresses the belief that war had then already 
been decided upon, though not yet announced. In the 
second number, under the date of October 14, when war 
had already begun, he says that the British cabinet had 
prepared an ultimatum when they were anticipated by 
Mr. Kriiger’s. He is rather astonished that the Boers 
should have waited so long. Did they, he wonders, fear 
to seem the aggressors? And he suggests that the ac- 
tion of the Transvaal was dictated not by ambition, but 
by the knowledge that it Would sooner or later be con- 
quered, and that there was no more favorable time than 
the present. As for the war itself, M. Charmes calls it 
a great atrocity, committed in the name of civilization. 
The fall of the Boers, he anticipates, will be the signal 
for complications in Africa which will give English 
diplomacy a difficult task. There is a hint that the 
British action will change the balance of power in Af- 
rica, and that it will be very necessary to make an 
effort to reéstablish it, but M. Charmes does not follow 
up this idea to its logical conclusion—namely, European 
interference. 

THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 


M. Fouillée contributes to the first October number a 
careful study of the Spanish people and their national 
characteristics. He observes that the theory of Marx, 
who explains all the movements of history by purely 
economic causes and by altogether materialistic rea- 
sons, does not apply to Spain, in the history of which 


the character of the inhabitants has exercised a decided 
influence. Probably many people will differ from M. 
Fouillée in thinking that a splendid future lies before 
this nation. It is a striking fact that the population of 
Spain is increasing much more rapidly than that of 
Portugal or Italy, indeed almost as rapidly as that of 
Germany. The old traditional attitude of courtesy 
which the Spanish maintained toward strangers con- 
cealed a profound indifference. This attitude, M. Fou- 
illée thinks, will not last, and Spain will in the future 
take her place in the intellectual and commercial life of 
modern nations. 
REVUE DE PARIS. 

W K have noticed elsewhere the article on ‘ Siberia 

and Her Exiles.” The only topical article in 
the Revue de Paris for October is the powerful plea 
for general appeasement and reconciliation contributed 
by the editor, M. Lavisse. In it the distinguished 
academician and thinker touches skillfully on the be- 
ginnings, on the progress, and on the conclusion of the 
Dreyfus case. Although the writer makes a determined 
attempt to be impartial, it is clear that his sympathies 
are, on the whole, with the anti-Dreyfusards. M. 
Lavisse implores his fellow-countrymen to forget the 
very words ‘ Dreyfusard ” and ‘‘ anti-Dreyfusard,” and 
he recalls the advice of the famous chancellor who, 
during the days of the great wars of religion, charged 
his friends to remember that they were Frenchmen 
first and to forget the ‘‘diabolical words ‘ Huguenot’ 
and ‘ Papist.’ ” 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 


M. J. C. Roux undertakes to tell in several chapters 
the interesting and indeed romantic story of the Suez 
Canal. During the month of November was celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the inauguration, or solemn 
opening, of tae canal; the event was marked by the un- 


veiling of a statue of M. de Lesseps. Step by step the 
‘ 
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writer traces the beginnings of the monumental work, 
which, conceived and carried out by a Frenchman, now 
proves one of the most valuable assets of the British 
crown. M. Roux shows that De Lesseps had many pre- 
cursors. Leibnitz tried to make Louis XIV. realize the 
importance of the project ; in 1798 General Bonaparte 
started out from Cairo in order to make a personal in- 
spection of the ground ; but though the piercing of the 
isthmus was one of his most cherished dreams, he ap- 
parently had under his hand no engineer to whom he 
could confide the work. Not till 1854 was M. de Lesseps 
really successful in obtaining the necessary concession 
from the then ruler of Egypt. On November 17, 1869, 
the inauguration of the canal took place, among those 
present being the Empress Eugénie, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, Ishmael Pasha, and the heirs presumptive of Prus- 
sia and of Holland, while in the brilliant group not the 
least interesting figure was the famous Abdul el Kader. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF DEWEY. 


A French officer who prefers to remain anonymous 
gives some pages of his diary, kept during the siege of 
Manila. Apparently the French and the German naval 
officers fraternized together, the latter declaring to the 
former that they did not consider the conflict a serious 
one. He gives the following description of Admiral 
Dewey: “The admiral, though already an elderly man, 
looks very vigorous. He has a calm expression and 
pleasing features. His large mouth and the somewhat 
strained muscles of the cheeks give him a slightly cyn- 
ical look ; a big nose and a thick mustache surmount 
a square chin. He reminds one of an old fox who 
knows who to conceal his nature so well that he is 
given the charge of the hen-yard. Every one sings his 
praises. He is courteous and civil, but very circum- 
spect, and there is no fear that he will compromise 
himself.” 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Ws the nwiaber for October 15 the Nouvelle 

Revue begins a new series, apparently under 
new editorship, although Mme. Juliette Adam will still 
be a frequent contributor to the pages of the publication 
she founded exactly twenty years ago. The last num- 
ber of the old series is by no means to be despised, for 
the contents of the number for October 1 open with a 
most remarkable article by Count Tolstoi on Napoleon 
and the Russian campaign. 


TOLSTOI ON THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


As is always the case with the famous Russian writer, 
he takes a point of view diametrically opposite both to 
that generally held by Russian and by French his- 
torians. To take but one instance of this, he points out 
that hitherto the historic fire of Moscow has been 
attributed by the French to the patriotism of Ros- 
topchin, while the Russians have always believed that 
the town was actually fired by Napoleon’s soldiery. 
Tolstoi declares that Moscow, being at the time entirely 
built of wood, and with practically no fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus, naturally burned to the ground once it 
was utterly abandoned by its inhabitants, and he points 
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out that long before the French invasion there were 
constant fires at Moscow, which were prevented from 
spreading by the energetic efforts made by the inhabit- 
ants and by the police. He also offers some new views 
on the great retreat. He gives a terrible picture of the 
entire disorganization of the army. Differently con- 
stituted, there was no real reason why “la grande 
armée” should not have penetrated into the richer 
Russian provinces. 


AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 


Camille Flammarion, the well-known astronomer, 
contributes some most curious and suggestive examples 
of what he calls the ‘telepathic manifestations of the 
dying.” He has apparently been collecting cases for a 
long time, and although to those who have studied the 
subject there is nothing particularly new about each 
story, they are interesting as being vouched for by per- 
sons personally known to M. Flammarion. The tie of 
blood seems to exert quite a remarkable influence. 
Most of the cases recorded by the French writer tell 
how a grandfather or grandmother, a niece or nephew, 
a brother or sister appeared at the moment of death to 
one who, though distant, was very near and dear to 
them. The most striking story of all was sent to M. 
Flammarion by the well-known socialist poet, Clovis 
Hughes. 
THE NEW ‘NOUVELLE REVUE.” 

The new series of the Nouvelle Revue begins well, 
and is enriched with a number of engravings, seven 
portraits, and autograph facsimiles of the writing of 
Verdi, Massinet, and Meline. In future the Revue is 
to be edited by a group of young French thinkers and 
writers. They begin by showing a very extraordinary 
liberalism by inviting three men, Merman, Viviani, 
and Denys Cochin—the latter a militant Catholic—to 
express their views on the French situation of: the 
moment. They are followed by what, it is to be hoped, 
will prove a permanent feature—an “Art Causerie” 
by the distinguished painter, Benjamin Constant. It is 
clear that politics will still play a great part in the 
Nouvelle Revue. : 

General Gallieni, to whom is confided the difficult 
task of organizing on a French basis the island of 
Madagascar, offers his views on colonial organization. 
He attributes an enormous importance to what he calls 
political action. It would be his invariable rule not to 
give more power than was possible to local or native 
chiefs. What is really curious is that in-no single 
sentence does he touch on the real difficulty of French 
colonizing methods—that is, the lack of colonists. 

M. Bouniols attempts the difficult task of defending 
the French military code. A great movement is going 
on at the present time in order that the military 
tribunals may be abolished. In Austria, in Italy, and 
in Germany no officer can sit on a court-martial unless 
he possesses a law degree. Probably some such reform 
will soon take place in France. 

In both her letters on foreign politics Madame Adam 
touches on the Transvaal. Sheconsiders that Mr. Cham- 
berlain possesses a hypnotic power over his colleagues, 
and to this power she attributes many recent events. 














NOTES ON SOME OF THE SEASON’S BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s drawing, in its technical 
aspects, has long been praised as well-nigh perfect. 
He has sometimes been criticised, however, for a cer- 
tain monotony in his types, and a stiffness in his com- 
position and grouping. But one must not expect every- 
thing of one mortal artist. As the years go by, Mr. 
Gibson’s work gains, rather than loses, in the mere 
matter of skill; and it gains most appreciably where 
there was most need of improvement, namely, in free- 
dom, scope, ease, and humor. Most people will regard 
his new book now opportunely appearing for the holi- 
days, entitled The Education of Mr. Pipp, as decidedly 
the best of the four uniform volumes of his drawings 
that Mr. Gibson has given to the public through the 
house of R. H. Russell, Publisher. Many of these 
drawings, but by no means all of them, have appeared 
during the past year in Life. The adventures of the 
Pipp family abroad, as told in these clever and satirical 
drawings, form a most amusing commentary upon a 
certain phase of American social life. 

In the same large album size and style as the Gibson 
book is a very delightful series of drawings recently 
made by another well-known American artist, Mr. C. 
J. Taylor, as the result of an English sketching tour, 
and grouped under the title of England. Not only are 
Mr. Taylor’s sketches of scenes and places most ad- 
mirably executed, and of unquestionable artistic value, 
but many of them derive an added interest for Ameri- 
cans from the places that Mr. Taylor has included, such, 
for instance, as the old Washington Manor House in 
Wickhamford, the Ann Hathaway cottage, and divers 
others. Besides these scenes of literary or historical in- 
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terest, Mr. Taylor has included many drawings repre- 
senting phases of current English life, from fox-hunt- 
ing scenes in Gloucestershire to the most humble 
phases of life in English villages, and from houseboats 
on the Thames and scenes in Henley week to Hamp- 
stead Heath on a Bank holiday. (Russell.) 

Mr. E. W. Kemble is famous for his drawings of 
American negro life, and his Sketch Book (Russell) just 
published contains a large number of these, although 
several Cape Cod types are inter- 
spersed. 

The Annancy Stories (Rus- 
sell) are a collection of folk-lore 
tales current among the negroes 
of Jamaica. The author, Miss 
Pamela Colman Smith, has evi- 
dently been inspired by ‘* Uncle 
Remus.” She has illustrated the 
volume herself with drawings 
that are as weird as the tales 
they illustrate. Thomas Nelson 
Page provides an appreciative in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
the official naturalist of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, added a popu- 
lar reputation to a scientific one 
in his book entitled Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known. His latest 
book, The Trail of the. Sandhill 
Stag, just published by the house 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, is a 
brief tale of a Manitoba boy track- 
ing his first deer. It is an ini- 
mitable bit of writing of its kind, 
revealing Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
great knowledge of animal life, 
and giving opportunity for a 
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number of delicate and beautiful 
full-page drawings from his own 
pencil, besides unique marginal 
illustrations on almost every 
page. 

Mr. William Nicholson under- 
stands animals, too, in his own 
fashion, but it is not that of the 
poet-naturalist. His strong point 
as an impressionist artist, whose 
drawings of well known English 
personages have attracted so 
much notice, has been his seizure 
upon salient characteristics. In 
The Square Book of Animals 
(Russell) he has now shown that 
he can also bring out the char- 
acter traits of the dumb beasts, 
—whether ‘the growing colt,” 
“the servile, cow,” ‘‘the simple 
sheep,” “the lucky duck,” **the 
toilsome goat,” “the beautiful 
swan,” “the friendly hen,” or 
“the learned pig.” These are no 
ordinary drawings, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Waugh’s accompanying rhymes are not essential 
to the value of the book. 

Peter Newell’s Pictures and Rhymes, as gathered 
in a little volume that is offered to the holiday trade 
by Harper & Brothers, deal principally with humorous 
aspects of child life, though domestic animals are also 
introduced in Mr. Newell’s inimitably quaint and funny 
fashion. Mr. Newell has a most tender fondness for 
what we may call the silly side of childhood. His 
method is aitogether his own. The new volume has a 
very welcome introduction by John Kendrick Bangs, 
who has been more than fortunate in having Mr. Newell 
as the illustrator of his own books. 

Of the work of Mr. W. T. Smedley as an illustrator, 
Mr. Arthur Hoeber remarks, in a welcome bit of appre- 
ciative criticism which prefaces a new volume of the 
artist’s drawings, that ‘“‘ Mr. Smedley has pursued a sane 
and dignified course, and through the years has shown a 
logical progress consequent upon intellectual applica- 
tion and thoughtful attention to the larger principles 
of hisart. To-day his work is rounded out, matured 
and consistent in every way. His illustrations illus- 
trate ; his personages are real, tangible folk, with whom 
we enter into sympathy.” Thisis well said. He isstill 
a young man, but he has given us about twenty years 
of good work, showing great variety; and to him as 
much as to almost any other man is due the high credit 
of American illustration as represented in our foremost 
magazines. The fifty full-page drawings in this volume 
entitled Life and Character (Harpers) are reproduced 
in half-tone from wash drawings. Facing each picture 
is a page of descriptive text and comment by Mr. A. V. 
S. Anthony. The subjects of the present volume are 
American,—many of them in and about New York, 
while others illustrate scenes in recent novels. 





BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, AND LETTERS. 


The year has witnessed several notable accretions to 
the world’s stock of authors’ memoirs. The reading 
public will always show a decided preference for this 
form of literature. The letters that scme distinguished 
writers have left us are better than anything else they 
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ever wrote. If the letters were written with no thought 
of publication—so much the better. Literary quality 
aside, the correspondence of authors often has a pecu- 
liar and lasting personal interest. The author’s corre- 
spondents, as a rule, are among the most interesting 
personalities of the day, even if not always the people 
most in public view. Among the correspondents who 
figure in the recently published Autobiography and 
Letters of Mrs. Oliphant are Francis Jeffrey, the 
critic; A. W. Kinglake, the historian; Alfred Tenny- 
son, the poet; Gladstone, the statesman; Principal 
Tulloch, and the Blackwoods, not to mention others. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s letters toSidney Colvin, W. 
H. Low, James Payne, Edmund Gosse, Henry James, 
William Archer, S. R. Crockett, Andrew Lang, J. M. 
Barrie, Conan Doyle, and other friends, have been 
edited by Mr. Colvin and published in two handsome 
volumes by the Scribners. About half of these letters 
have appeared in Seribner’s Magazine; the others are 
now published for the first time. Almost all of Steven- 
son’s correspondents have survived him and are them- 
selves in active literary work. Hardly a man can be 
named who has numbered among his intimate friends 
so large a group of the story-tellers, critics and essay- 
writers of our time. These two volumes of Stevenson’s 
letters constitute an autobiography of unusual interest. 
They tell the story of a long and hard-fought contest 
with physical ailments, but the writer’s point of view 
is never that of the complaining invalid. His letters 
rather reveal a life of almost constant joy in achieve- 
ment—of continual “reaching forth unto those things 
which are before.” 

This same note is many times struck in the letters of 
Sidney Lanier, the poet-musician, whose life, like Ste- 
venson’s, was cut off in its prime. Stevenson lived to 
be forty-four; Lanier died in his fortieth year. The 
present volume of selections from Mr. Lanier’s corre- 
spondence (Scribners) acquaints us especially with the 
poet’s impressions of music. Letters cf Mr. Lanier to 
his wife, to Mr. Gibson Peacock, to Mr. Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, and to Mr. Bayard Taylor (with a few letters 
from Mr. Taylor) are included in this volume. 

Personal reminiscence abounds in A Preacher's Life . 
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an Autobiography and an Album (Crowell) by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, the famous minister of the City Tem- 
ple, London. Dr. Parker has held his present high 
position among the great London preachers since 1869. 
During these thirty years he has come in contact with 
hundreds of personalities in various callings and pro- 
fessions. In the present volume, which is less a formal 
autobiography than a series of personal impressions, 
Dr. Parker has recorded his recollections of such celeb- 
rities as Mr. Gladstone, Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Binney, Norman Macleod, Dr. R. W. Dale, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley. Writing as he does of matters that 
have come within his own observation, Dr. Parker has 
been able to produce an extremely interesting and stim- 
ulating book. His appreciative chapter on Beecher is 
alone sufficient to arouse the interest of American 
readers, even were Dr. Parker himself less known and 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic than he is. 

That type of autobiography which merges impercepti- 
bly into history is well represented, among other recent 
publications, by the End of an Era (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) in which Mr. John 8. Wise of the New York 
Bar records certain experiences in his-own life. For 
most readers the important and suggestive chapters of 
this work are those which frankly communicate the 
Southern ante-bellum view of the slavery question. Of 
these none is more suggestive than the chapter entitled 
‘Behind the Scenes,” in which Mr. Wise describes his 
own sensations as a lad witnessing for the first time a 
slave auction in Virginia. The closing pages of this 
chapter, addressed especially to Southerners like him- 
self, contain an impassioned appeal for a revision of the 
conventional southern judgment on the question of 
slavery. Mr. Wise is certainly a ‘‘ reconstructed” Vir- 

ginian, and believes 

that the real bene- 
ficiaries of the aboli- 
tion of slavery were 
not the blacks them- 
selves, but their for- 
mer white owners. 

Mr. Wise is the son 

of that Governor 

Wise who occupied 

the executive man- 

sion at Richmond at 
the time of the John 

Brown raid at Har- 

per’s Ferry. Some 

of his own later ex- 
periences as a youth 
in the Confederate 
- service during the 

Civil War have been 

published in the 

form of magazine 
articles, which are collected and recast in the present 
volume. 

The second volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s American 
Lands and Letters (Scribners) is even more entertain- 
ing than the earlier volume—perhaps because it deals 
with men and events nearer ourown times. ‘ Leather- 
Stocking to Poe’s ‘Raven’” is the sub-title, which well 
describes the range of the book. Cooper, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Bancroft, Horace Bushnell, Hawthorne, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and, finally, Edgar Allan Poe are among 
the land-marks, so to speak, of ‘‘Ik Marvel’s” view. 
Mr. Mitchell deals out generous portions of biography, 
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gentle and judicious criticism, and personal recollec- 
tion. The publishers have provided many attractive 
illustrations. 

A volume of biographical studies by Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson is entitled Contemporaries 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). There are brief sketches of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Theodore 
Parker, John Greenleaf Whittier, Walt Whitman,Sidney 
Lanier, Lydia Maria Child, Helen Jackson, John Holmes, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Philips, Charles 
Sumner, and others. There is also a vivid account of 
‘*A Visit to John Brown’s Household in 1859.” Most of 
these sketches and essays have been published at differ- 
ent times in periodicals, and have now been brought 
together and revised in permanent form. Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s own point of view as a writer prominent in the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery movement is well known, 
and most of these papers reflect in some degree his per- 
sonality. 

Dr. John Allan Wyeth’s life of Gen. Nathan Bedford 
Forrest (Harpers) is one of the marked achievements of 
the year in biography. During its serial publication 
in Harper’s Magazine it gave rise to an extraordinary 
amount of comment, both favorable and unfavorable. 
The account of the Fort Pillow affair has been criticised 
by Union veterans as inadequate ; but on the whole there 
seems to have been a general disposition to accept Dr. 
Wyeth’s book as a faithful endeavor to record without 
partiality the facts of a truly remarkable career. 
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The Memoirs of Victor Hugo (Dillingham) have a 
two-fold character, combining history with autobiog- 
raphy. So lately was Victor Hugo an active figure in 
the drama of French history, that it is hard to realize 
that he could have witnessed the coronation of Charles X 
in 1825; yet it is with a description of this ceremony 
that the volume opens. This scene begins the panorama 
which ends with the memorable events. of 1871. The 





revolution of 1848, the Second Empire, and, finally, the 
Franco-Prussian war, the siege of Paris and the Com- 
mune are all events of which Hugo writes from inti- 
mate personal knowledge. Only the readers of Hugo’s 
novels can appreciate the vividness with which the 
story of modern France is related in these memoirs. 

A new and forcible delineation of Abraham Lincoln 
is that of Mr. Norman Hapgood, recently published by 
tne Macmillan Company. Mr. Hapgood has written a 
biography of moderate length which does not pretend 
to be a history of the Civil War, but solely a personal 
history of Abraham Lincoln. By utilizing important 
materials recently brought to light in connection with 
other attempts to rewrite the life of Lincoln, Mr. Hap- 
good has succeeded in making perhaps the best short 
biography of his subject that has yet appeared. The 
truth has been sifted out from the mass of statements 
that formerly made up the popular conception of Lin- 
coln’s career, while nothing has been suppressed because 
it was ‘not pretty.” The volume is illustrated with 
portraits and facsimiles of Lincoln’s handwriting. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the appearance 
of Nancy Hanks: The Story of Abraham Lincolvs 
Mother, by Caroline Hanks Hitchcock (Doubleday & 
McClure Company). This little book tells for the first 
time the true story of a woman to whom great injustice 


_ er, and many of their 
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has been done by biographers. This straightforward 
account of Lincoln’s mother is based on genealogical 
researches and legal documents of record. 

Paul Leicester Ford’s The Many-Sided Franklin 
(Century Company) largely follows the plan of that 
author’s popular work, The True George Washington. 
It is not so much a biography as a series of studies of 
different phases of Franklin’s career. Thus one chap- 
ter is devoted to Franklin’s family relations, another to 
his physique, still others to his education and religion, 
respectively, while successive stages in his career are 
described under the headings “ Printer and Publisher,” 
“Writer and Journalist” and “ Politician and Diplo- 
matist.” We have Franklin presented to us as a “‘jack- 
of-all-trades,” a scientist and a humorist, while the final 
chapter is devoted to “Social Life.” The illustrations of 
the volume are numerous, including many reproduc- 
tions of curious relics and out-of-the-way portraits. 

The sad life-story of Ludwig II, of Bavaria, the 
‘Mad King,” is told by Frances Gerard in a volume 
just issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. One of the interest 
ing chapters of the book describes Ludwig’s relations 
with Wagner, while another gives an account of the 
famous “ Festival Playhouse” at Bayreuth. 

It is not often vouchsafed to a man to have distinct - 
recollections of events occurring fourscore years apart ; 
yet such was the remarkable experience of the late emi- 
nent engraver, John Sartain, whose Reminiscences of 
a Very Old Man (Appleton) have just been published. 
Asa boy in London Mr. Sartain witnessed the Peace 
Jubilee of 1814, twenty-three years before the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, whose Diamond Jubilee took 
place before his death. Mr. Sartain won distinction at 
his calling very early in life, and in 1830 he came to 
America and cast his lot with the rising school of 
artists in Philadelphia. He soon formed many literary 
associations also, and came to have close relations with 
Kdgar Allan Poe, Thomas Dunn English, John How- 
ard Payne, and others. He knew Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Coop- 


contemporaries. Per- 
haps no one has had a 
more intimate knowl- 
edge of the develop- 
ment of American art 
and letters during the 
nineteenth century. 





Among the _ illustra- AEN 
tions of the volume are “gl 
several reproductions We 
of Mr. Sartain’s most \\ shy zag 


famous engravings, to- 
gether with portraits he ts 
and pictures of histori- : } 
cal interest. 

Almost the same La 
span of years Was COvV- 
ered by the life of Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton & Co. 
James Dwight Dana, 
the scientificexplorer, mineralogist, geologist, zoblogist 
and Yale professor. President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins University has written a memoir of Professor 
Dana’s life, which the Harpers have recently published. 
The letters which passed between Dana and Gray, 
Darwin, Agassiz, Guyot, Geikie, and other fellow-scien- 
tists, form an interesting feature of this memoir. 
Dana sided with Gray and Guyot in their views on the 
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harmony of science and religion. Professor Dana’s 
career was one of which all Yale men are justly proud. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s new series of ‘ Little Jour- 
neys” is To the Homes of Eminent Painters (Put- 
nams). These character sketches include Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meissonier, Titian, An- 
thony Van Dyck, Fortuny, Ary Scheffer, Jean Fran- 
gois Millet, Joshua Reynolds, Landseer, and Gustave 
Doré. They are written in Mr. Hubbard’s character- 
istically direct and luminous style, and are interesting 
throughout. Besides portraits there are reproductions 
of the works of some of the artists. 

In the ‘Literary Hearthstones” series (Putnams) 
Marion Harland presents studies of Charlotte Bronté 
and William Cowper. The chief aim of these studies is 
to separate the personalities of the writers treated from 
the works by which their names are known. In other 
words, the aim is to study the home life of these writers, 
rather than their public or literary life. Both volumes 
are daintily and appropriately illustrated. 

In True Stories of Heroic Lives (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company) personal acquaintances of some of the well- 
known men and women of our time reiate anecdotes 
to illustrate the courage and devotion of these heroes 
and heroines. There are thirty-nine of these tales gath- 
ered from all quarters of the world.. The narrators 
were in several instances eyewitnesses of the facts re- 
ported. In the list of actors are included explorers, 
missionaries, soldiers, sailors, statesmen, scientists, 
reformers, philanthropists, students, nurses, and me- 
chanics. Dewey, Roosevelt, Maceo and Gomez are 
among the more modern of these heroes, while Lincoln 
and Garrison are not overlooked. 

The Log of a Sea-Waif, by Mr. Frank T. Bullen, the 
brilliant author of the Cruise of the Cachelot (Apple- 
ton), contains Mr. Bullen’s recollections of the first four 
years of his sea life, including voyages to the West 
Indies, to Bombay, to Melbourne, and to Rangoon. The 
book at once suggests the sea stories of our own Mr. 
Herbert E. Hamblen, or, going back to a much earlier 





authority, the fa- 
mous Two Years 
Before the Mast 
of Richard H. 
Dana. Mr. Bul- 
len’s experi- 
ences, however, 
are confined to 
British ships. In 
most cases he 
states that he 
has given the 
real names of 
ships and indi- 
viduals, and no 
attempt has been 
made to gloss 
over unpleasant 
facts. Acareful 
perusal of such 
books as Mr. 
Bullen’s and 
Mr. Hamblen’s 
should do much 
to dampen the 
ardor of those young Americans who still have aspira- 
tions for a career on the high seas. 

In the admirable series of ‘‘ Beacon Biographies” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) Mrs. Annie Fields contributes 
the sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Many quotations 
are made from Hawthorne’s own letters, and several 
letters to Mr. James T. Fields are here printed for the 
first time. For general purposes this little volume is 
by far the most convenient. and one of the most inter- 
esting, of the published biographies of Hawthorne. 


HISTORY. 


The success of Historic Towns of New England, 
published one year ago, has encouraged the editor of 
that work, the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, to carry to com- 
pletion the second volume of 
the proposed series, Histor- 
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ic Towns of the Middle 
States (Putnams). An in 
troduction to the volume is 
furnished by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, who points out the 
significance of the Middle 
States in our national his- 
tory. The towns are de- 
scribed in the following or- 
der: Albany, by Walton 
W. Battershall ; Saratoga, 
by Ellen Hardin Walworth ; 
Schenectady, by Judson S. 
Landon; Newburgh, by 
Adelaide Skeel ; Tarrytown, 
by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie ; New York City, by Jo- 
seph B. Gilder; Brooklyn, 
by Harrington Putnam; 
Princeton, by William M. 
Sloane; Philadelphia, by 
Talcott Williams ; Wilming- 
ton, by E. N. Vallandigham ; 
Buffalo, by Rowiand B. Ma 
hany, and Pittsburgh, by 
Samuel Harden Church, 
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Each writer is peculiarly fitted for his special task and 
each has the superlative qualification of a genuine en- 
thusiasm for local history. The twelve contributors, 
each at his best and familiar with his ground, have co- 
éperated in producing a book which is probably a far 
better account of the twelve towns than any one of 
them alone could have written. It is a signal illustra- 
tion of the value of codperative methods in history- 
writing. The portraits, views of important buildings 
and sites, and other pictures are interesting and perti- 
nent. 

The third volume of Mr. James Ford Rhodes’ History 
of the United States (Harpers) ended, it will be remem- 
bered, in the second year of the Civil War ; the fourth, 
which has just appeared, begins with McClellan’s Pen- 
insular campaign and brings the narrative down to Lin- 
coln’s second election, in November, 1864. The univer- 
sally high regard in which Mr. Rhodes’ work has been 
held since the publication of his first volume, several 
years since, is not likely to suffer from the publication 
of his later chapters. There are passages in his account 
of the war which are remarkable for strength, lucidity, 
and evenness of judgment. The account of the battle 
of Gettysburg, and especially of Pickett’s charge, will 
bear reading and rereading. 

One might read a score of volumes on ‘political sci- 
ence” and most of the leading histories of the United 
States, without getting so distinct an impression of the 
actual workings of ‘‘machine” government in all its 
naked hideousness as Mr. Matthew P. Breen’s ;Thirty 
Years of New York Politics affords. Mr. Breen, who 
is a member of the New York barand a former member 
of the State Legislature, has lived through the reigns 
of Tweed, John Keliy, and Croker. His statement of 
facts comes from intimate knowledge that cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the War With Spain, 
which has been issued in parts, closes with an account 
of the Filipino insurrection ot February last, which is 
illustrated on the same scale as is the history of the 
war proper. Part twenty-nine of the history is devoted 
to general and specific accounts of the Red Cross work 
carried on during the war. <A full index of the work is 
supplied. 

Mr. Frank D. Millet, the special correspondent of 
Harper’s Weekly and of the London Times, has told the 
story of the Expedition to the Philippines (Harpers) 
in an illustrated volume. Mr. Millet depicts scenes and 
incidents of life on the troop-ships between San Fran- 
cisco and the Philippines in the summer of 1898, and also 
gives an account of the taking of Manila in August. 

In a volume entitled Historic Side-Lights (Harpers) 
Mr. Howard Payson Arnold has made such a collection 
of anecdotes and out-of-the-way historical information 
as would delight the heart of the typical old book- 
hunter. Much of this material clusters around the 
name of Benjamin Franklin, and collectors of Frank- 
lin memorabilia will find Mr. Arnold’s chapters par- 
ticularly interesting. The book is illustrated with 
portraits, autographs, and facsimiles of manuscripts. 

Under the title Select Charters and Other Docu- 
ments Illustrative of American History, 1606-1775 
(Macmillan) Prof. William Macdonald, of Bowdoin 
College, edits the chief constitutional and legal docu- 
ments of the colonial period of American history, pro- 
viding also brief introductions to these documents, and 
select bibliographies. Several of these documents (which 
are eighty in number), especially those of the period 
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1760-1775, are now for the first time made accessible to 
students. 

Professors Katharine Coman and Elizabeth K. Ken- 
dall, of Wellesley College, have written a History of 
England for High Schools and Academies (Macmil- 
lan). Keeping in view the history requirements re- 
cently adopted by several of the leading colleges and 
universities, the authors have aimed to bring out the 
‘‘physical environment afforded by the British Isles, 
the race traits of the peoples that have occupied the 
land, the methods by which they have wrought out in- 
dustrial prosperity, the measures by which they have 
attained self-government.” As aids in the study of 
English history the authors have arranged the titles of 
authoritative works in “libraries” of twenty-five, fifty, 
and one hundred volumes. The work is illustrated 
with maps. 

England in the Nineteenth Century (Longmans) is a 
convenient single-volume history, written by C. W. 
Oman, fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. The book 
is provided with maps and plans, statistical tables, etc., 
and is brought down to the present year. 

Mr. W. H. Fitchett, the editor of the Australasian Re- 
view of Reviews, has written a four-volume history of 
How England Saved Europe: The Story of the 
Great War, 1793-1815. The first volume of this work 
has just appeared, covering the three periods of ‘‘ Eng- 
land and the Revolution,” “‘The Hour of England’s 
Peril,” and ‘‘ Bonaparte in the East.” Mr. Fitchett es- 
pecially excels, perhaps, as a narrator of naval engage- 
ments. His previous books, entitled, respective? ;, 
Deeds that Won the Empire and Fights for the Flag, 
have won marked recognition among all English-speak- 
ing people. His earlier studies have qualified him in a 
special degree for his present undertaking. The plan 
and point of view of the work distinguish it at once 
from all existing histories of the period. The volume 
is illustrated with portraits. (Scribners.)- 

Mr. W. Warde Fowler has written a scholarly and 
interesting account of the Roman Festivals of the 
Period of the Republic (Macmillan). The work forms 
a convenient introduction to the study of the religion 
of the Romans. 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, whose abilities as an all-round 
journalist, have in late years been put to many and 
varied tests, has given a new proof of his dramatic in- 
stinct and talent in a little volume entitled The Trag- 
edy of Dreyfus (Harpers) which not only narrates the 
proceedings of the Rennes court-martial, but summa- 
rizes the entire Dreyfus case from its origin. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In The Land of the Long Night (Scribners), by Mr. 
Paul Du Chaillu, whose tales of the North land have for 
many years interested so many readers, we are con- 
ducted across the Swedish and Norwegian mountains 
of the far North, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
where we live for a time among the natives. The 
author acquaints us with the manners and customs of 
the people of that desolate country, and We learn the 
habits of the reindeer and the polar bear. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, who served as chap- 
lain of the Second Regiment of the Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers during the war with Spain, has prepared a 
volume entitled The Martial Graves of Our Fallen 
Heroes in Santiago de Cuba (George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia). Dr. McCook was commissioned by Presi- 
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dent McKinley to undertake the work of marking the 
graves of our fallen soldiers in Cuba. This task he per- 
formed with great diligence and fidelity, securing pho- 
tographs of a great number of graves and of the bat- 
tlefields, and making plans of the cemeteries. These 
are reproduced in the present volume, which will be 
eagerly sought and cherished, especially by the relatives 
and friends of our heroic dead. 

An extremely interesting volume of wines and 
studies of Spanish-American and Spanish life, by Mar- 
rion Wilcox, is published under the incomprehensible 
title, Vengeance of the Female (Herbert S. Stone & 
Co.). Mr. Wilcox, far from conceding that the Latin 
peoples are ‘‘dying states,” prefers to regard them as 
children among the nations. He gives usa series of 
lightly drawn sketches of the men and women of mod- 
ern Spanish society, revealing in a graphic way their 
foibles and prejudices, but, at the same time, not con- 
cealing the lovable traits of the national character. 
Photographic views of the important places and build- 
ings mentioned accompany the text. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson describes English rural and vil- 
lage life in a volume illustrated by himself and entitled 
Among English Hedgerows (Macmillan). Mr. John- 
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son’s success in combining the photographer’s art with 
that of the descriptive writer has been exemplified in 
more than one instance, but never more happily than in 
this volume. Mr. Johnson has the faculty of selecting 
as ‘“‘subjects” the scenes which are truly typical of 
what he wishes to illustrate, and which have the charm 
of novelty for his readers. In preparing a work of this 
kind the writer who is able to make his own pictures 
has a decided advantage. 

Dr. Charles Hemstreet, with the cojperation of Mr. 
E. C. Peixotto as illustrator, has brought out an enter- 
taining volume entitled Nooks and Corners of Old 
New York (Scribners). Mr. Hemstreet has found an 
astonishing number of points of historical interest 
within the limits of the present borough of Manhattan, 
and nearly all in the lower part of the island. He has 
been at much pains to secure historical accuracy as to 
the facts and dates, and his identification of historic 
sites will prove interesting not only to New Yorkers, 
but to all strangers visiting the city. 

Marion Harland’s new volume of Colonial Home- 
steads and Their Stories (Putnams) contains sketches of 
Johnson Hall, at Johnstown, N. Y., “* LaChaumiere Du 
Prairie,” near Lexington, Ky., the Stockton homestead 
at Princeton, N. J., the Glen-Senders House at Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., the two Schuyk | homesteads at Albany, 
the Carroll homestead in Maryland, the Ridgely house 
at Dover, Del., Belmont Hall, near Smyrna, Del., and 
the Langdon and Wentworth houses at Portsmouth, 
N. H. Excellent illustrations accompany the text, and 
many interesting stories are told concerning these old 
mansions and their occupants of former days. 

A volume on Bohemian Paris of To-day (Lippin- 
cott) has been written by W. C. Morrow, from notes 
by Edouard Cucuel, whose drawings serve to illustrate 
the text. This book strives to depict the unconven- 
tional phases of art-student life in Paris, making no 
attempt to conceal what the author terms “its lack of 
adherence to generally accepted standard of morals 
and conduct.” Indeed, in the quality of frankness 
neither text nor illustration leaves anything to be de- 
sired. 

Mr. Paul Dachsel, of Milwaukee, has published a 
series of sketches entitled Eight Years Among the 
Malays, based on an oral account by a former soldier in 
the Dutch East Indian colonial army. Although writ- 
ten before American interest in the Philippines began, 
these impressions of Malay life and character form a 
helpful contribution to our knowledge of native races 
in the far East. Furthermore, the light which it throws 
on Dutch methods of colonization and dealing with 
the natives is especially important. The book directs 
attention to the demoralizing effects of the opium traffic 
among the Malay peoples. 

Mr. George W. Steevens, whose recent writings on 
Egypt and Kitchener’s campaign have attracted much 
attention, has written a volume entitled In India 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), in which he presents a series of pen 
pictures of life in the India of to-day. The actual ac- 
complishments of the British civil and military service 
in the great Eastern empire have seldom been so graph- 
ically set forth. Mr. Steevens possesses a terse and 
vigorous style, and his newspaper training enables him 
to grasp points likely to be of special interest to the 
ordinary reader. 

Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, who was the United 
States diplomatic agent and consul-general to Egypt 
during President Cleveland’s last administration, and 
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who has made many contributions to American maga- 
zines on different phases of the Egyptian problem, is 
the author of Present-Day Egypt (Century Company), 
an illustrated work of exceptional interest. Those 
Americans who for any reason wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the actual Egypt of to-day, will find in Mr. 
Penfield’s volume precisely the information required. 
Furthermore, as a study of British rule in foreign lands 
Mr. Penfield’s book throws much light. Asa result of 
his study of the Suez Canal Mr. Penfield concludes that 
‘‘when United States capital and skill join the Atlantic 
with the Pacific, let the canal be our own under what- 
ever guarantees of its neutrality in time of war.” Tllus- 
trations of the volume include drawings by Philippo- 
teaux, the French artist, Talbot Kelly, and others, with 
many reproductions of photographs taken in Cairo, on 
the Nile, and at the temples. 

A still more graphic method of describing Egypt has 
been adopted by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, whose 
suggestive and inimitable drawings made in that 
land have been published in a handsome volume enti- 
tled Sketches in Egypt (Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany). Mr. Gibson’s written impressions of the land 
of the Pharaohs accompany his pictures. Taking 
text and drawings together, it is a unique volume. 

The New Pacific, by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft (The Bancroft Company), 
is a description of all the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, hav- 
ing regard to the resources and in- 
dustries of these lands, as well as 
their history. The plan of the work 
is unique. It was apparently sug- 
gested by the war with Spain and 
the discussion concerning ‘imperi- 
alism” and territorial expansion 
which followed the signing of the 
peace treaty. On this subject of ex- 
pansion the author presents the ar- 
guments on both sides, leaving the 
reader to form his own conclusions 
as to the right and wrong of the 
matter, but, for himself, accepting 
the situation as it exists, and re- 
garding expansion as destiny, rather 
than policy. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis has done 
much to make Americans better ac- re 
quainted with the land of the dikes. op 
His new volume, The American in 
Holland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is a detailed description of the coun- 
try and its institutions as viewed 
by Dr. Griffis on repeated and ex- 
tended journeys through the differ- 
ent provinces. Dr. Griffis imparts 
something of the poetic side of Dutch 
life. The manifold attractions of 
the country have never found a more 
sympathetic interpretation. 

Mr. Robert. Barr’s two little vol 
umes on The Unchanging East 
(Boston : L. C. Page & Co.) abound 
in terse and witty descriptive pass- 
ages, amusing experiences, and 
sketches drawn from real life in the 
Orient. The pictures are all photo- 
graphs of well-chosen subjects. 
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Of new books on Cuba The New Born Cuba, by 
Franklin Matthews, and To-morrow in Cuba, by 
Charles M. Pepper,—both published by the Harpers— 
are interesting and invaluable to the seeker for infor- 
mation. Mr. Matthews describes the condition of the 
island in the early months of 1899 and the work of re- 
construction under American auspices. He shows how 
our army administration met new problems. Mr. Pep- 
per tells what he learned as a newspaper correspondent 
from the spring of 1897 down to the present era of 
American occupation. He describes political and social 
conditions in detail. 

Mr. Caspar Whitney has written an account of Ha- 
waiian America (Harpers), in which he aims “to give 
a fair idea of the islands and their people, their charac- 
ter and their industries, their resources and their pros- 
pects.” In this volume, which is profusely illustrated, 
Mr. Whitney has packed a goodly store of varied and 
useful information. 


WORKS RELATING TO ART. 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse is an English art critic who is 
able to write with great knowledge and authority upon 
art subjects in general, and whose acquaintance with 
the art of his own land is exceptionally intimate and 
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intelligent. The present volume, entitled British Con- 
temporary Artists, is made up for the most part 
ef papers contributed by Mr. Monkhouse to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. ‘The artists included in it are Watts, 
Millais, Leighton, Burne-Jones, Orchardson, Alma- 
Tadema, and Poynter. To each is apportioned about 
forty pages, and there are numerous illustrations from 
the works of these distinguished artists, selected with 
care, and beautifully reproduced. The book is a wel- 
come contribution to the literature of modern art, and 
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‘““ON THE BANK AT KOMOMBOS,” 


(Illustration from ‘* Sketches in Egypt.”’) 


with its many pictures is in itself a treasure of repro- 
ductive art. (Scribners.) 

Some useful handbooks for the student are comprised 
in the so-called ‘‘ Art Lovers’ Series,” which comprises 
a half-dozen volumes, of which we have received the 
two entitled Christ in Art, and Saints in Art. Mr. 
Joseph Lewis French has written the first of these, and 
Clara Erskine Clement the second. Each contains 
thirty-three illustrations from celebrated paintings by 
the great masters, with descriptive and critical com- 
ment that would greatly aid the American traveler in 
the customary visiting of Old World galleries. 

In the series of ‘Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture,” Mr. G. C. Williamson has contributed a 
valuable study of Bernardino Luini (London: George 
Bell & Sons). In the series of reproductions of Luini’s 
paintings, which acconipanies this little volume, a 
spe vial effort has been made to utilize the most authen- 
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BERNARDINO LUINI. 


(From “ Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.) 


tic photographs, the author himself having carefully 
examined almost every picture, and, by means of a 
large collection of photographs, compared picture with 
picture. As aresult of this labor, a forty-page anno- 
tated catalogue of the works of Luini is published at 
the end of the volume. Aside from a brief biographical 
chapter which embraces the comparatively few facts 
that are definitely known concerning Luini, most of the 
present volume is chiefly devoted to criticism of his 
works. The half-tone reproductions of the principal 
paintings are especially successful. 

In Great Pictures As Seen and Described by Fa- 
mous Writers the compiler, Miss Esther Singleton, has 
brought together a series of forty or fifty descriptive 
and critical art essays by famous writers, each dealing 
with some notable picture. With the essay appears a 
photographic reproduction of the picture described. 
The result isin no manner systematic, but the volume 
is very attractive, and each fragment of it has high in- 
trinsic excellence. Miss Singleton has translated many 
of these descriptive criticisms from French writers. 
Such are Gruyer’s essay on Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
and that of Alexandre Dumas on Michael Angelo’s 
The Last Judgment. The only modern painters repre- 
sented in this book are Turner and Rossetti. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The second edition (rewritten and enlarged) of Prof. 
Charles Herbert Moore’s elaborate work entitled Devel- 
opment and Character of Gothic Architecture (Mac- 
millan) has just appeared. The volume is illustrated 
with ten plates in photogravure and 242 drawings in the 
text. Among the additions in the present edition is an 
entirely new chapter on “The Sources of Gothic.” 
Professor Moore rejects the claim of England to any 
share in the original development of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The pointed architecture of England he re- 
fuses to consider as Gothic at all. He supports the 
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French claim to the origin and exclusive maintenance 
of true Gothic architecture in the Middle Ages. 

Prof. Howard Crosby Butler has written an ex- 
tremely attractive description of Scotland’s Ruined 
Abbeys (Macmillan). For this volume the author has 
himself furnished the illustrations, which consist of 
drawings and ground plans. The work is of interest 
alike to the architect and the antiquarian. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Among the few volumes of essays which the publish- 
ers have seen fit to put forth this season none will be 
more eagerly welcomed than Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
Fisherman’s Luck (Scribners). The author of Little 
Rivers may safely be trusted to write a book that will 
appeal to the angling instincts of mankind, but every 
lover of nature and the open air, whether he be an 
angler or not, will be confirmed in his ways by a pe- 
rusal of Dr. van Dyke’s breezy pages. Even the book- 
worm may not go away hungry, for one of the best 
chapters of the volume—“ Fishing in Books”—reviews 
the literature of angling, from Izaak Walton down. 

A Chicago clergyn .an, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
who is also editor of Unity, rivals Dr. van Dyke in his 
appreciation of out-of-door life. His book, Jess: Bits of 
Wayside Gospel (Macmillan), not only points the way 
to a wholesome and delightful form of recreation, but 
it imparts at the same time not a little of practical and 
well-considered philosophy. 

We do not know where one would find a more inter- 
esting or stimulating discussion of every-day morals 
than in Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s The Map of Life (Long- 
mans). Such topics as ‘‘ Moral Compromise in the 
Law,” ‘‘ Moral Compromise in Politics,” ‘‘ Moral Com- 
promise in the Church,” ‘ Money,” ‘‘ Marriage,” and 
‘* Success,” are ably and fearlessly treated by Mr. Lecky. 
On each of these subjects Mr. Lecky has formed distinct 
and definite conclusions. 

One of the books of the fathers that well deserves re- 
printing is that curious work of John Selden, on which 
the fame of that worthy chiefly rests to-day, although 
he was ignorant of its existence. The story of this 
book is told by Robert Waters in John Selden and His 
Table Talk (Katon & Mains), and the principal por- 
tions of the classic itself are reproduced. 

Three recent lectures by Prof. John Dewey have been 
published under the title, The School and Society 
(University of Chicago Press). The lectures are supple- 
mented by a statement of the aims of the University 
Elementary School, of Chicago. 

The Etchingham Letters (Dodd, Mead & Co.) are the 
supposed correspondence between a brother and sister, 
at first published anonymously, but now credited to 
Sir Frederick Pollock, the eminent English lawyer, as 
regards the man’s part of the correspondence, and to 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland, as regards the woman’s part. 
As a reflection of modern English social life and cul- 
ture, this correspondence has a peculiar value. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s lectureon Art and Moral- 
ity (Crowell) gives the sane and definite conclusions, 
not of a moralist, but of a critic, on the relations of art 
and society. It is refreshing to note that these conclu- 
sions of the soundest French criticism coincide so per- 
fectly with those of the soundest English and American 
moralists. For the English translation of the lecture 
the American public is indebted to Dr. Arthur Beatty, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

In Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman’s Religio Pictoris 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) there is an interesting pre- 
sentation of ethical and religious truths from the 
artist’s point of view. While M. Brunetiére considers 
more especially the moral obligations of art, Mrs. Mer- 
riman gives the artist’s own conception of moral obli- 
gations in general. 

Professors Charles Mills Gayley and Fred Newton 
Scott have written An Introduction to the Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism (Ginn & Co.). 
This volume is intended to be an aid for the special 
student of literature, and is amply equipped with 
bibliographies. 

In the “Periods of European Literature,” edited by 
Professor Saintsbury (Scribners), Mr. Oliver Elton is 
the author of a volume entitled The Augustan Ages. 
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Under this title literary periods of varying length are 
covered for the different countries treated. In France 
it is the reign of Louis XIV, whilein England the work 
of Pope and Swift is included, but for all the countries 
the ‘“ Augustan Ages” are conceived to have begun in 
the third quarter of the seventeenth century. Mr. El- 
ton’s survey embraces the corresponding literary move- 
ment in Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
ltaly, Spain and Portugal, but France and England 
occupy the major part of the treatise. 

Two admirable studies in Spanish literature have 
lately come from the Columbia University Press (Mac- 
millan)—Romances of Roguery: an Episode in the 
History of the Novel, Part I., ‘The Picaresque 
Novel in Spain,” by Frank W. Chandler, and Spanish 
Literature in the England of the Tudors, by John 
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Garrett Underhill. Each of these studies was pre- 
sented as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, and to Prof. George 
E. Woodberry both authors acknowledge their in- 
debtedness. 

In a volume of Studies in Foreign Literature (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.). Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford 
discusses ‘‘ The Present Decadence in France,” offering 
criticisms of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” Daudet, and 
Huysmans, and commenting on Belgian, Danish, Pol- 
ish, and Italian letters as represented by the leading 
novelists and essayists of the day. 

What is said to be the first connected history of Hun- 
garian literature in the English language is the work 
of Emil Reich (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.). The map of 
Hungary accompanying this book is claimed by the 
author to be the first map published outside the coun- 
try, based on a comparison of the original sources. 

In the department of Shakespearian study we notice 
a new one-volume edition of George Brandes’ elaborate 
work (Macmillan), and also two little manuals—How 
to study Shakespeare, by William H. Fleming (Double- 
day & McClure). The Poems of Shakespeare, edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by George Wyndham 
(Crowell) is also noteworthy. 

Miss Lilian Whiting’s A Study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) is remarkable 
for its sympathy and its insight. In a measure Miss 
Whiting has sacrificed the function of critic to the 
more kindly and agreeable office of biographer. Her 
little book is far more than an interpretation of Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry ; it is rather an appreciation of the 
woman. The human interest attaching to the Brown- 
ings’ life in Florence transforms Miss Whiting’s “study” 
into a fascinating story. 

A distinct addition to the Poe literature of our day is 
The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poetry, by Prof. John 
Phelps Fruit (A. S. Barnes & Co.). Professor Fruit 
elects to take the attitude of interpreter, rather than of 
critic, as regards Poe’s verse. His study forms an ex- 
cellent companion volume to the Stone & Kimball 
edition of Poe’s works, edited by Stedman and Wood- 
berry. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


The Macmillan Company have now met in a most 
satisfactory manner the demand for a standard and 
complete library edition of the works of Tennyson,—ac- 
companied in uniform style by the Memoir of his father 
written by the son of the poet, and originally published 
in a pair of large and bulky volumes. In the present 
set of ten volumes the Life of Tennyson makes up the 
first four, and the Works the remaining six. The vol- 
umes are of very convenient size for use, and the paper 
and typography are all that could be desired. Each 
volume has a portrait frontispiece, very delicately exe- 
cuted. The compactness with which this edition brings 
the work of the great poet into convenient form, with- 
out abridgment will win for it immediate and lasting 
favor, as the accepted standard. 

Two new volumes in those exquisitely printed and 
bound miniature books well-known as the ‘“‘Thumb- 
Nail Series,” are Selections from the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and the two favorite stories from 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, namely, Rip Van 
Winkle, and The Legend of Sleep Hollow, To the 
Washington Irving book Joseph Jefferson contributes 
a brief introduction, and to the other volume Mr. Ben- 
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jamin E. Smith pretixes a little essay on Marcus Au- 
relius. (Century.) 

As a good specimen of tasteful and artistic book 
manufacture, the Scribners’ new leather bound set of 
novels and stories by Richard Harding Davis in six 
small olive colored volumes ought by all means to go 
to the Paris Exposition. Included in this set are the 
Gallegher volume of short stories, Soldiers of Fortune 
in two volumes, Cinderella, The King’s Jackal, and 
The Lion and the Unicorn. The type is clear and 
good, and the set is as convenient and useful as it is 
ornamental. 

The excellences of Israel Gollancz’s Temple edition 
of The Works of Shakespeare need not be recounted. 
That edition in forty small volumes provided each 
play with its own glossary, and with numerous notes 


‘ and small illustrations based principally upon the stud- 


ies of the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, and the draw- 
ings of F. W. Fairholt. Many Shakespearean readers 
and students, however, will find more convenient for 
the library shelves the larger Temple Shakespeare that 
is now making its appearance in twelve volumes. In 
this edition the order of the plays is the same as in the 
First Folio, and thus the opening volume includes The 
Tempest, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Measure for Measure. The twelfth vol- 
ume will contain a critical biography of Shakespeare 
by Mr. Gollancz, with a resume of Shakespearean con- 
troversies, documents, bibliography, and so forth, in ad- 
dition to the Sonnets and Poems. ‘Thus, the set as a 
whole will be exceedingly complete and desirable. 
(Macmillan.) 


SOME BOOKS PERTAINING TO THE DRAMA, 


Edmond Rostand’s charming play, La Princesse 
Lointaine, is now out in a new English translation by 
Charles Renauld. It is a delicate and poetical play of 
the period of the crusades, in which Madame Bernhardt 
made a successful appearance at Paris some four 
years ago. (Stokes.) Les Romanesques is one of Ros- 
tand’s earlier plays, translated under the title of The 
Romancers by Mary Hendee. It is a bright and artis- 
tic bit of contemporary social comedy. (Doubleday & 
McClure.) 

The popular success of Miss Maude Adams in acting 
the part of Juliet has given occasion for the publishing 
of what is knownasthe Maude Adams Acting Edition. 
of Romeo and Juliet, the text being Miss Adams’ ac- 
tual acting version. The illustrations comprise some 
good pictures of Miss Adams, both on and off the stage. 
(Russell.) 

A play called ‘‘The Only Way,” based on Charles 
Dickens’ novel, A Tale of Two Cities, has had a very 
successful run in New York this autumn, and Mr. Rus- 
sell has been moved to celebrate that event by a reprint 
in very small type of the Dickens novel, with some 
photographic illustrations of stage scenes and actors 
in the play. In like manner, a play called ‘ Becky 
Sharp” has been attracting much attention in New 
York, its title role being taken by Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and the play being founded upon Thackeray’s 
famous novel Vanity Fair. Messrs. Harpers have 
improved the occasion by introducing what they call a 
Becky Sharp Edition of Vanity Fair, with illustra- 
tions supplied by photographs of stage scenes and of 
the leading people in the cast of characters at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN. 


No other country in the world makes so bountiful a 
provision as ours for the instruction and amusement 
of the rising generation by means of books and pictures. 
Not only is the annual output of juvenile literature ex- 
ceedingly large and varied, but, as we have observed in 
previous years, the quality of it has improved enor- 
mously when compared with the children’s books pub- 
lished ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. Men and women 
of real attainments are writing books to teach children 
history, literature, or natural science. People of liter- 
ary taste and talent write stories and rhymes for the 
young. ‘Trained draftsmen and dainty colorists pro- 
duce delightful pictures to illustrate the juvenile books. 
The American child, whose training and education, as 
well as pleasure, are promoted by such helps as these, 
is to be deemed fortunate. 


SOME BOOKS THAT TEACH AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks makes a fresh bow to young 
America every year, and begs to present another book or 
two that every member of the family is thankful to have 
at hand. This year his Historic Americans (Crowell) 
is made up of a series of brief biographies of such patri- 
ots as Winthrop, Franklin, Otis, Washington, Adams, 
Henry, Jefferson, Hamilton, and other earlier worthies, 
with men of the middle period like Jackson, Webster, 
and Clay, and a few more recent figures, notably Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, 
and Grant. Mr. 
Brooks has also 
written a story en- 
titled In Blue and 
White, which deals 
with the Revolu- 
tionary period, and 
lays the scene in and 
about New York. A 
number of promi- 
nent historical char- 
acters are intro- 
duced, and it is 
needless to say that 
Mr. Brooks makes 
a tale that is sound 
in its history and en- 
} tertaining in its 

® plot. (Lothrop.) 

Earlier phases of 
history are present- 
ed in a story by 
Ruth Hall, dealing 
with the settlement 
of Virginia, and en- 
titled The Boys of Scrooby (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.); and in one by Beulah Marie Dix, called Soldier 
Rigdale, which has to do with the Mayflower people 
and the beginnings of Massachusetts. In The Boys of 
Scrooby figure such historical characters as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Pocahontas, and John Rolfe. The story is 
based upon an:accurate knowledge of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions of the times, and, like 
those of Mr. Brooks and Miss Dix, it is to be strongly 
commended for reading by young people in connection 
with their regular study of early American history. In 
Soldier Rigdale Miles Standish is a central figure, and 
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the early life at Plymouth is well depicted. (Macmil- 
lan.) 

The last book that will appear with the name of the 
lamented ‘Oliver Optic” on its title-page is An Un- 
divided Union (Lee & Shepard), which was left unfin- 
ished at the time of the writer’s death, but which has now 
been completed by Mr. Edward Stratemeyer. This is the 
one hundred and eighth book that bears the name of 
“Oliver Optic.” It deals with the fortunes of a Union 
regiment, raised in Kentucky, taking part in the cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Cumberland, and participat- 
ing in the battles of Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and in Sherman’s 
March to the Sea. Another story of the Civil War for 
young people is entitled On General Thomas's Staff, 
and is from the pen of Mr. Byron A. Dunn, who him- 
self participated in the events which he describes. The 
portraiture of General Thomas in this story is undoubt- 
edly authentic, as is also that of Gen. John H. Morgan, 
the famous Confederate commander and raider, who is 
presented in a most favorable light. Old soldiers of 
the Civil War on both sides will read this book for boys 
even more eagerly than will their sons. (McClurg.) 

The Treasure Ship (Appleton), by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, is a faithful study of certain movements in the 
history of Massachusetts and Connecticut in the period 
immediately following the early colonization. The hero 
of the book was a poor boy who recovered Spanish treas- 
ure from a ship sunk in the Bahamas, He afterwards 
became a soldier, opposed the witchcraft persecutions, 
and became a governor of Massachusetts in the person- 
ageof William Phipps. The Bordentown Story Tellers, 
also by Mr. Butterworth, derives its name from the 
fact that Prince Joseph Bonaparte lived in Bordentown, 
New Jersey, for a considerable time, and Lafayette vis- 
ited him there. The history and biography that center 
about such personages give occasion for this Borden- 
town book. There are some charming Swiss kinder- 
garten stories included, which purport to be told by 
Bonaparte’s Swiss gardener, who had come under the 
influence of Froebel and Pestalozzi. (Bradley.) 

Gen. O. O. Howard contributes a useful study of 
American history and life in his story called Henry in 
the War (Lee & Shepard). It tells of life in West Point 
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Tr eae: 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
(From “ The True Story of Lafayette.”’) 


just before the Civil War, the raising of troops, the ad- 
vance, the Bull Run fight, and the promotion of the 
hero as he fought his way through the four years and 
came out with the brevet of brigadier-general. The 
Young Volunteer (Neely), by Joseph E. Crowell, is a 
narrative based upon the writer’s own experience as a 
private in Company K of the Thirteenth New Jersey 
Volunteers throughout the Civil War. Kirk Monroe’s 
Midshipman Stuart is a tale of the last cruise of the 
Essex in the War of 1812. (Scribners.) 

Mr. Edward Stratemeyer is promptly in the field 
with a story of contemporary history entitled Under 
Otis in the Philippines (Lee & Shepard). One of the 
three boys who helped in the making of that history is 
placed on the “Olympia” with Dewey. The story ends 
with the fall of Malolos. “Forward March!” is the 
latest story of Kirk Monroe, and it comprises the ad- 
ventures of a young fellow who enlisted in Colonel 
Roosevelt’s regiment of Rough Riders, and was sent on 
special service to carry messages to General Garcia. It 
is fully illustrated with actual photographs, and is a 
lively and excellent account of the Spanish-American 
War. (Harpers.) 


SOME BOOKS THAT TEACH LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY IN GENERAL. 


The adoring readers of the great and only G. A. Henty 
may not all have money enough to buy the books that 
his extraordinary industry, aided by the fast modern 
printing press, turns out with such uncommon rapid- 
ity. But free libraries are spreading throughout the 
country, and midnight oil is cheap. We have half a 
dozen new Henty books on our table, three of which 





are historical in character and sufficiently thrilling in 
plot. Won by the Sword is a story of France in the 
Thirty Years’ War, the hero being a Scotch officer in 
the French army. No Surrender isa tale that recounts 
the brave deeds of the people of Poitou and the Vendee 
in the French revolutionary period, who stood out fora 
considerable time against the Republic. The story of 
the revolt of the blacks in Hayti against the French, 
under the leadership of Toussaint L’Ouverture is told 
in another of the Henty books, entitled _A Roving Com- 
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mission, an English boy playing the part of the hero. 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks bids fair to become as prolific 
an author as Mr. Henty, for he also has three books in 
above. The third is entitled The True Story of Lafay- 
ette, and is particularly timely in view of the recent 
tion of a monument to Lafayette in Paris. This book 
is, of course, well illustrated ; and it is a reliable piece 
The Prince’s Story Book, (Longman’s) edited by 
George Laurence Gomme, is the third volume in a 
far comprised the 

_ King’s Story Book 

Lissa - — Book. Those earlier 

volumes were made 

up of stories taken 

lish literature, relat- 

ing to the lives of 

from the Conquest 

down to the time of 

the present volume 

analogously tells the 

princes. These are 

charming books, and 

Mr. Henry Newbolt 

has made a very at- 

of Stories from Froissart, (Macmillan) with fitting 
illustrations. The French scholar Jean Froissart was 
he was deeply interested in the current tales of recent 
French, English, and Spanish wars, with results that 


(Scribners.) 

the holiday pile, two of which have been mentioned 

contributions of American school children for the erec- 

of biography. (Lothrop.) 
series that has thus 

fonies Fras 
Shug Win r and the Queen’s Story 

from standard Eng- 
British monarchs 
Queen Victoria; and 
stories of English 
of a high quality. 
tractive compilation 

born in the year 1338. While still a very young fellow 

have made his name famous through the centuries. 


SOME BOOKS FOR BOYS, MOSTLY OF ADVENTURE. 


Anything that Rudyard Kipling writes for boys to 
read will need no advertising. Stalky & Co. (Double- 
day & McClure) is, of course, one of the chief boys’ 
books of the year. It is a story of school life in Eng- 
land. These lads of Kipling’s are real, manly, rough- 
and-tumble boys, who give earnest in their school life 
experiences of the characteristics that young English- 
men are showing in the making of the British Empire. 

The Court of Boyville (Doubleday & McClure), by 
William Allen White of Kansas, is in the line of those 
humorous and sympathetic stories and studies of boy 
nature that have heretofore been decidedly the best part 
of Mr. White’s literary output. Mr, Cy Warman’s 
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story, The White Mail (Scribners), like nearly all of 
his writings, has to do with railroads. The hero starts 
as a flagman, and, of course, keeps straight on till he 
becomes president of the road and marries an immense 
block of the stock. Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, whose 
descriptions of life at sea are so faithful and spirited, 
writes the Yarn of a Bucko Mate (Scribners), which 
is an account of hard sea life on old-fashioned sailing 


vessels, and also a second book, We Win (Doubleday ~ 


& McClure), which tells of the adventures of a young 
railroad man. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton offers American boys a very 
good book in The Young Master of Hyson Hall (Lip- 
pincott). This is a story of life in Pennsylvania. 
Cattle Range to College (Doubleday & McClure), by 
Russell Doubleday, is a true story of a boy’s life in 
the West twenty-five years ago, and is one of the best 
of this year’s stories for boys. Another school story is 
The Half-Back (Appleton), by Ralph H. Barbour, 
which tells of serious work in a preparatory school, 
varied by football and boating, and lets us know how 
the hero won his w2y to a distinguished place on a uni- 
versity football team. 

Mr. Egerton R. Young has written an Indian story en- 
titled Winter Adventures of Three Boys in the Great 
Lone Land (Eaton & Mains). The story may be re- 
lied upon as giving a correct idea of the Indian as he is 
to-day in regions where the author lived for many 
years. Camping on the St. Lawrence, by Everett L. 
Tomlinson, tells the summer experiences of four inti- 
mate boy friends who are about to enter college. (Lee 
& Shepard.) To Alaska for Gold, from the prolific pen 
of Edward Stratemeyer, tells the story of two orphan 
lads from Maine, whose California uncle takes them 
with him on his second expedition to the Klondike gold 
fields. (Lee & Shepard.) Frank Hardinge, by Gordon 
Stables, is an account of adventures in the wars of 
Australia (Bradley), while Shine Terrill, by Kirk Mon- 
roe, isa story whose scenes are laid in the islands off the 
Georgia coast. (Lothrop.) 

Ben Comee, by W. J. Canavan, tells of a boy who was 
born in Lexington, Mass., in 1737, served in the old 
French War as one of Rogers’ Rangers, and had various 
adventures which give the author an opportunity tv 
tell us much that is authentic of American and Cana- 
dian life in the period of the French and Indian Wars. 
(Macmillan.) Grant Burton, the Runaway, is a story 
by W. Gordon Parker, and it tells the story of the 
son of rich parents, who got into trouble at school, ran 
away, experienced the misfortunes of the Prodigal Son, 
repented in due time, and came back to a satisfactory 
life at home and school, with a range of knowledge and 
wisdom that he might not have possessed if he had been 
a good boy and had not run away. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Mr. William Drysdale, in Helps for Ambitious Boys, 
(Crowell) has endeavored to give practical assistance to 
young men in finding their way into practical life, and 
his work tells much about many professions and call- 
ings. The Boys’ Book of Inventions by Ray Stannard 
Baker, (Doubleday & McClure) tells of lute triumphs of 
science such as wireless telegraphy, liquid air, sub- 
marine boats, automobiles, flying machines and so on. 
Illustrations aid the text and the book will be found 
just what many boys want. Dorsey, the Young In- 
ventor, by Edward 8S. Ellis, (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) 
is the story of a country boy, whose father’s occupation 
of brick-making incites him to a career of clever con- 
triving in the direction of labor-saving devices. 


The Dozen from Lakerim, by Rupert Hughes, is a 
sequel to The Lakerim Athletic Club, and is full of 
adventures, sports, and healthy activities. (Century.) 
The Young Boss, by Edward William Thomson is the 
story of a young man who took up an engineering con- 
tract which an accident had prevented his father from 
completing, and, of course, if the young hero had not 
carried it all through successfully after many trials, 
this book would never have been written. (Crowell.) 

Mr. Hamlin Garland says in his Boy Life on the 
Prairie: “I have taken a slice out of the year 1899 in 
order to put into shape my recollection of the life we 
led in northern Iowa thirty years ago.” The book is 
full of sketches of frontier life, farm methods, hard- 
ships, amusements, and so on, with a fictitious char- 
acter or two introduced in order to bring the sketches 
together. It is a capital book. (Macmillan.) 


SOME STORIES ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS. 


Those Dale Girls (McClurg), by Frances Weston Car- 
ruth, is the story of two plucky daughters of a promi- 
nent railroad man who loses wealth and health in a time 
of financial disaster. The girls promptly go in for cake 
making and jelly making, with the result of bridging 
over a temporary stress that ends, of course, with a 
double wedding. The heroine of Beck’s Fortune (Lee 
& Shepard), by Adele E. Thompson isan orphan girl 
who lives with a miser grandfather. The old man dies 
at the right point and leaves the girl a fortune. Sheis 
taken up by the family of Judge Stannard. The Judge 
has a son, and her property is duly looked after by the 
Stannard family. She goes off toa seminary, where 
the life is good and wholesome and her best possibili- 
ties are developed, and at exactly the right stage, of 
course, she marries the son of Judge Stannard. 

Joyce’s Investments (Bradley), by Fannie E. New- 
berry, is also the story of an orphan girl of bad ante- 
cedents who comes into the possession of a fortune. 
Her father made his pile in gambling, but thriftily in- 
vested it in a manufacturing establishment. Joyce 
gives her attention to the improving of the factory pop- 
ulation, works out a model village and solves the prob- 
lem of capital and labor that has baffled so many other 
people. We decline to gratify curiosity by telling 
whether or not Joyce married a talented young gentle- 
man who gave her sympathetic advice in her good 
work. 

Lena Tomlinson’s three girls who called themselves 
The Triangle (Bradley) spent a summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, and hence this volume ; while Mary G. Darling 
in We Four Girls (Lee & Shepard) tells of a summer in 
a country place, Newport having been rejected, where 
study is combined with pleasure, and every moment is 
exemplary and profitable. Laura E. Richards fur- 
nishes two new books, one called Peggy (Dana Estes & 
Co.) and the other Quicksilver Sue (Century). Peggy 
goes from a great prairie farm to a boarding-school, 
and the school life is recounted in the tale. Quick- 
silver Sue made its first appearance in the pages of St. 
Nicholas, and recounts the escapades of an undisci- 
plined child. 

The Story of Betty (Century), by Carolyn Wells, also 
appeared in St. Nicholas, and it has a great deal more 
of a plot than most books for girls. At the opening of 
the story Betty is a maid of all work in a boarding- 
house. Of course, this is not where she really belonged. 
It was a case of getting lost from her mother while a 
child, on the occasion of a railroad accident. Her father 
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had been killed, and the mother and baby were sep- 
arated by well-meaning people who carried the injured 
off to hospitals. The baby was taken to an orphan 
asylum, and afterwards put out to service. But the 
agents of her dead grandfather in Ireland at length dis- 
covered her whereabouts, in order to bestow upon her 
an inheritance of a million dollars. Subsequently, she 
makes investigations which enable her to find her 
mother, all of which is worked out with the ingenuity 
of a detective story. 

Elsie in the South (Dodd,. Mead & Co.) is Martha 
Finley’s latest contribution to the long series of Elsie 
books. Miss Vanity (Lippincott), by Amy E. Blan- 
chard, is an excellent and wholesome story by a writer 
whose name is a sufficient endorsement ; and My Lady 
Frivol (Lippincott), by Rosa Nouchette Cary, is a 
pleasant and innocent story of a young girl who has 
good times with her governess, and mild adventures 
with her mother, who is an actress and with whom she 
does not live. Amanda M. Douglas, in A Little Girl in 
Old Philadelphia (Dodd, Mead & Co.), tells a story of 
life in the Quaker City in the Revolutionary times, and 
it ends happily with a wedding. Swnbeams and 
Moonbeams (Crowell), by Louise R. Baker, is the story 
of two clubs. The girls calling themselves ‘ Sun- 
beams” go about in the daytime, doing what they can 
for their less fortunate neighbors; and their young 
friends of the other sex conceive of the idea of organiz- 
ing a ‘‘Moonbeam” society, in order to lend helping 
hands to those who need them in the evening hours— 
an idea that has much to commend it. 


SOME STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, the President of the Leland 
Stanford University, is a man whose great versatility 
has only lately become widely apparent. We have two 
books this season from his pen, and we must confess 
that we like The Book of Knight and Barbara (Ap- 
pleton) very much better than his volume of philippics 
against the Philippine policy. The stories contained in 
this book were originally told to his own children ; but 
older listeners appreciated them so highly that they 
were taken down in shorthand, and written out for 
other juvenile Californians. The illustrations for the 
most part are by children who made drawings to match 
their conceptions of the tales. They are largely stories 
of animal life, and even the smallest children find them 
extremely fascinating. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth does not give all her 
time to preaching and philanthropy, but, like Dr. Jor- 
dan, keeps some of it for her own children; and we 
have now a volume called Sleepy-Time Stories (Put- 


nams), well illustrated by Maud Humphrey, made up of | 


samples of the tales that Mrs. Booth invents for home 
use. They have to do mainly with animals, insects, 
and flowers. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book for children is called 
The Red Book of Animal Stories (Longmans). These 
tales are derived from all sources, and are full of inter- 
est and instruction, though not intended primarily 
to teach science. Another book on animals, Little 
Beasts of Field and Wood (Small, Maynard & Co.), 
by William Everett Cram is, on the other hand, very 
carefully descriptive of animal life. Mr. Cram’s ob- 
servations were made in New England, and have to do 
mostly with foxes, weasels, minks, otters, muskrats, 
and several kinds of squirrels. 


In a beautiful book issued by John Lane, entitled A 
Hundred Fables of Esop, Mr. Percy J. Billinghurst 
has drawn a corresponding number of full-page pictures 
that are very clever as well as artistic studies of animal 
life, and that will please parents as well as children. 


The book has an am- 
bitious introduction WHEN: GRANDMAMMA 
WAS: NEW 





by Mr. Kenneth Gra- 
hame on fables in gen- 
eral, and in particular 
upon L’Estrange’s 
rendering of AXsop. 

Peaks and Pines 
(Longmans), by J. A. 
Lees, isa story of Nor- 
way, and is illustrat- 
ed by kodak pictures. 
Captain Kodak 
(Lothrop), by Alex- 
ander Black, is also 
profusely illustrated 
with snap shots, and 
it tells the adventures 
of certain enthusias- 
tic young amateur 
photographers. Do- 
cas (Heath), by Gen- MARION : HARLAND 
evra Sisson Snedden, 4] 
is a book of Indian 
stories dealing with 
childhood life and customs, first written for the chil- 
dren of the University School connected with the de- 
partment of normal instruction in the Leland Stanford 
University. Marion Harland’s book for children called 
When Grandmamma Was New (Lothrop) is made up 
of stories told by this well-known writer to her grand- 
children concerning her own childhood; and the titie 
is furnished by one of her small grandsons. 

Polly Pepper is a well-established juvenile character, 
whose creator, Margaret Sidney, has now set her up in 
the business of romancing on her own account, as wit- 
ness The Stories Polly Pepper Told (Lothrop). Polly’s 
narratives are a decided success. Strawberry Hill 
(Crowell), by Mrs. C. F. Fraser, is the story of the happy 
life of an adopted boy on an ideal farm ; and Little 
Miss Conceit (Bradley), by Ellinor Davenport Adams, 
is an improving tale of a self-centred young person who 
went through wholesome experiences that took her 
down several pegs. Tora’s Happy Days (Alliance 
Publishing Company), by Florence Peltier Perry, tells of 
a little Chinese boy whose good conscience gained by self- 
denia! for the sake of a less fortunate boy, which brought 
ample rewards with a promptness that made virtue 
seem highly profitable. The Beacon Prize Medals 
(Baker & Taylor), by Albert Bigelow Paine, is a volume 
of stories of everyday young heroes and heroines in 
home and school. A Village Contest (Bradley), by 
I. T. Thurston, is a story of New England life and char- 
acter. 

Mabel Osgood Wright’s new children’s book is en- 
titled Wabeno the Magician (Macmillan), and is a 
sequel to Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. This 
is an admirable story of child life, full of the lore of 
animals and wild nature. Maud Humphrey’s Little 
Heroes and Heroines (Stokes) is as artistic in its pic- 
tures, and as attractive in its text as one would have a 
right to expect from this talented friend of all Amer- 
ican children. Told Under the Cherry Tree by Grace 
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Le Baron, (Lee & Shepard) is the story of a country 
boy who saves a train from wrecking, and marries the 
rich girl whose life he rescues, becomes a famous sculp- 
tor, and puts up a handsome drinking fountain in his 
native village. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to The St. Nicholas 
Christmas Book (Century), with its pleasant selections 
of prose, verse, and pictures from the pages of the best 
of children’s magazines, and also to remind parents 
that Chatterbox for 1899 (Dana Estes & Co.) is extant, 
and as wholesome and attractive as in former years. 

Little Red People (Stokes) is a volume of Indian 
stories by Therese O. Deming, with good illustrations 
by Edwin Willard Deming, and is worthy of commen- 
dation. Evelyn Everett Green in A Pair of Pickles 
(Bradley) tells the story of a youthful English baronet 
who, being an orphan, had everything he wanted but a 
small brother, and who adopts the three-year-old child 
of a poor woman who was found dead in the park. The 
pranks of these two young persons are duly set forth 
by our authoress. Christmas at Deacon Hackett’s 
(Crowell), by ‘* James Otis,” it should be said with due 
emphasis, isa sequel to that famous story How Tommy 
Saved the Barn. The lively Tommy is surrounded by 
all his old friends, and Joey Ramsdell appears once 
more to introduce the element of mischief and discord. 
Amy Le Feuvre’s story called Roses is a charming Eng- 
lish story of a little motherless girl, whose father, 
being obliged to go to distant colonies, leaves her in the 
care of a fine old lady, where her life gives opportunity 
for the record of many quaint sayings and much pleas- 
ant description. (Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 

The latest ‘‘ Pansy” book is called Yesterday Framed 
in To-day (Lothrop), and it is an effort to picture the 
life of Christ as it would be if he were to mingle in 
the scenes of our present-day activity. The ‘Sophie 
May” books for small children have their assured con- 
stituency, and the latest one, called Wee Lucy’s Secret 
(Lee & Shepard), is as amusing and bright as its pre- 
decessors. The House with Sixty Closets (Lee & 
Shepard) is a story by Frank Samuel Child, which 
takes its name from the old Sherman mansion in Fair- 
field, Connecticut. It is a fantastical tale of the suc- 
cessive occupants of the many-closeted house. William 
O. Stoddard’s Ulric the Jarl (Eaton & Mains) is an 
imaginative tale of the penitent thief who was crucified 
with Christ. 

The Brahmins’ Treasure (Lippincott), by G. A. 
Henty, has to do with the stealing of a diamond brace- 
let from a Hindoo idol; A Queen of Atlantis (Lippin- 
cott), by Frank Aubrey, is a romance of the Caribbean 
Sea ; and Yule-Tide Yarns (Longmans) is a collection 
of Christmas stories edited by the indefatigable Mr. 
Henty. A carefully edited edition of Don Quixote for 
homes and schools has been prepared by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, and it will meet a practical want. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF VERSE AND SONG, 
WITH PICTURES. 


Mother Goose remains the nursery standard so far as 
its rhymes are concerned, but there is always room for 
new additions because of the opportunity afforded the 
illustrator to indulge his own talent for whimsical in- 
vention. Mr. F. Opper, the well-known caricaturist 
now on the staff of the ‘‘ New York Journal,” has drawn 
several hundred pictures for an edition of Mother 
Goose that he intends for the amusement of grown-ups 
as well as for that of children. He has succeeded very 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘“* FATHER GOOSE: HIS BOOK.” 


wellindeed. (Lippincott.) Mr. Peter Newell’s Pictures 
and Rhymes, which we notice elsewhere, though per- 
haps not primarily intended for children, also serve 
that purpose well ; and a Peter Newell edition of Mother 
Goose would be a great success. 

Few people really do justice to the sense of humor 
that very small children possess, and still fewer to their 
powers of observation, and their pleasure in noting 
differences and making comparisons. Thus we have 
found a small boy not yet three years old taking the 
keenest delight in comparing Opper’s new Mother 
Goose drawings with those in his well-thumbed and 
highly treasured old standard edition. In like manner 
very small children may be relied upon to get great fun 
out of Mr. L. Frank Baum’s new nursery volume en- 
titled Father Goose: His Book (Chicago: Geo. M. 
Hill Company), which, though not a parody on Mother 
Goose, suggests comparisons that little children will 
enjoy. Therhymes are melodious and jolly, and the 
illustrations by W. W. Denslow are humorous as, well 
as clever. 

A Child’s Primer of Natural History, by Oliver 
Herford, (Scribners) the illustrations being from his. 
own pencil, is highly humorous, and will make children 
happy, althongh there is a subtlety in the wit and - 
humor that is for the parent, rather than the child. 

The Jingle Book by Carolyn Wells is made up of a 
series of whimsical rhymes, with humorous illustra- 
tions by Oliver Herford. (Macmillan.) 

The Golliwogg in War, by Florence K. Upton (Long- 
mans), needs simply to be announced. The Golliwogg 
books have made their way into the hearts of old and 
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young, and there will always be a demand for new 
installments of the adventures of the Dutch dolls. The 
Brownies, however, are by no means relegated to obliv- 
ion, and Mr. Palmer Cox’s new book, The Brownies 
Abroad, in which he takes the little sprites to England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Italy, will be highly popular. In 
London the Brownies visit the Zoo, in Ireland they cut 
peat in the bogs, in England they boat on the Thames, 
and in Belgium they spend a great day at Waterloo. 
(Century.) 

A charming little collection of- verses, some amusing 
and some serious, reprinted from magazines and from 
the ‘Lilliput Lectures” is entitled Lilliput Lyrics, 
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and is from the pen of Mr. W. B. Rand. (John 
Lane.) 

Mr. Bowman, of the Minneapolis Tribune, has brought 
out a little book of rhymes illustrated by himself, 
which he calls Freckles and Tan. One finds in it some- 
thing of the note of Eugene Field and a suggestion of 
James Whitcomb Riley. It is a small and unpreten- 
tious affair, but we have tried it on a very small boy 
with most gratifying results. It should be said that 
these rhymes are not all for children, having been writ- 
ten at odd -times for newspaper use. Mr. Bowman 
would do well next time to try a distinctly juvenile 
book. (Minneapolis : Commercial Printing Company. ) 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF TITLES. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Education of Mr. Pipp. By Charles Dana Gibson. 
Large oblong folio. New York: R.H. Russell. Boards, $5. 

England. By C.J.Taylor. Large oblong folio. New York: 
R. H. Russell. Boards, $5. 

Kemble’s Sketch Book. By E. W. Kemble. Oblong 8vo. 
New York: R. H. Russell. $1.25. 

Annancy Stories. By Pamela Colman Smith. With an in- 
troduction by Thomas Nelson Page. 4to, pp. 79. New 
York: R. H. Russell. Boards, $1.50. 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. By Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son: 12mo, pp. 93. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

The Square Book of Animals. By William Nicholson. With 
Rhymes by Arthur Waugh. Square 4to. New York: 
R. H. Russell. Boards, $1.50. 

Peter Newell’s Pictures and Rhymes. 
Kendrick Bangs. Oblong 8vo. 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Life and Character. By W.T.Smedley. With Accompany- 
ing Text by A. V.S. Anthony. Large 4to, pp. 120. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 35. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, AND LETTERS. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to His Family and 
Friends. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Sidney Colvin. 2 Vols., 8vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

A Preacher’s Life: An Autobiography and an Album. By 
Joseph Parker. 8vo, pp. xvi—426. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

The End ofanEra. By JohnS. Wise. 8vo, pp. 474. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. By John Allan 
Wyeth. 8vo, pp. xx—656. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $4. 

American Lands and Letters: Leather-Stocking to Poe’s 
** Raven.” By Donald G. Mitchell. 8vo, pp. xxiv—412. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 12mo, 
pp. 379. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

The Memoirs of Victor Hugo. With a Preface by Paul Meu- 
rice. Translated by John W. Harding. 8vo, pp. 404. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. $2.50. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People. By Norman 
Hapgood. 12mo, pp. xiii—438. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Half leather, $2. 

Nancy Hanks: The Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Mother. 
By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. 16mo, pp. xxii—105. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 50 cents. 

The Many-Sided Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford. 8vo, 
pp. 516. New York: The Century Company. $3. 

Charlotte Bronte at Home. By Marion Harland. 
pp. 308. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 


With Preface by John 
New York: Harper & 


12mo, 


The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria. By Frances Gerard. 
8 vo, pp. 1-302. London: Hutchinson & Co.; New York: 
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Rhodes, Cecil J., Ww: T. Stead, AMRR; W. . Stead, RRL. 
Roadway, Transcontinental, J. Haw thorne, Cos. 
Roman Catholic Church in Frane oe, Ui. Gohier . NatR. 
Roman Catholic Church, Last Ten Years of the Temporal 
Power of the, D. Sampson, ACQR, October. 
Roman Catholic Conclave, The Future, QR, October. 
Roman Catholic Converts in England, E. Jackson, Dub. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel and Christina G., First ‘Books of, 
L. 8S. Livingston, Bkman. 
Roumania, Queen of, Story of the, Carmen Sylva, NAR. 
Rudolph, Prince, of Hapsb ourg, Life and Death of, Princess 
Odescalchi, RRP, October 15. 
Ruskin’s Education, Alice H. Sotheran, Arena. 
Ruskin, John, W. H. Winslow, NEng. 
Russia: From Moscow to Windivessal. W. Durban, Out. 
Russian Monastery, Life in a, A. M. Brice, Temp. 
Sailing Alone Around the W: orld—III., J. Slocum, Cent. 
St. Helena, Visit to Napoleon at, Corn, 


. Newcomb, 
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St. Paul, Municipal Progress in, W. Wheelock, MunA. 
St. Paul’s View of Woman, Emma G. W ilbur, PQ, October. 
St. Vincent de Paul, Edin, October. 
Salmon for Food and Salmon for Sport, A. Grimbie, Chaut. 
Sand, George, big “panne ol Letters of, G. d’Hey li, RRP, 
October 15'and November 1 
Science, Century’s Progress in, ;M. Foster, EdR. 
Scott, Sir Walter, and His French Pupils, QR, October. 
Sea, Last Winter's Tragedies of the, A. G. Froud, Forum. 
Selborne, Lord, asa Statesman, Edin, October. 
Shakespeare “ First Folio,” olfe, Crit. 
Shakespeare, Study of,in Small ‘Communities, H. Irving,LHJ. 
Shakespeare: What Was He Like? J. Munro, Cass. 
Ship Building, German—IV., R. Haack, Eng 
Shipping, Protected American, Needed, A. f. Smith, Over. 
Shoe, Story of the, F. G. Walters, Gent. 
Siberia—I., The Conquest, A. R. Colquhoun, Harp. 
Siberia, Transportation to, S. Dujour, RPar, October 15. 
Sierra Leone: The White Man’s Grave, G. Pringle, West. 
Signboards by Eminent Hands, A. Sieveking, Cass. 
Sin, Vanishing Sense of, J. H. Edwards, PRR, October. 
Social Reform, Working Hypothesis in, G. H. Mead, AJS. 
Socialism and Moral Progress, E. Martineau, Gunt. 
Socialism, French, Growth of, E. Fourniére, RSoc, October. 
Socialism Since 1893, R. T. Ely and T. K. Urdahl, Chaut. 
Solar System, Origin of the, A. L. Cortie, ACQR, October. 
Sorta, Mount, Climbing, M. Conway, Harp. 
South-Sea Aready, Mrs. A. 8S. Boyd, Black. 
Sovereignty, Sociological View ot— VE. J.R.Commons, AJS. 
Spain, Living or Dying? J. L. M. Curry, Forum. 
Spain, —— Chapter in Our Relations with, F. S. Bor- 
ton, Lipp 
Spain, Winter in, E. Muret, BU. 
Spider Bites and ** Kissing Bugs,” L. O. Howard, APS. 
Staél, Madame de, and the French Republic in 1798, P. Gau- 
tier, RDM, November 1. 
Stage, American—I., W. Archer, PMM. 
Stanford, Jane Lathrop, C.S. Aiken, Ains. 
Stanley (Henry M.) Relics, J. R. Wade, W ‘WM. 
Steam Boilers in Great Britain, W. D. Ww ansbrough, CasM. 
Sternberg, George M., Sketch of, APS. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Letters of : Life in Samoa, Novem- 
ber, 1890-December, 1894, Scrib. 
Storm, Great November, of 1898, S. Baxter, Scrib. 
Sue, Eugene: His Conception of Labor and Poverty, F. 
M’Leod, CAge 
Suez Canal iGune Juded), J. Charles-Roux, RPar, October 15 
and November 1. 
Sulpitians at the Cradle of the American Hierarchy, R. R. 
lliott, ACQR, October. 
Sunday-Sc ‘hool, Spiritual Opportunity of the, A. H. Brad- 
ford, Bib. 
Swedenborg, Why I Believe in, E. A. Beaman, CAge. 
Syria, Nort 1 of, L. de Contenson, Nou, October 1. 
Telegraphing from the Clouds, J. M. Bacon, Pear. 
Telegraph of England, Henry’s Place in the, Mary A. Henry, 
Cons. 
Telegraphy, Wireless, J. Trowbridge, APS. 
Tennyson and His T eachings, J. Mudge, MRNY. 
Thackeray’s Becky, A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 
Theater and Its People—IL., ‘. Fy les, LHJ. 
Theater Sanitation, Impr ovements in, W. P. Gerhard, APS. 
Theological Tendencies-—IV., J. H. W. Stuc kenberg, Flom. 
‘Therapeutics, New, R. Li Mason CAge. 
Thibetan Savages, W. J. Reid, NatM. 
Thoreau’s Attitude 2 Ta d Nature, B. wore, Atlant. 
Timrod, New Edition of, C. H. Ross, SR, October. 
Tosti, Abbot, B. Camm, ‘Dub, October. 
Tourgeniev, Some New Letters of, Rosa Newmarch, Atlant. 
Toys, Penny, and All About Them, G. A. Wade, NIM. 
Trafalgar, attle of : An U npublished Narrative, Nine C. 
Trains, Fastest—II., H.G. Prout, Mun. 
Transvaal: 
*After.”” In South Africa, E. Ashley, NatR. 
Australian View of the Transvaal Crisis, W. H. Fitchett, 
RRM, September. 
Boers, Among the, FrL. 
British Power in South Africa, C. Warren, Contem. 
British Supremacy in South Africa, QR, October. 
Cause of the War, P. A. Molteno, Contem. 
Commanders in the Transvaal W ar, Out. 
England and the Transvaal, RPar, November ly; W. J. 
Corbet, West. 
Glencoe, Elandslaagte, Mafeking, Contem. 
Great Britain and South Africa, Edin, October. 
Kriiger, Paul, and His People, W. Pocklington, Home. 
Lesson of 188 I, H. Pearse, Mac. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s W ar, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Moral Factors in the War,S. Wilkinson, NatR. 
Native Unrest in South Africa, E. M. Green, NineC. 
South African Question, USM. 
South African Settlement, Fort. 
South African War, G. Lefevre, RRP, November 1. 
Story of the Transvaal Struggle, A. Hastings, NatM. 
aes Independence and England’s Future, K. Blind, 
ort. 
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Trusts: 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Bryan Versus Labor Men on Trusts, Gunt. 


Formation and Control of Trusts, A. T. Hadley, Scrib. 
* Railways and Industrial Combination; H. T. Newcomb, 


Gunt. 


Trust Compan 


tion, 


Tuberculosis, Suppression of, H. 
Turgot, Anne Ro 

Typ 10id Feve r, Practical 
United States 
United States: Expansion of the American People—V., 


Bank 
ert Jac 


: America in the Pacific 


Sparks, Chaut. 
University Settlements, R. A. Woods, QJEcon. 
Venezuelan Award, H. Whates. Fort. 
Village, Model Suburban, C. E. Bolton, AMRR. 
Villon, Frangois, G. L. Swiggett, SR, October. 
Violin, Evolution of the, Jane Marlin. NatM. 
Wagner from Behind the Scenes, G. Kobbé, Cent. 
Wagnerian Illusion, Camille Saint-Saéns, Mus. 


Wagner: Is Hea Musician? P. Souday, RRP, November 1. 


War: Is It Allowable? P. Young, USM. Yale University, H. Davies, Sel fC 
War-Ship, Engine Room of.a, H. Webster, Cos. Zangwill, I., H. Garland, Cons. ' 
War with Spain: Miiitary.Preparedness and Unprepared- Zebra Horses, and Hybrids, QR, Octob 
ness, T. Roosevelt, Cent. Zebrule, The: A Painted Mule, R..B. Townahiend, Bad. 
Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. : 

{All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other: magazines. ] 
Ains.  Ainslee’s Magazine. N. Y. Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine, | NC. New-Church Review, Boston. 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly Ne NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- 

Review, Phila. DH. Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- ton. 
AHR. Amerens Historical Review, gensburg. NIM New Illustrated Magazine, 
i hs Deut. Deutsche Torus: Stuttgart. London. 
AJS. m2 Oe Journal of Soci- | Dial. Dial, Chicago. NW. New World, Boston. 
ology, Chicago. Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin, NineC. Nineteenth ‘Uentury, London. 
ATJ. American Journal of The- Edin Edinburgh Review, London. NAR North American Review, N.Y. 
ology, Chicago. Ed. Education, Boston. Nou Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. EdR Educational Review, N. Y. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Louis. Eng. Engineering Magazine, N. Y. Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. oO. Guting,” N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of Forum, Forum, Over Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
Reviews, N FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. Gent =e Magazine, Lor- | PMM. - Pall Mall Magazine, London. 
AngA. Anglo- American Mugazine, Pear. Pearson’s Magazine, 
N.Y. GBag. ores “ Boston. Phil. Philosophical Review, N.Y. 
AngS. Anglo-Saxon Review, N. Y. Gunt. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. PhoT. Photographic Times, N. Y 
Anna's. Annalsof the American Acad- | Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N.Y. PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
omy “ig Pol. and Soc. Science, Home. Home Magazine, N PSQ Political Science Quarterly, 
Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. Boston. 
APB. ie *s Photographic Bul- | HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
letin, IJE. International Journal of Review, Phila. 
APS. A ppleton’ 8 xPapular Science Ethics, Phila. PQ. Presbyterian Quar terly, Char- 
mnthly, N. Y. IntS. International Studio, London. lotte, N.C. 
Arch. Architectural Ree ord, N. Y. A. Irrigation Age, Chicago. QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
Arena. Arena, N. Y. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- . ics, Boston. 
AA. Art Amateur, N. Y. gineering Societies, Phila. QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. JF. Journal of Finance, London. | RasN Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- Refs. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Art. Artist, London. ice aan Governor’s RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
Atlant. Atlantic mg poe bs Boston. Island, RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
ad, Badminton, London JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, bourne. ‘ 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. Chicago. RDM Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. 
pesky censere Magazine, N. | Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- | RDP Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 

Bib. Biblical World, Chic ago. oe. RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
BSac Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. | KindR. Kindergarten Review,Spring- | RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
U Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- field. Mass. RPP. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
sanne. j _ | LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. taire, Paris. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- | LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 
burgh. | Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. RSoc Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
BTJ. Board of Trade Journal, Lon- | LQ. London Quarterly Review, | RPL.  Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
don. London. Rome. 
BB. Book Buyer, N. Y. Long. Longman’s Magazine,London. | Ros. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- | San. Sanitarian, 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chic ago. burg, Pa. School. School Review, Chicago, 
Jan. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. | McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. Scrib Scribner’s Magazine, N 
Cass. Cas sell’ 's Magazine, =. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- | SelfC. Self Culture, Akron, Ohi. 
CasM. Jassier’s weaneine. 3 on. SR. Sewanee Review, Sewanee, 
Cath. Catholic World, N.Y. | MA, Magazine of Art, London. Tenn. . 
Cent. Century Magazine. N. Y. . | Met. Metaphysical Magazine, N. Y. Str. Strand Magazine, London. 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. Sun. Sunday Magazine, London. 
burgh. E g MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Temp. Temple Bar, London. 
Char. Charities Review, N. Y. | MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. USM. United Service Magazine, 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Cleveland,O. | MisR Missionary Review, N.Y. : London. 
CAge. Coming Age, Boston. | Mon. Monist, Chicago. West. Westminster Review,London. 
Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- | Month. Month, London. Wern. Werner's Magazine, N. Y. 
ington. 5 | -MunaA, Municipal Affairs, N.Y. WWM. Wide World Magazine, Lon- 
Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- | Mun. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. don 
on. | Mus. Music, Chicago. WPM. Wilson’ 's Photographic Maga- 
Corn. Cornhill, London. — NatGM. National Geographic Maga- zine, N. Y. 
Cos. ( ‘osmopolitan, N.Y. zine, Washington, D. C Yale. Yale Review, New Haven. 
Crit. Critic, N. Y. | NatM. National Magazine, hol M. Young Man, London. 
| NatR. National Review, London. Young Woman, London. 
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Workers in Europe and America, Attitude of the, T. Mann, - - 
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Washington, George: 
Leila Herbert, Har 
Whitman, Walt, J. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, Mrs. J 
Willard, Frances, Christian Socialism of, E. Pomeroy, CAge. 
H. Jamieson, 
Woman Question, Olive Schreiner. Cos; P. D. Stephenson, PQ. 
Women in Dramatic Art, A. Stanhope-Wheatcroft, 
Women Nurses in the Regular Arm my. 
Women’s Congress of the World, Me 
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EMBLEMS OF PURITY 
Purity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful 
cleanliness are the sensations produced by 
the use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 








PRESS OF FERRIS BROS., 45-51 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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: retain sane a 
‘*A Perfect Food ’’ 
‘*Preserbes Health’’ 
‘‘ Prolongs Life ”’ 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 

. Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Déetetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
“ameeei=” DORCHESTER, MASS. 


on Every Package Established 1780. 
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Hall’s 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 
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THIS POLICY COSTS YOU ABOUT $2.00 
A MONTH (PAYABLE QUARTERLY). 


Besides giving five other options, it 


Guarantees to pay in Cash 
$1,500 for each $1,000 


of insurance in force when the insured is 
fifty, sixty or seventy years old. 

Cash dividends are also paid each year, 
beginning with the second. 

Sample policies, rates and other informa- 
tion will be sent by mail FREE. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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s oe ag ectly Digestible 
Renewer YY | a 


always restores color to gray hair, the 
dark, rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, 
and dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send £1.00 to R. P. Hall & Co., Nash a, N. H. 
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